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Art. I.—Friedrich August Wolf in seinem Verhdltnisse zum 
Schulwesen und zur Pddagogik dargestellt. Von Prof. Dr. 
J. F. J. ARNoLpT. 2 Bde, 8vo. Braunschweig, 1861-2. 


F. A. WoiLF is known to us in this country, if at all, in con- 
nexion with a certain theory of the origin of the Homeric poems. 
Here is a German life of him, in two volumes, in which that 
authorship is barely alluded to. Professor Arnoldt treats of 
Wolf as a teacher exclusively. If sectional biography be defen- 


sible at all, Professor Arnoldt needs no apology for bringing 
forward Wolf in this capacity. Wolf was eminently the pro- 
fessor ; very secondarily the writer. Everything that he wrote, 
even his famous Prolegomena to Homer, was thrown upon paper 
under some casual inducement. He left no elaborate work ; 
nothing with which he was himself satisfied. His editions were 
prepared for the use of his classes. On the other hand, it was 
he who created, and who himself gave the first example of, that 
enthusiasm for philological studies, which for sixty years—two 
generations—has been the quickening life of German education. 
Wolf seized, more completely than any one, since the first 
teachers of the Renaissance, that side of classical studies by 
which they are qualified, more completely than any other studies, 
to form and inspire the opening mind. Equally removed from 
the grammatical pedantry of the old schoolmaster, and the 
superficial schdn-geisterei of the French Lyceum, Wolf, at once 
accurate and genial, struck out a new and original path. Wolf 
is the true author of modern classical culture. It appears to 
us impossible to find any other material of mental cultivation 
which can expand the soul as classical literature can expand it, 
and equally impossible, in the application of that literature to its 
purpose, to find any better example of method than that of Wolf. 

It would require a volume to do justice to what Wolf was 
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and effected in this function. We can pretend to do no more 
than direct the reader’s attention to it in the following brief 
outline of his life and labours. In doing this, we shall have 
recourse, besides Wolf’s own remains, which have never been 
collected, to an older biography, written by his son-in-law, Korte. 
It is by no means a well-written book, but it is naive, simple, 
unaffected, real. Above all, it is a living book, a natural account 
of a man by another man. Professor Arnoldt’s book, on the 
| other hand, is written by a Prussian official. It is not in any 
} spoken language, but in that written dialect which is current 
| in Prussian bureaux. All imagination, all colouring, all indi- 
viduality is expelled from these dreary sentences, which average 
ten lines each, and of which we feel sure that no English or French 
readers would ever get through ten pages without nausea. 














Frieprich Avucust WOLF was born in 1759, in the same year 
as Porson, of whom Wolf himself has noted that his birth was 
‘(tt. An, tii. 285) exactly 200 years after that of Casaubon. 
His father was in very humble circumstances. He was village 
schoolmaster and organist of Hainrode, a little village at the 
foot of the Harz, not far from Nordhausen. He was afterwards 
promoted to be assistant-teacher in the girls’ school at Nord- 
hausen, the highest preferment he ever reached. But in the 
Harz, poverty was not a synonyme for demoralization. The 
housekeeping of the poor schoolmaster was exemplary. The 
tone of the family was quiet, high-minded, and aimed at good- 
breeding. Of his mother, Wolf always spoke with tender affec- 
tion. To her he owed the awakening of his intellectual life. 
She it was who had taught him to aim high. He never forgot 
her delight with him, when to the question—what he would 
like to be? the child stammered out, “a superdent” (superin- 
tendent, 7.c., “a bishop”). He often quoted her favourite axioms: 
“Poor! no one is poor but the devil; this is why people say, 
‘Poor devil!’” She would not hear of good disposition unless 
where the conduct was also good: “ Neighbour’s cow is well- 
disposed, but gives no milk.” The schoolmaster had also his 
proverbial philosophy. The secret of happiness, he thought, 
might be communicated in half a dozen axioms: “ Take thank- 
fully whatever Providence sends ;” “ Nihil ad nos ;” “ Optationes 
tabes sunt animi,” characterize the mild wisdom of the much- 
enduring German. 

The father had had a little education; enough to make him 
ardently desire it for his son. He was so impatient to begin, 
that before the infant was two years old, it knew a large number 
of Latin words, and had acquired a sort of notion of declension 
and conjugation. By the time he was eight years old, the boy 
had learnt Latin enough to read an easy writer, the rudiments 
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of Greek and French; could sing and play the piano. His 
memory was as remarkable as Porson’s. At this age he could 
retain from ten to fifteen lines on hearing them once read over. 
The father tried on him a variety of experiments which Wolf 
long afterwards recognised in Quintilian. But his ordinary way 
was the simple way: continued reading aloud with distinct 
utterance and exact pronunciation, learning by heart and re- 
peating, combined with mental arithmetic. The removal to 
Nordhausen brought a grammar school within reach. Nord- 
hausen is now a Prussian town with a manufacturing popula- 
tion of 16,000. It was then a quiet Imperial city, within its 
own walls, and with perhaps not half that number of inhabi- 
tants. But it had its grammar school, the stepping-stone for 
the very poorest of its citizens to the university and the world. 
Young Wolf rapidly passed through all the forms to the top of 
the school. At twelve, he had learnt all the Latin and Greek 
his masters here could teach. They would teach nothing else. 
The best of them, Hake, finding the boy reading Wieland’s Mu- 
sarion, snatched the book from his hands, not because it was a 
bad book, but because it was written in German. Of this Nord- 
hausen we know all about the head-masters, the second-masters, 
and down to the assistant-masters. Not one of them who had 
the honour of teaching, or misteaching, F. A. Wolf, but is handed 
down to posterity at full-length for what he accomplished or 
what he neglected. Poor old Rector Fabricius, intrepidly teach- 
ing Greek grammar on the verge of seventy, and solemnly ad- 
monishing his boys to avoid “ nefandas libidines, et linguas 
novicias,” was really learned in literary history. His successor 
in the rectorate, Hake, is described as a first-rate teacher, but was 
cut off at thirty-eight by a complaint brought on by over-study. 
Of him Wolf always spoke with gratitude for what he had 
learned of him in the few months he was under him. The next 
rector, Albert, was an ignoramus. The best thing he could do 
was what he did,—shut up the school for months together. Wolf 
now fell into bad hands, or what seemed so. The young music- 
master was fast, if not dissipated, but also variously accom- 
plished, a union of qualities fascinating to a boy of fifteen, eager 
to learn everything, and know life. Comrading with him, Wolf, 
it seems, fell into bad habits. But they cannot have been very 
bad, as we find nothing specified worse than loafing, and play- 
ing practical jokes on the rector, whose incapacity for his post 
was notorious in the city. We suppose the spirits and preco- 
city of the boy were too much for the kleinstddter, in whose 
eyes the music-master, Frankenstein, was a veritable rip, a 
“cantor Tigellius.” When the schoolmaster’s son forsook Greek 
for French, his ruin must have been half accomplished. These 
frolics, however, left no traces in Wolf's later life, unless so far 
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as they may have contributed, together with his own native vein 
of humour, to save him from starching into a Prussian martinet. 
In Wolf the man was never extinguished under the Doctor. 
He himself always maintained that he owed much to the cyni- 
cal precentor, whom he called “a rough diamond.” Franken- 
stein knew little Latin and Greek, but he was a good French 
scholar, and could read Italian, Spanish, Dutch, and English. 
Under his auspices Wolf took up French and Italian together ; 
pushed these with his characteristic impetuosity as far as to 
read Moliére and the Jerusalem Delivered, and then began 
Spanish. As Frankenstein’s housekeeper had mislaid the 
Spanish dictionary in her lodger’s bed, Wolf was obliged to 
get through Don Quixote with help of a Dutch translation, thus 
pulling a pair of sculls. Dictionaries were not to be had at 
the Nordhausen stationer’s. Frankenstein had to lend his pupil 
his own wretched Italian vocabulary ; and as he could only part 
with it for a short time, Wolf set to work and copied out all the 
words to which neither Latin nor French would help him. He 
got the loan of a ‘Bailey’ for one month, wrote out one-third, and 
committed the rest to memory. He found a Jew in the city to 
teach him the rudiments of Hebrew grammar, and then threw 
himself with all his might into music, learning five or six in- 
struments, and studying general bass, as if he had been designed, 
like his younger brother Theodore, for the musical profession. 
He took dancing lessons, and of course fell in love, not with 
any of the young ladies—little girls, and beneath the notice of 
a man of sixteen—but with a charming widow who superin- 
tended the class. 

Such was Wolf’s idle time, in Nordhausen eyes. It was not 
long before he began to think so himself. He returned with 
more zest than ever to classics. Having fared so ill in the way 
of teachers, he resolved, like Scaliger, to begin again, and be 
his own teacher. Had his tutors been better, there was some- 
thing in Wolf’s nature which would not be taught. He thought 
it some peculiarity of his mind that he never could bear a 
teacher three days together. He was still nominally at school. 
But the masters connived at his absence, judging, like Gibbon’s 
Magdalen tutors, that his time would be better employed else- 
where. He always maintained that the character is formed 
between twelve and fifteen. Of himself he said, that all that 
he afterwards became he was at thirteen. Certainly the bent 
his studies now took was that which they ever afterwards 
obeyed. He resolved to devote himself to classics, and drew 
out an extensive scheme of self-education. An idea possessed 
him that, owing to the incompetency of his masters, he had 
been fundamentally mistaught. What if all he had been told 
as history should turn out mere fable? Beginning again with 
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the declensions, he read with new eyes the Latin and Greek 
classics, some carefully, others more cursorily ; learnt by heart 
whole books of Homer, much of the Tragedians and Cicero, 
and went through the whole of Scapula and Faber’s Thesaurus. 
He early saw how important it is to know in what books re- 
quired information is to be looked for. He had long exhausted 
the scanty school library, of which he exercised, as by natural 
right, the guardianship. He borrowed of the two ministers and 
the physician, the only persons in the Imperial free city who 
had books. In Ilfeld, a neighbouring town, he found, besides 
another school library, a collection of books belonging to one of 
the masters, Leopold, who had edited some Lives of Plutarch. 
From his frequent visits here, himself and his mother would 
return home both loaded with books. When he got hold of a 
book which he had not time to read, he committed the title to 
memory, and ran over the preface and table of contents. In 
this way he laid the foundation of his extensive knowledge of 
the literature of Philology. An instinct of good sense kept 
him in his youth to the best authors, and in their proper order. 
As his horizon widened, his ambition to exhaust it grew. He 
used to look back with a shudder at what he exacted from his 
constitution in those two years, between school and university. 
He would sit up the whole night in a room without a stove, 


his feet in a pan of cold water, and one of his eyes bound up 
to rest the other. It was high time that this suicidal process 
should cease, when, in April 1777, it was brought to a close by 
his removal to the university. 


GOTTINGEN, 1777-1779.—He had already been to Gottingen, 
trudging from Nordhausen on foot, in March of the previous 
year, to secure a lodging and make the necessary arrangements. 
The second journey he had the luxury of an Linspanner to 
carry his clothes and books, and might himself mount on the 
top when tired. Though they left Nordhausen at dawn, it was 
dark before they reached the last village, where they had to 
put up for the night. Wolf's first act on entering Gottingen 
was to recruit himself with a good sleep, after which he set 
out to be matriculated. Wolf insisted on being inscribed in 
the matriculation-book as “Student of Philology.” The pro- 
rector, Baldinger, an M.D. of some celebrity, laughed at the ab- 
surdity, and informed him there was no such faculty. Medicine, 
Law, Arts, and Theology were the four faculties; if he wanted 
(God forbid he should !) to become a schoolmaster, the way was 
to enter as student of Theology. Wolf, with his habitual 
obstinacy, refused to see the force of this. He meant to study 
Philology, and did not intend to study Theology ; why should 
he be called what he was not? The pro-rector gave up the 
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point, and Wolf was actually inscribed as “Student of Phi- 
lology,” the first instance, not only at Gottingen, but at any 
university. That matriculation was an epoch in German 
education. 

After the pro-rector came the rector. This was no other than 
Heyne, already at the height of his celebrity, and all-powerful 
in the university. Wolf had waited on Heyne the year before, 
bringing a letter of introduction. Heyne had received the 
awkward youth with his habitual discourtesy. Heyne, who 
was in fact overwhelmed with more business than he could get 
through, always had the air of grudging the minutes he gave 
to those he had to see officially. You saw that he was wish- 
ing the whole time that you would go. He hastily glanced at 
the letter, and asked young Wolf, who had been stupid enough 
to advise him to study “what he called Philology?” Wolf 
blundered out that this was the only study that had ever had 
any attraction for him. “Attraction! but it is not one of 
- the university studies at all! You must be either theologian or 
jurist, and then you may give a little time by the way to 
classics, if you find you have leisure. That’s the way I did!” 
Wolf. was struck dumb at hearing the great philologian, whose 
name was awful through all the schools of North Germany, 
slight his own art, and repel a would-be disciple. Recovering 
himself, he explained that “he looked not for bread, but for 
fame. Not that he was well off, but that his liking for classical 
studies was so strong, he was ready to make sacrifices to gratify 
it. Were it only on account of the greater intellectual freedom, 
he vastly preferred these studies to Theology. No philologian 
was branded as a heretic for holding singular opinions.” For 
an instant Heyne was surprised out of his official reserve, and 
exclaimed, “Freedom! where is freedom to be found in this 
life? The young must obey; and, in after life, let alone our 
superiors, there is always the public usurping an authority 
over our actions. As for classical studies, they are the straight 
road to starvation. At this moment lie on my desk letters 
from rectors and correctors (head and second masters of grammar 
schools), who tell me that they would be glad to be hanged, from 
actual destitution. Not all the learning in the world can get 
a thaler out of the purses of school committees. Professors in 
the classical department are but a little better paid. There are 
about four—at most six—good chairs of Philology in Germany.” 
The young aspirant modestly suggested that one of those six 
he destined for himself. After this there was nothing left for 
Heyne but to laugh. He took a friendly leave of the future 
Professor of Philology, kindly intimating that any lectures of 
his for which Wolf entered his name should cost him nothing. 

Heyne had not forgotten this conversation when Wolf came 
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before him the second time. After a little demur the “ Studiosus 
Philologie” of the matriculation-book was suffered to pass. 
But when Wolf would have entered into some explanations 
about himself, Heyne abruptly wished him good-day, and 
retreated into his study. He left the youth, of whom he must 
have seen that he required and deserved advice and guidance 
in no ordinary degree, without either. He neither examined 
him, nor ascertained his point of proficiency, nor showed any 
inclination to interest himself in his reading in any way. 
Heyne’s indifference made a deep impression upon Wolf. It 
is true, indeed, that it read him a useful lesson. When he 
became Professor, he made it a rule never to send a student 
away without seeing him, and giving him his best attention. 
However pressed by business, however pre-occupied with literary 
research, he regarded a call from a pupil as a first claim on his 
time ; this too at Halle, surrounded by students whose poverty 
made them importunate, while Heyne had to do with the 
better-bred and better-to-do Hanoverians. Wolf took care not 
to inflict upon his own pupils the discomforts which Heyne’s 
slight had entailed upon himself. So far, Heyne had uninten- 
tionally done him a service. But from this first interview all 
the relations of scholar and teacher received an unhappy bias, 
from which they never recovered, and which exercised an im- 
portant influence on Wolf’s whole career. 2 

Before leaving the Professor’s apartment, Wolf entered his 
name for a private course on the Iliad. This was then Heyne’s 
crack lecture. He was known to be preparing an edition 
of Homer which was to drive out of the field all others: not 
an impossible enterprise, seeing that Ernesti’s revision of Clarke 
was in possession. Wolf came to this course with the over- 
strained anticipations of a freshman. He took pains, which 
freshmen do not always take, in preparing for it. He noted all 
the books cited in the introductory lecture, assembled them 
round him, and spent often twenty hours in preparation for a 
single lecture. The result was that at the end of five weeks, 
and the first book of the Iliad, Wolf absented himself. He was 
disappointed. The lecturer’s commentary seemed to him super- 
ficial. Heyne said of himself that he prelected as “ a dog drinks 
from the Nile.” There was a “hesitation—what seemed to 
Wolf a helplessness—in his method.” “We might read so and 
so, but it is better, perhaps, to keep the old reading.” “ Emen- 
dation is a hazardous game!” “Can any one explain that ?” 
Wolf’s desertion could not escape even the short-sighted Heyne. 
He had his revenge on the deserter. Next semester Heyne 
announced a course on Pindar. The obscurities of Pindar par- 
ticularly stimulated Wolf, who had long exhausted the little 
light that the commentators—--Schmid, to wit, and Benedict— 
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could afford. He attended to give in his name. “This,” said 
Heyne, “is a private course, to which only advanced students 
are to be admitted.” Wolf indignantly demanded to be exa- 
mined. Heyne took no notice of this, but declined to take his 
name. Some time afterwards, Heyne, who was placable, offered 
Wolf a nomination to his philological seminary, on condition 
of sending in the usual written exercise. Wolf retaliated by 
neither giving in the exercise nor taking notice of the offer. 
This headstrong temper clung to Wolf through life. What 
made his conduct on this occasion more foolish, was that 
Heyne’s voice was all-powerful with the Hanoverian Govern- 
ment, and that a Gottingen student could not carry with him 
into the world any better recommendation than to have been 
one of Heyne’s seminarists. 

To the Nordhausen boy, Gottingen had meant Heyne. If he 
could not learn from Heyne, what could he learn from such 
poor creatures as Vollborth, Suchfort, Kulenkamp, a pastor, 
_ who, however, lectured upon Sophocles? They lived upon 
fragments of Heyne, carried off years before in their Heften. 
It is true that Gottingen contained Michaelis, and Walch, and 
Meiners, and Blumenbach. Wolf attended regularly or irre- 
gularly, and admired the learning of Walch, and the critical 
method of Michaelis. But they did not teach classics. He 
gradually withdrew from the class-rooms altogether. The first 
day of a new course would see him there diligently taking down 
all the authorities which on such occasions the lecturer would 
recite and criticise. Armed with this bibliographical list he 
hurried to the library, carried off, by favour of one of the sub- 
librarians, a basket-load of books, and shut himself in his room 
till he had gone through them. 

The marks of a “reading man” in a German university are 
the number of the courses he undertakes, the regularity with 
which he attends to the hour, and the diligence with which his 
pen follows the Professor's voice. Wolf despised Heften, and 
even to give his attention to a speaker for an hour was irksome 
to him. But if he was little seen in the Auditorium, he was 
never to be found in the streets, the Kneipe, or the Conditoret. 
He gave up lectures to save time. Of this he was so great an 
economist, that he grudged the time spent in walking from one 
lecture to another, in dressing, but especially in hair-dressing. 
This last he put a stop to at the end of the first week. He had 
his hair cut short, and replaced the pigtail by a perruque, in de- 
fiance of the singularity, thus saving himself the hours wasted in 
waiting upon the friseuwr. He simplified his dressing— of wash- 
ing, of course, there is no mention—till he could boast that the 
operation cost him three minutes out of his day. His acquaint- 
ances were many, but he contracted few or no intimacies. He 
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had no leisure for friendship. It was rare that a comrade 
knocked at his door. He himself was as sparing in his visits 
to others. He was never even present at a students’ drinking- 
bout, till at Halle, after he had become Professor. His Nord- 
hausen attachment, though not an engagement, preserved him 
from vulgar temptation, and he had not the entrée of a single 
house in the town. During the whole three years of his uni- 
versity life he had no female society. His books were all in all 
to him. The weekly batch which he drew from the public 
library must be got through in the time. Recreations he had 
none. We are not surprised to hear that at the end of his first 
year he was prostrated by a severe attack of illness. The skill 
of Baldinger and Weiss saved his life, and a visit to his native 
air recruited him. But he had learnt a lesson, and from this 
time forward his lamp was always extinguished by midnight. 
In later life, and in a published letter, Wolf did not hesitate 
to ascribe the irregularity of his studies at the university to 
Heyne’s neglect of him. With Wolf’s after-career before us, we 
cannot help thinking that his own headstrong and self-willed 
character had at least as much to do with it. In the result it 
was as well. Since Gibbon, who took to Magdalen “a stock of 
learning which might have puzzled a doctor,” so extraordinary 
a student had perhaps never entered a university. Not that 
Gottingen, in 1777, had sunk to the level of Oxford in 1754. 
Even Wolf might at eighteen have learnt from a less than 
Heyne. Heyne was essentially a dull, wooden man,—a pigtail 
professor after all. But there was life within, if you could 
break through to it. Heyne had an apprehension of antiquity as 
areal world. Without any originality of view himself, he had 
the skill to adopt the suggestions of more philosophical modern 
minds to the ancient world. He mediated between the ancient 
and the modern world. He did not invent historical science, 
but he first applied it, as it was supplied to him by others, to 
antiquity. Before him the mythology of Greece and Rome was 
a farrago of nursery tales. He at least led the way to an intelli- 
gent interpretation of it. To have been near Heyne, to have 
caught his points of view, would have been of great service to 
Wolf. That Wolf did learn from Heyne, that he did get from 
him, not directly but indirectly, all that Heyne was capable of 
giving him, appears to us highly probable. Most of us learn 
through our sympathies. But there are natures who also learn 
through their antipathies, natures which acquire from that 
which they resist. Wolf did not want drilling in the technical 
part of scholarship, a part which was Heyne’s weakest side. 
He wanted insight, method, suggestions of meaning, drift, and 
purpose. His keen ear, on the watch for every whisper, col- 
lected we do not doubt by other methods as much of this 
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sort as he could have got from attending Heyne with the 
utmost diligence. Wolf himself admitted that he had learned 
from Heyne. He would have been more liberal in his 
acknowledgments had it not been necessary for him to 
defend himself against Heyne’s claim to have suggested his 
Homeric theories. This claim Wolf indignantly rejected. 
But, putting the Homeric theory aside, we say that Heyne 
contributed to form Wolf. The process, indeed, was not 
that of docile attendance in a lecture-room, but rude colli- 
sion, perhaps necessary to sharpen the attention of a defiant 
and unreceptive mind such as that of Wolf. Wolf was quite 
capable of nursing his resentments, and sacrificing comfort to 
brooding over the wounds of pride. But the restlessness of his 
faculties would not allow him to miss any notions which might 
be floating in his neighbourhood. Negligent as he was of 
lectures, Wolf carried away from Gottingen all that for his 
purposes was to be learnt there. 

The Professors, however shut up in their Fachstudien, could 
not but remark the presence of such a phenomenal student. 
They did so, but without understanding the phenomenon. In- 
deed, looked at from the dons’ side, there was so much pre- 
sumption and self-conceit—the commonest of all phenomena— 
that they may be pardoned for not having looked beyond. 
How must the great Heyne have been ruffled, when going one 
morning to the library for the literature illustrative of the Latin 
classic on which he was going to lecture, he found the whole 
apparatus criticus to that author swept clean out of the shelves! 
Who could have got the books? There was only one person 
who knew his way to them. This was Wolf, who, in his usual 
odd way of following a lecture without attending it, was read- 
ing ahead of Heyne’s course on Latin literature; reversing the 
usual practice, and being present in spirit, not in the flesh. He 
was an uncanny inmate of a comfortable university. Still more 
so when he began to give lectures as a private tutor, and got 
considerable classes. They were glad to get rid of him. This 
Heyne managed. Though not a seminarist, Heyne made him 
the offer of a place in the Government school at Ifeld, of which 
Heyne was curator. This school was a select grammar school 
of the higher class; not a local gymnasium, but a grammar 
school on the English system, where about forty boys were 
boarded. Places in it were much coveted, and Wolf was at 
once pleased and surprised by the offer. Heyne, however, con- 
trived to mortify him by requiring of him a trial lesson. The 
pretext of this was, that the appointment rested with the Ilfeld 
masters. It did so formally. But it was well known that 
Heyne’s recommendation was a command, and that he re- 
peatedly sent his own seminarists to fill vacancies without 
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further ceremony. A letter from Heyne to the head-master of 
Ilfeld has been discovered in the school archives there, which 
leaves us in no doubt as to Heyne’s feeling towards Wolf :— 

“30th August 1779.—. . . Herr Wolf. . . has capacity, but I don’t 
like him. We must not go by that in this case. I have told him 
that he goes to Ilfeld to give a probationary lesson, and that he is not 
to think that he has got the place. I beg you will put him toa severe 
trial, and specially to test him on the point of docility. Set hima 
passage in Greek and another in Latin to put a class through, and let 
him, besides, correct an exercise which you have dictated to your 
boys.” 

Wolf was fully alive to the affront contrived for him, but had 
the good sense to submit. He was of course appointed, but 
only to the second of two assistant-masterships which were 
vacant at the same time. On 29th October 1779 he went 
through the ceremony of induction into his new post. There 
is a “report” to Heyne upon his lesson; “report” on that 
report by Heyne to the department at Hanover; “ rescript” 
of minister ordering Wolf's installation ; “ deed” of installation, 
four pages in length ; execution of deed by Wolf; finally, cere- 
mony of “induction” to office—which office is that of fourth 
master in a school of forty boys. Surely the paper-lust of a 
German bureau is satiated! Not at all! there is yet the 
“report” of the induction ceremonial, chronicling with faithful 
prolixity how the new collaborator was introduced at ten A.M. 
into the great class-room, where the assembled school was 
addressed by Dzrector Meisner,—here abstract of Director’s 
discourse,—whereupon the pupils promised fealty to Wolf; 
how, between eleven and twelve, he was led round the rooms 
and introduced to each boarder singly ; how, at twelve, they 
sat down to table; how, after dinner, they took him to the 
music-lesson, etc. All these documents are still to be seen in 
the archives at Ilfeld or Hanover. 

ILFELD AND OSTERODE, 1779-1783.—We will not be betrayed 
by our authorities into a detailed account of Wolf’s school life. 
Two points only must be noticed. The proportion of masters 
to boys was liberal, consequently none of the masters were over- 
whelmed with work. Much time was thus left to Wolf for his 
own studies. Homer—here we see Heyne’s influence—had 
occupied him much at Gottingen. It continued to do so; and 
it was at Ilfeld that his ideas on the composition of the Homeric 
poems took root in his mind. He had some negotiation with a 
publisher at Berlin about a volume of “ Homeric Researches” 
which he projected. It fortunately came to nothing then. He 
had already begun to work upon Plato, and contemplated an 
“ Introduction” to Plato for the use of students. This was also 
dropped. But he actually published an edition of the Symposium 
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(Leipz. 1782). It is remarkable for having notes and preface in 
German, being one of the earliest examples of this innovation. 
But we are not to infer that Wolf deliberately approved the 
fashion which soon set in. He had an unavowed object in his 
experiment. The great Friedrich’s Letter to his Minister Von 
Zedlitz, in 1779, had sounded like the call of a trumpet through 
all the schools of North Germany. Wherever there was found 
a man of ambition or of zeal, his secret hope and prayer was to 
receive a call to Prussia. What Wolf’s secret thoughts were, 
may be gathered not only from the allusion in the Preface to 
“the philosopher on the throne and his enlightened minister,” 
from the compliment to Gedike, at that time all-powerful with 
Von Zedlitz, but from the character of the innovation, which 
aims at that “logical analysis of the matter” on which the 
“ Letter” had laid such peculiar stress. 

sesides the Symposium, Wolf printed an edition for school 
use of Lillo’s Fatal Curiosity, with a short account of the 
author’s life in English. A copy of this would be a biblio- 
graphical curiosity, since all the efforts of Wolf’s biographer to 
recover one have been unsuccessful. But these were the diver- 
tisements of his leisure. Wolf was never the writer. And 
though a prodigious reader, he threw now an undiminished 
energy into his school work. He soon became the life of Ilfeld. 
He reformed more than one malpractice in the school, and yet 
contrived to keep on good terms with his colleagues. He even 
improved his footing with Heyne. We can easily understand 
that he had frequent collision with the Director. Meisner was 
a personage irritably jealous of his authority, and here was the 
youngest of his staff continually throwing him into the shade. 
Nothing could have withstood Wolf’s ascendency had his judg- 
ment been equal to his force of character. He was ever and 
anon putting himself in the wrong from neglect of official 
etiquettes. He would bring a complaint directly before a college 
meeting, instead of lodging it with the Director, whose place it 
was, by the statutes, to bring it before the meeting. Then the 
Director triumphed. At other times, we find Meisner whining 
to Heyne: “ I know not how I am to carry on the directorate, 
when it comes to such a pass that the young people are grasping 
at all the power! I must beg that my authority may be upheld, 
as is very needful.” 

Wolf had already, at twenty-two, outgrown a subordinate 
sphere, when, in the autumn of 1781, he was promoted, in the 
most unexpected way, to an independent post. He happened 
to see an advertisement in a newspaper, already three months 
old, that the municipality at Osterode, in the Harz, would 
shortly proceed to the election of a head-master at their gram- 
mar school. Within an hour, Wolf was in a vehicle on the 
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road to Osterode. He found on arrival that the place was as 
good as promised to one Krause, a private tutor at Gottingen. 
Wolf, not to be daunted, got leave to deliver a trial lesson, and 
so captivated the electors, with the Superintendent at their 
head, that they threw poor Krause overboard, and proceeded to 
elect Wolf unanimously. There was a momentary hitch, owing 
to the High Consistory in Hanover exacting a theological ex- 
amination, to which Wolf declined to submit. This was got 
over. The promotion to be Rector of Osterode school, with its 
700 thalers a year and house, was the more welcome to Wolf, as 
he had recently engaged himself with Sophia Hiipeden, daughter 
of a Justiz-amtmann at Neustadt. In March 1782 he was 
settled at Osterode with his bride. In August 1783 he left it 
for Halle. In that short interval he had re-organized a school 
fallen to decay during the rectorate of his blind and aged pre- 
decessor, who had been thirty years in office, restored its credit 
in the neighbourhood, and so enhanced his own reputation that 
two offers of better schools came to him before the end of the 
year. One of these, that of Gera, with a salary of 900 thalers, and 
a seat in the Consistory, was a highly desirable offer. To Gera 
he would have gone, when, just at the moment, came the much- 
desired call to a Prussian university. The Symposium had hit 
the mark. It had been brought under the notice of Von Zedlitz. 
Inquiries had been made at Gottingen and at Ilfeld, and of Reiz 
in Leipzig, and, in spite of an unfavourable reply from Heyne, 
a call had been sent to a chair of “ Philology and Pidagogik” 
in the University of Halle. This sounds excellent ; but alas, 
the parsimony of the great King! who wanted good professors, 
but thought they ought to be had very cheap; only 300 thalers 
could be allowed for “ Philology and Piidagogik.” Only £45 a 
year and no house! The curate, mentioned by Bishop Blom- 
field in one of his pamphlets, who advertised to teach “the 
Greek language, according to the method of the late Professor 
Porson, in six lessons, for one guinea,” could hardly have under- 
sold one of Friedrich’s professors. 

No prudent man, about to become a father, would have 
decided as Wolf did. He decided for Prussia, every way, purse 
included,—wisely, as the event showed. But his decision was 
most disinterested at the time. A Prussian university then had 
other inducements more attractive even than pay; and first- 
rate men are more willing to starve than an inferior class, for 
these inducements. The fault was not with Von Zedlitz, who 
did what he could; but the purse-strings were held so tight by 
the King that money was not to be got. Even to build the 
new library at Halle he must squeeze the funds out of the sum 
allowed for the professors. “ You have my thanks,” wrote Von 
Zedlitz to Wolf, “ for preferring Halle to Gera; the greater 
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resort of men of learning, the concourse of hearers, and liberty 
of thought, may in some measure compensate you for the 
sacrifice.” How are things changed since 1783! 

HALLE, 1783-1806.—Wolf had never lost an opportunity or 
wasted an hour. Here he was, at twenty-four, with a learned 
reputation, a secured position, and a career opened before him, 
such as other men hope to attain at forty. The twenty-three 
years spent at Halle were bright, happy, and genial. He had 
an occupation in which he delighted, into which he threw him- 
self heart and soul. He had the satisfaction of doing a great 
and growing work, of breathing a new life, not only into Halle, 
but into all the Protestant universities of Germany. Gesner, 
Ernesti, and Heyne, had indeed been pioneers of the road, but 
the impulse to movement on it came from Wolf. Like all great 
men and great movements, neither would have been what they 
were but that the time was come for them. 

In 1783 two tendencies were in conflict in German educa- 
-_ tion—an old and a new. The innovators were of that school 
of which Locke was the philosopher and Rousseau the prophet. 
They loudly denounced the waste of youthful years and fresh- 
ness on the pedantic methods of the grammar schools, the 
confinement of instruction within the narrow orbit of the dead 
languages and theology, and called for a modern education for 
modern life. On the other hand, the schools and universities 
were in possession, and, in the name of orthodoxy, clung with 
fierce tenacity to Latin and Greek. The modern party had the 
advantage of having with them the sympathies of the age, the 
power of the press, and the penetrative propagand of French 
literature. The call for school reform had spread widely over 
the north of Europe, but nowhere had it met with a readier 
response than in North Germany. Its representatives here 
were that advanced section of reformers, of whom Basedow is 
the best known. Men of strong character and of eccentric 
career, these reformers who surrounded Basedow were seldom 
on sufficiently good terms with consistories to be presentable to 
public schools, even by so liberal a government as that of 
Friedrich 11. They were therefore obliged to attempt their 
reform from without, by setting up an institution of their own 
—the Philanthropinum at Dessau. Their programme was a 
radical reform of the methods hitherto used. Education was 
no longer to bear the stamp of the convent. We must follow 
nature in everything, and let the child grow. Education of the 
head is everything, for the road to the heart is through the 
head. What is taught must be realities. Languages are only 
to be learnt for the matters to which they are the key. There 
is so much in the modern world worth knowing, that all super- 
fluities must be retrenched from our course to find room for the 
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essential. All dead languages, however curious their literature, 
belong to the superfluous. All teaching should be by intuition. 
Learning should be made agreeable to the child. Man is by 
nature good. God, the Almighty Father, loves all his children. 
The love of man is natural to man; children should be trained 
through love. They should regard themselves as citizens of the 
world.—Such were the principles of the reformers. 

In Prussia, with which we have more particularly to do, the 
views and efforts even of this more extreme party were looked 
on with a certain degree of approbation. Von Zedlitz, the 
enlightened Cultus-minister of Friedrich I, was quite willing 
to introduce into Prussia what was good in their plans. He 
sent Schiitz, one of the Halle professors, to Dessau to inquire 
and report. The report was not favourable. But the breaking 
up of the establishment at Dessau, in the latter years of the 
seventh decennium (Basedow withdrew in 1778), was for 
education, says Schlosser, “ what the dispersion at Babel was 
for civilisation in Asia.” The Dessau teachers carried their 
ideas with them into every country. Trapp was brought to 
Halle. A new professorship, that of Piidagogik, was created 
expressly for him, and a kind of training-school—Lrziehung’s- 
institut,—recently erected, was committed to his guidance. 

Halle was not an unpromising soil for the experiment. It 
was a new university. Founded in 1696, it had not a tap-root 
running deep into the classical revival of the sixteenth century. 
It had itself originated in a certain reforming movement. Not 
in the movement for the reform of education, which had not yet 
begun, but in that movement for the regeneration of Protest- 
antism, which was afterwards known by the name of Pietism. 
Halle was the Pietist university, and had shared the vicissitudes 
of that religious movement with which it had been associated. 
Pietism had begun as a life, had stiffened into a doctrine, and 
was dying out in the shape of a party. Its principle of life was 
fled, but its tenacity of existence remained. The theological 
faculty at Halle had sunk into being what the theological facul- 
ties at the older universities had long been,—merely the gate to 
the ministry. The three-year course was curtailed to two years, 
and only the barely necessary lectures given or attended. But 
the faculty of Theology was the gate, not only to the ministry, 
but also to the scholastic profession. The masters of the middle 
schools, and in great part also of the grammar schools, qualified 
for their posts in Theology. It was necessary, therefore, that 
Latin and Greek should be taught even to theological students. 
And accordingly classical lectures were given in the theological 
Seminarium by professors of no mean merit, eg., by Christian 
Gottfried Schiitz, and by the young Niemeyer. At the same 
time that Trapp was appointed Professor of Pddagogik (1779), 
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Niemeyer was named Inspector of the Seminarium, and charged 
with the classical teaching in it. Trapp was not only a disciple 
of the new movement, but himself one of the Philanthropinists, 
Niemeyer was neither. A Halle man by birth and connexion, 
and a great-grandson of Francke, Niemeyer belonged by nature 
to Pietism. A pupil of Semler and Nosselt, he was drawn 
by education towards a more liberal school of thought. But 
though a theological professor, Niemeyer’s interests were edu- 
cational. He threw himself with all his power into the effort 
now making to raise the character of the teacher. The schools 
had been taught by the clergy. School-teaching was a tempo- 
rary occupation engaged in by a young theologian till he could 
get a parish. The very first step must be to make it an inde- 
pendent profession, with its own prospects and rewards, and 
above all, with its proper training. He who was to teach must 
first learn what he was to teach, and not qualify for the office 
by learning something else. If he was to teach classics he must 
learn classics, not theology. On this principle the training- 
institute at Halle was to be managed. It was to be a school 
for breeding masters of grammar schools, and humanistic studies 
were to form a chief part of its curriculum. Niemeyer was to 
give the classical instruction ; Trapp was to lecture on the art of 
teaching (Pddagogik). 

Trapp turned out an entire failure. Successful at Dessau, in 
a school with boys, he was useless as a lecturer in a university. 
The reason of this is simple. He was a zealous empiric, and 
not well-grounded in any branch of knowledge. He found that 
he had mistaken his vocation, and, in the third year of his ex- 
periment, withdrew to Hamburg, to take charge of a school. 
When Trapp resigned, Von Zedlitz wrote to the King that he 
did not consider the loss irreparable, and that he was already 
in treaty “with an able man in the Electorate of Hanover.” 
This was Wolf, who came to Halle to succeed Trapp. “Do 
your best,” wrote Von Zedlitz, “to remove from Halle the only 
reproach to which it is open,—that it is not a school of Philo- 
logy.” This was what his patron intended, and he himself 
understood his call in this sense. 

Wolf's opening semester disappointed the expectations of him- 
self no less than his friends. It seemed likely that he would 
turn out, like Trapp, a mistake, only on the other side. Trapp 
knew nothing. Wolf found himself lecturing above the heads 
of his pupils. He had thrown all his energy and science into 
his lectures, but met no response. He found himself without 
sympathy, without appreciation, without a class. He fell into 
profound discouragement. He had forgotten that Halle was 
not Gottingen, where the labours of Gesner and Heyne, in a 
course of years, had slowly created a school of classical taste 
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and research. The ground required preparing for a crop. What 
was the “science of the ancient world ”—Alterthumswissen- 
schaft—to the sons of Saxon peasants, who came to the Univer- 
sity only to qualify for places where, as pastors or schoolmasters, 
they might earn a livelihood, and lead an easy existence? Bies- 
ter, Von Zedlitz’s secretary, consoled him by reminding him 
“that Heyne had experienced the same indifference when he 
first began at Gottingen. He must persevere ; sound, thorough 
teaching would make its way in the end. The state of things 
he described in the University was a serious evil, and to check 
it would be a signal service.” Another friend gave him some 
advice very necessary in his narrow circumstances. “Iam sure 
that Von Zedlitz means you well, and intends to increase your 
salary. But take my advice, and keep yourself always well in- 
formed of the exact state of the University chest. When you 
come to know the esprit de corps in Halle, you will find that for 
every 150 thalers that become vacant, there are 150 claimants. 
Let it be known at once among your colleagues that the first 
vacant 150 thalers are promised to you, and that you only accepted 
the call on that understanding. Ministers have short memories, 
no blame to them. Luckily they do not take it amiss to be re- 
minded of one’s existence. Do not forget this. Lastly, if you 
wish to have a friend in Biester, send him a paper for his 
monthly, and decline payment.” Another friend added some 
useful hints on the personnel of the University. He ought to be 
extremely reserved at first on coming into a place where the 
other professors were mostly so much his seniors, and where 
the feeling towards the training-institute, towards the Minister 
himself, and his educational theories, was so various. He should 
be on his guard against Semler—an incautious man, and a strong 
anti-Zedlitzian. Nosselt would be no friend, as his object was 
gently to push Niemeyer. He would find the concerts of the 
bookseller Gebauer a good neutral-ground, where much might 
be picked up under cover of the piano. Let them call you 
close at first. Time will justify your behaviour as no more 
than prudent. 

Thus encouraged, Wolf resolved to persevere. He threw up 
the training-school, of which he saw at once that he, at least, 
could make nothing, and laid himself out for philological teach- 
ing exclusively. To conquer indifference, to cure apathy, and 
to inspire new life into classical teaching, was to be his work. 
In a very few years he succeeded ; entirely changed the spirit 
of the University of Halle, and through it of all the higher 
education in Germany, waking in schools and universities an 
enthusiasm for ancient literature, second only to that of the 
Revival in the sixteenth century. From this, in fact, comes in 
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great part both the direction and the force which have ever 
since been impressed on secondary education in Germany. If 
we would explore the secret of the superiority of their classical 
training, we must go back to its source, to the principles and 
practice developed at Halle by F. A. Wolf. A very summary 
notice is all that can be attempted here. 


If we wish to raise the universities from their present torpor, 
we must begin by raising the schools. The only way of raising 
the schools is to send them better-prepared schoolmasters. 
School reform means schoolmaster reform. When the masters 
are better able to teach, the scholars will come better prepared 
to the university. Not that university studies should be anti- 
cipated at school. There is too much of this in our present 
schools. The master delivers lectures, and the boys ape the 
manners of students. There is a clear line of demarcation be- 
tween school instruction and university instruction, which 
ought never to be overstepped. The characteristic of univer- 
sity instruction may be denoted by the word “science :” wis- 
senschaft. I call all teaching scientific which is systematically 
laid out and followed up to its original source, ¢.g., a knowledge 
of classical antiquity is scientific, when the remains of antiquity 
are connectedly studied in the original languages. School 
teaching, on the other hand, is directed to the memory and 
imagination. It must be preparatory to, not anticipatory of the 
university. 

How are well-prepared schoolmasters to be got for our 
schools? How, that is, are able young men to be got to take 
the trouble of educating themselves as schoolmasters ? Partly 
by exterior inducements, by better payment, and higher dis- 
tinction—honor et premium,—not only by raising the stipends 
generally, but by occasional presents to deserving men. Wolf 
always passes more lightly over this head than we should ex- 
pect, seeing that inadequate payment was, and still is, a Prus- 
sian schoolmaster’s first grievance. We must remember that he 
was a professor, ¢.¢., a paid servant of Government, and lived 
through evil times, when a murmur was “ sedition.” The omis- 
sion in part may fairly be ascribed to his own disinterestedness. 
But he does recur to it from time to time, as in his half-ironical 
“ Instructions to Schoolmasters :” “ Be always in good health, and 
know how to fast courageously whenever necessary.” By exterior 
rewards, then, but not by them only. The first condition of a 
good teacher is that he should be a teacher, and nothing else ; that 
he should be trained as a teacher, and not brought up to some 
other profession. Ina word, the schools will never be better as 
long as the schoolmasters are theologians by profession. The 
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theological course in a university, with its smattering of classics, 
is about as good a preparation for a classical master as a course 
of feudal law would be. Examinations may be better than no 
test of fitness at all, but they are insufficient tests of fitness for 
office. You must train your masters under your own eye. No 
regulations can make good schools; we must have men. Even 
training cannot do all. To the making a successful teacher 
there belongs a special charisma. No man should dedicate 
himself to the profession who does not feel a special vocation to 
it. A zeal for his occupation, a love for youth, a genuine, 
deeply-seated, religious devotion to the service of the young, 
can alone make the toilsome occupation of school-teacher 
endurable. 

In pursuance of this principle, Wolf, in 1786, prevailed upon 
the Chancellor of the University, Von Hoffmann, to erect a phi- 
lological seminaritum. This was an institution parallel to the 
theological seminarium, and intended for the special training of 
classical teachers, as that was for divines. The “exterior” in- 
ducements were not great : a “ bourse,” or exhibition of 40 thalers, 
tenable for two years. Wolf, as inspector, had 100 thalers. As 
the total number of seminarists was limited to twenty-four, the 
total cost of an establishment which exercised so vast an influence 
on education was about £180 a year. Forty thalers may have 
been not unwelcome to an indigent Halle student. Still, in the 
fact that sixty candidates offered themselves for the first exami- 
nation, we see evidence that Wolf’s teaching had already, in the 
third year, begun to tell. No one was eligible till he had com- 
pleted his first year of residence, though any student of any 
faculty might be present at the seminary lectures. As it was a 
new experiment, the original regulations were very simple, and 
in practice were being continually altered or added to. Indeed, 
scarce a semester passed without some modification being sug- 
gested by experience. When, in 1810, Wolf was asked for a 
sketch of his method, he could only say that it so happened 
that the practice of the philological seminarium had never been 
reduced to written rules. Perhaps this was not so purely acci- 
dental. Wolf’s tendencies were autocratic. He was very jealous 
of interference, even by authority. When once the Department 
of Education (Oberschulcollegium) ventured to suggest that the 
instruction given in the seminary might be made more popular, 
Wolf immediately sent in his resignation. As inspector, he was 
bound to send in a report every half-year, but it was rarely 
forthcoming till he had been several times admonished of his 
duty. He would allow no sub-tutor in the seminary but pupils 
of his own training; young men like J. L. Thilo, or Immanuel 
Bekker, entirely devoted to his views. The seminary thus was 
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not only Wolf’s creation, but was wholly controlled and inspired 
by him. 

The material inducements to Philology as a profession being 
so meagre, Wolf insisted that in the subject itself lay an all- 
sufficient inducement. He had known many an ardent young 
man to whom it was compensation enough, for starving pay, 
that he would be always engaged with the very study, which, 
were he rich, he would have made his occupation. What was 
this study? Not the acquisition of the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages. These languages, Latin especially, had been regarded 
as introductory to the professions ; as qualification for the study 
of Law or Theology. This was the meanest view that could 
be taken of the subject. Again, the languages had been re- 
garded as the road to the literature ; and the literature was sup- 
posed to constitute what was called “learning.” This was a 
traditional superstition. There had, indeed, been a time when 
this was really the fact. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
ries, the works of the ancients were regarded not only as master- 
pieces of art, but as the storehouse of all knowledge. Education 
consisted then in appropriating their thoughts. All the sciences 
were to be founded upon the principles they had laid down. 
The history of the ancient world was the only school of the 
politician or the diplomatist. These views were true and fruit- 
fulin their day. They could be no longer either. The sciences 
had attained such a development, that any school handbook 
contained more truths of this sort than all the writings of anti- 
quity. As vehicles of thought, the modern languages had 
superseded Latin. Nor, again, did the use of Philology lie in 
tracing the past history of science. True, there were dark 
corners in the sciences, which could be illuminated by a know- 
ledge of their past. But this was only a special application of 
their knowledge, not that which conferred on it its universal 
value. 

To find this value we must rise to a higher elevation. Clas- 
sical learning might be compared to a vast mountain-range, of 
which the successive peaks offered wider and wider prospects. 
On each of these summits men had been inclined, at various 
periods in the history of learning, to rest as at the end of their 
journey. The toil of reaching many of these heights was often 
well repaid, but they were not the top. The time was now 
come when we might comprehend PHILOLOGY as a whole, as no 
longer subsidiary to other studies, as a science in itself, having 
its own end. He would propose to define this end as “ know- 
ledge of human nature as exhibited in antiquity.” The expres- 
sion seems to have been supplied by Wilhelm von Humboldt 
(Humboldt to Wolf, Werke, v. 18). It is largely developed by 
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Wolf. When we speak of “knowing human nature,” we naturally 
think of that empirical worldly craft which is got by much mix- 
ing with men. In our definition, the expression bears the full 
sense of the words: the study of man’s nature with its original 
forces and qualities, and the modifications which varied circum- 
stances impose on those forms. This knowledge cannot be got 
from life. To get it we must have our eye continually directed 
upon some great nation, and follow the education of that nation 
through all its successive stages. We must study a commu- 
nity, not individuals, And what, in the knowledge of indivi- 
duals, the study of some great man’s biography is for us, that, 
in the knowledge of humanity, is done for us by the history of 
some highly cultivated nation. This is a knowledge which 
cannot be communicated by teaching. In this respect it is like 
Philosophy ; it grows up in the mind as the result of long-con- 
tinued occupation with the object. It is a constantly growing 
picture of a national existence, to which we are insensibly 
adding fresh traits. To create and preserve our conception of a 
full and harmonious national life, requires our most strenuous 
mental effort ; nothing less, in short, than the devotion of our 
whole will and attention. The sources from which this con- 
ception is to be drawn are threefold—1. The written remains ; 
2. The works of art; and, 3. Other remains, such as buildings, 
inscriptions, coins, implements, weapons, etc. 

To map out in detail the manifold sections into which this 
complex study branches, was the object of a special course, 
called in German university language, “ Encyclopedia of Philo- 
logy.” There is in print one draft of such a course (Museum 
der Alterthumswissenschaft, i. 1), which, as dating in 1807, may 
be presumed to be in the form which Wolf finally approved. 
It has been translated into French; but it is almost unknown 
in this country, though we find that George Bancroft, the 
American historian, had projected an English translation, which, 
however, he did not execute. In it Wolf marshals the whole 
contents of Philology into six introductory, and eighteen mate- 
rial divisions. The six introductory disciplines prepare the 
student for entering within the circle of historical and real 
knowledge contained in the other eighteen branches. These 
eighteen antiquarian sciences are themselves so many means, 
which, united, conduct to the contemplation of antiquity. This 
end, this epopteia, or actual admission to the mysteries, is none 
other than that knowledge of which we have already spoken— 
the knowledge of man in the ancient world, as exhibited in an 
eminent organic common life. This attainment is the final 
reward of the true student. It is in his constant endeavour to 
gtasp this many-sidedness of thought and feeling that consists 
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his progress, his self-culture. As a condition of this higher 
culture on the student’s part, Wolf insisted on a feeling for 
the ideal. He resisted with all his power that mean habit of 
thought, by which he was surrounded in Halle, of looking at 
learning as the cow that kept the family in milk. He was 
fond of quoting that sentence of Aristotle, where he is explain- 
ing why drawing should form a part of all liberal education? 
“ Recte studet qui sibi et vite studet” should be our motto. Liberal 
studies followed in an illiberal spirit sink below any mechanical 
art in worth. It should be our constant endeavour to keep 
alive in our own bosoms a love for study. In reading with the 
fear of examination (Hzamenscheu) before our eyes, this is im- 
possible. “ Perverse studere qui examinibus studeant.” 

Making classical study thus comprehensive, and fixing its 
aim thus high, Wolf descended in practice to the minutize of 
grounding. He regarded all university instruction as, at most, 
introducing the learner to the subject ; teaching him to find his 
own way in it. He would not load his pupils with the out- 
pouring of his own learning. He aimed at infusing his own 
spirit into them, that, entering into fresh combinations in new 
personalities, it might strike out fresh and rich results for science. 
He refused, indeed, unprepared students in the seminarium, 
requiring every one to bring with him a competent knowledge 
of Greek and Latin. The student must rise up to the instruc- 
tion, not the instruction descend to him. He looked to the 
energy of the individual as the source of his progress. In the 
seminary, all the work was done by the pupils themselves. The 
inspector presided and directed, like the moderator in the old 
universities, but did not lecture. The exercises (Uebwngen) 
were of three kinds: interpretation, disputation, teaching a 
school-class. On an “interpretation” day, the student whose 
turn it was undertook not merely to render, or “ construe” his 
author, but to support his interpretation by reasons. He was 
bound to show that he had used the best that commentators 
offered, but that he had, by reflection and comparison, made it 
his own. The interpretation was to be strictly of the sense, no 
exposition of the beauties, of the passage ; not esthetical, but 
grammatical. When necessary only it might be critical of the 
text, ¢.g., emendation is an admissible way of meeting a diffi- 
culty in Martial, not so in Virgil. “You are to imagine you 
have before you the head form in a grammar school.” “Though 
only one, or two at most, students were to be put on in the 
hour, yet every one was to prepare himself as fully as if it were 
his turn to interpret. The whole exercise was to be gone 
through in Latin, except when Wolf directed German, of which 
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occasions he never gave notice beforehand. A whole paragraph 
of connected meaning was to be taken at once. The main drift 
to be first stated in few words. Then to pass to the secondary 
propositions; then to the words which were to be explained 
singly. This method to be strictly adhered to, to avoid con- 
fusion in the train of thought. The seminarist whose turn it 
was to interpret represented the professor for the time. When 
the interpreter got on tolerably, Wolf would allow him to pro- 
ceed to the end of the hour without interrupting him once. 
But if he perceived in the performer assumption, self-conceit, 
or a tendency to shirk difficulties, his interference and correc- 
tion were incessant. Many a seminarist who had incurred this 
fate, deservedly or undeservedly, “ will remember as long as he 
lives,” says Schulz, “the agony of such an hour” (Lrinnerungen 
von F. A. Wolf, Berlin, 1836). The disputations, also in Latin, 
were viva voce, but not extemporaneous. The respondent, who 
chose his own opponent, had eight days’ notice of his theme. 
They were to collect all the matter they could on the subject 
from books, and then arrange it in writing. The opponent 
must select for attack main points, not errors of expression or 
trivial matters. He was not to linger pertinaciously on one 
weak point, but to pass on to the next. Two hours per week were 
allotted to interpretation. Disputations were held at intervals 
of perhaps six weeks. Wolf was far from disapproving some 
vehemence in these contests, and thought a disputant should 
take in good part all that passed. Only, they must not come to 
blows, arguments too hard. Acrimony of feeling should not be 
shown, such amenities as “ quisquis talia blaterat est tarandus” 
were improper; the individual should never be attacked. So 
long as disputant and opponent kept to the point, Wolf, as 
moderator, hardly interfered at all. It was generally a sign of 
dissatisfaction when he broke in on the dispute in German; 
though even Wolf had days on which Latin would not come 
fluently from his tongue. Not only the disputations, but all 
the exercises in the seminary, were open to the public, and 
were in fact attended regularly by all the classical students. 
The school-lessons were given by the seminarists twice a week, 
in one of the schools of the Francke Institute, one in the first 
form, where a Greek poet was read; the other in the third, in 
Latin syntax. Before going into the lesson, Wolf would give 
minute directions how to conduct it. The first lesson in each 
semester he gave himself, in the presence of the seminarists. 
After that he left them to go on alone. But he took care to be 
privately informed how the lessons had prospered, and admini- 
stered praise or blame accordingly. By practice only, he was 
ever insisting, and not by theoretical rules, can one learn to 
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teach. It is just like any other art. One cannot learn to make 
shoes by drawing them with chalk on the wall, without leather. 

The seminarium was one instrument, silently efficacious, 
by which Wolf raised classical studies in Germany. His pub- 
lic lectures were the more brilliant and popular instrument of 
his success. In his Lncyclopddie he sketched a comprehensive 
scheme of philological research; he was prepared himself to 
give striking examples of original treatment in a great variety 
of the subjects into which he had partitioned it. He lectured, 
independently of the seminarium, fourteen hours a week in 
summer, and seventeen in the winter semester. He considered 
two lectures a day a proper average for a professor. Who- 
ever attempts to read three hours, he would say, sinks into a 
mere Heftleser. During the twenty-three years he was at 
Halle, he seems to have read at least fifty different courses. Of 
these, many were interpretations of classical authors. Among 
the authors read we find the Iliad. This course was the most 
frequently repeated ; ten times during the twenty-three years, 
ic. every second year, for it was begun in 1785. The Odyssey 
was given three times; the Homeric Hymns once. We find 
besides the Greek dramatists, Hesiod, Theognis, Pindar, Aristo- 
phanes, Herodotus, Demosthenes , and Zschines, Plato, Xeno- 
phon, Lucian, Longinus. Aristotle only occurs once, and that 
the Poetics; the Gospels (Matthew and Mark) once. The usual 
Latin authors were also read. The subjects to which separate 
courses of original lectures were devoted, were as follows :—1. 
Encyclopedia ‘of Philology; 2. History of Greek Literature ; each 
of these nine times repeated ; 3. History of Latin Literature, five 
times; 4. Roman Antiquities, seven times; 5. Survey of Ancient 
History, six times; 6. Greek Antiquities six times ; 7. Composi- 
tion generally ; 8. Latin Composition ; 9. History of Philology ; 
10. Principles of History; 11. General introduction to Plato's 
writings ; 12. Introduction to reading of Homer; 13. Numis- 
matics; 14. Ancient Geography; 15. Ancient Painting. He 
never printed any of these lectures; indeed, he did not write 
them out at length. He inserted in the Jena Literary Gazette 
a prohibition of any attempt to publish any of them under his 
name. They would be misrepresentations, he said ; not inten- 
tionally, but because suggestions thrown out orally have a 
freedom which cannot belong to a formal written statement. 
But many copies were in circulation from the students’ note- 
books, of which four or five have since been printed. None of 
these, say his pupils, give more than a distant notion of his 
incomparable manners. Sparks struck from his anvil flew into 
every part of Germany, and beyond it; and may be found, says 
Bernhardy (Griech. Zit. i. 168), in the most remote corners. 
He disapproved the mechanical note-taking of the German 
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lecture-rooms, though he would occasionally dictate a sentence 
to be taken down, when he wished it to be thought over. Nor 
would he ever dictate translation, a favourite refuge of the lazy, 
but preferred to distribute sheets of a printed version. His 
lectures were all prepared, but all extempore ; a few notes only 
before him. Occasionally, overtaken by the hour, he had to 
come before his class quite unprepared ; and they never thought 
him more fresh and genial than at those times. All voices are 
united as to the power and impressiveness of his delivery. 
Carl von Raumer, who heard him in 1803, speaks of the 
peculiar spell which his vast learning, keen criticism, and 
ardent interest in his subject threw round the hearer. Goethe, 
on a visit to Wolf in 1805, prevailed upon one of the daughters 
to conceal him, more than once, behind the hangings during a 
lecture. The poet has recorded, in his own untranslatable 
words (Tag und Jahres Hefte, 1805), that his expectations were 
fulfilled by “the spontaneous deliverance of a full mind, a 
revelation issuing from a thorough knowledge, and diffusing 
itself over the audience with spirit, taste, and freedom.” Bern- 
hardy says it rather resembled clever and witty conversation 
than formal teaching. Even grown-up men would fain have 
put themselves to school to him; as Jacobs (the editor of 
the Anthologia), who, after he was master of the school at Gotha, 
formed a plan for going to Halle for a year to hear Wolf. Pupils, 
who became professors in their turn, even copied his singular- 
ities,—his rapid movement from the door to the desk, his con- 
stant hemming, his immovable look fixed on the text-book 
before him. The “wit” of which Bernhardy speaks is not to 
be understood of small jokes, intended to raise a laugh along 
the benches. This he despised, as a man who is rich in jewels 
does not forge small coin. It was rather a vein of lively 
thought running through all he uttered. “Zes hommes n’ont 
jamais montré plus esprit, que lorsqu’ils ont badiné” found its 
exemplification in Wolf. The examples by which he would 
illustrate a rule were not merely striking, they were of that 
sort which impress themselves for ever upon the memory. 

His aim in lecturing was not to communicate knowledge, but 
to stimulate. Full of knowledge as he was, he would only sug- 
gest, point out how and when a subject could be studied. 
Hence the impossibility of setting down his lectures in black 
and white. He did not enunciate truths, but, starting from 
some far-off point already established, arranged the extant 
material, examined the evidence as in open court, and so, after 
full hearing of both sides, allowed the result to establish itself 
before the mental eye. One bust, and one only, ornamented 
his lecture-room, that of Lessing. This was symbolical of the 
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spirit which breathed through all he said, the spirit of critical 
inquiry, which adheres precisely to the evidence, which dis- 
criminates with truth-loving care the certain from the probable, 
and scrupulously marks the exact shade of probability. 

Tn a new course he would define the aim of the particular 
study in hand, mark the point from which it should be begun, 
and then indicate the books and other materials from which 
help was to be got. He generally gave a brief chronological 
outline of the literature, assigning his time, place, and value to 
every labourer in the field, in few and telling words. He 
marked the gaps and blanks in any province of learned inves- 
tigation, suggesting them as undiscovered tracts to the enter- 
prise of the young scholar. In interpretation lectures he would 
begin very slowly, dwelling long on short portions, and gram- 
matically analysing at length. He treated the class as be- 
ginners requiring to be initiated gradually. As the semester 
advanced the pace was quickened, and more was directed to be 
read at home. He would have each writer illustrated only by 
himself or contemporary writers. He laid great stress on trans- 
lation, insisting on the idiom of the language into which the 
translation was being made. He recommended that a verbal 
translation should be made the basis, and gradually improved 
upon till a new whole was produced. He would take for his 
text-book the author to whom his own studies were directed, 


whether he was editing or reviewing, ¢g., he lectured on the 
Homeric Hymns on occasion of Ilgen’s edition (1796). This 
he found contributed to throw a fresh interest into the lectures. 


To estimate the effort of a single mind, in proposing an aim 
thus lofty for classical studies, and in pushing them with so 
much vigour, we must remember that it was at the very crisis 
when the philanthropists seemed almost to have grasped their 
victory. They had succeeded in discrediting the study of the 
ancient languages, in general opinion, for the ‘first time since the 
Renaissance. A reform of the grammar schools on their prin- 
ciples seemed imminent. Wolf represents the reaction against 
the new realism. His love for the investigation of antiquity 
was one impulse; but an antagonism to the prevalent views 
on education was also ever present. The presumption and 
ignorance of the philanthropists irritated him; their growing 
popularity alarmed him. He would not have conceived so 
completely his ideal of human culture as based on the tradi- 
tions of the Greek world, had it not been brought out in sharp 
contrast with the school of useful knowledge. Even in 1786, 
the tone in which he speaks of humane studies is one of de- 
spondency. Alluding to the promise afforded by a young pupil, 
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he writes, “ This is the only kind of solace left for us, who are 
occupied with matters which are in little esteem with the pub- 
lic. Every day sees the prospects of these studies become 
more and more clouded. The new hierophants now abroad 
desire to preserve their disciples from all tinge of literature, 
else they would no longer command their devotion.” As time 
goes on the danger passes away, and Wolf’s language becomes 
more hopeful. He is not less strenuous in denouncing the main: 
principle of the innovators,—“ education in knowledge of the 
useful ;” but he is forward to welcome what is true and good 
in their doctrines. He spoke highly of the early forerunners of 
Philanthropinism, Comenius and Locke. Of Rousseau’s Himile 
he said it contained many good hints, especially on the treat- 
ment of the early years of infancy and childhood. Even Trapp’s 
“ Pidagogik” he praises, as offering many practical observations 
on mental training. He condemned all running-down of science, 
and favoured attempts of the moderate eclectics, e.g., Niemeyer 
(Grundsdtze der Erziehung), to adopt as much as was practicable 
from the philanthropists. 

Notwithstanding, he brings out in later years, with increas- 
ing emphasis, the educational ideal which had been steadily 
growing more distinct to him. This is the pure Greek ideal ; 
as he defines it in 1807, a purely human education, and eleva- 
tion of all the powers of mind and soul to a beautiful harmony 
of the inner and outer man, the éyxixAvos waideia of the ancients. 
As long as there exists in the world a generation who make 
this elevation their aim, so long will they turn to the ancients 
for instruction and encouragement in prosecuting it. The sim- 
plicity, the dignity, the grand comprehensive spirit of their 
works, will ever make them a source from which the human soul 
will draw perpetual youth. Those grand old Greek characters 
are to us not personages displayed upon a remote historical 
stage, but intimate friends whom we have known and esteemed 
and loved. The banishment of this ideal from German schools 
would be the greater mistake, inasmuch as there is a peculiar 
affinity between the Greek and the Teutonic mind. Wolf ap- 
peals to Goethe (Dedication to Museum), “May your powerful 
aid be exerted to save our country from the sacrilegious hands 
which would tear from it the palladium of ancient learning! 
Be it in our language, be it in our blood, I know not, but no 
people of the modern world has fallen so readily in as we have 
with the tone of Greek poetry and oratory. We are not de- 
terred from approaching the shrines of these heroes by the 
strange forms with which they surround themselves; we alone 
have never attempted to beautify their simplicity, to drape 
over their indelicacies.” 
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Wolf's writings cannot be treated on their merits. They 
were strictly a part of his professional activity. He was emi- 
nently a teacher, not a writer. Everything he wrote, or pro- 
jected writing, not excepting the celebrated Prolegomena, was 
an occasional publication arising out of some call or suggestion 
of his public teaching. Of this kind he printed not a little ; 
and for one book which he achieved he projected twenty. We 
shall only mention a few among these to which particular in- 
terest attaches. In 1778 he added “ Remarks,” and promised 
an Appendix to a translation of Harris’s Hermes. But the 
second volume, which should have contained Wolf's disserta- 
tions, never appeared. In the next year, he was reading Demos- 
thenes, from the point of view of Attic law. He had hitherto 
relied on second-hand authorities for this branch, and was de- 
termined to do so no longer. As he read, the wish grew up to 
show in a single specimen how the mass of material, collected 
by the industry of ages, on Demosthenes, should be dealt with 
by an editor. It so happened that at this time a scheme was 
on foot for a collective publication of Greek classics. Korte, 
Wolf’s excellent biographer, confounds (Korte, i. 252) this with 
another plan, promoted or patronized by Ruhnken, for a series 
of Latin classics. The Greek series was to be under the editor- 
ship of C. G. Schiitz, then editor of the Jena Literary Gazette. 
Both projects were of that comprehensive character which rising 
scholars, in the exuberance of their powers, have formed, and 
will continue to form, in each generation,—projects of which the 
wrecks lie about us in our libraries, in vain warning future 
adventurers of their certain fate. Of the two schemes with which 
Wolf was connected, neither, as far as we know, produced any 
fruit, beyond the Leptines, which Wolf brought out in 1789. 
He intended his edition for advanced readers—not for schools. 
He would not have any classic read in schools which it required 
much antiquarian knowledge to understand. Wolf's material 
having been appropriated by all succeeding editors, has become 
pretty well known in this country in our schools and univer- 
sities, though not in its original shape. A better known book 
among us, Bockh’s Public Economy of Athens, owed its sugges- 
tion directly to Wolf’s Leptines. The books both of Wolf and 
his pupil are not antiquarian books, but are penetrated by that 
tacit reference to the conditions of modern society, in which 
Wolf first led the way. The /eptines, at the time of its appear- 
ance, excited the attention of the learned world. It drew a 
complimentary letter from Heyne, who characteristically gives 
himself the air of knowing all that Wolf has to say, and there- 
fore approving all he has said. The Leptines enjoyed that im- 
munity from censure which is often accorded to first publications. 
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Not, indeed, that it needed indulgence, unless it were for the 
warmth of its outbreaks against Reiske, the last editor of 
Demosthenes. Even these were forgiven to a young scholar, 
who, from a truer critical stand-point, condemned the system 
of arbitrary emendation in which the editors of the eighteenth 
century indulged. We may remember that Porson felt bound 
to speak with no less severity of Reiske on this ground. In the 
lapse of time, Wolf himself detected his own errors, and twenty- 
seven years afterwards (1816) advertised a corrected edition, 
“ab erroribus olim commissis purgatior.” But this too remained 
among unfulfilled projects. 

A similar fate awaited the Varia Lectiones of Muretus, and 
the Select Dialogues of Lucian. Of each of these undertakings 
Wolf brought out a Vol. 1, and there dropped them. In 1792 he 
revised the text of Herodian for the Francke press. It was too 
hurriedly done ; he was extremely dissatisfied with his recen- 
sion, and was always talking of an improved edition, but never 
put a hand to it. An edition of the 7usculan Disputations, in 
the same year, arose again out of the class-room. He thought 
this treatise much better fitted for beginners than the Offices, 
which, however, had established themselves by preference in 
the schools. Wolf had an afternoon lecture on the “ Tusculans,” 
which was rather a favourite of his. It was probably attended 
by the younger students, and he himself may have regarded it 
as a relaxation after other collegia, which required preparation. 
Orelli, who had a copy as taken down by some auditor, hints 
that Wolf had allowed himself great latitude in this lecture, 
with an eye to enlivening the afternoon, and that he would by 
no means have stood to all that he had said. Yet the extracts 
of the course which Orelli published (at the end of his edition, 
Turici, 1829) are rich in keen remark on the force of words 
and phrases, from which others besides beginners may learn 
much. Wolf himself had no thought of publishing these Scholia, 
as we truly call them. What he edited was the text only; an 
“ egregia recensio,” in Orelli’s judgment, of a book, in which, after 
all Bentley had done for it, still lingered (and even yet linger) 
not a few corruptions. 

The Prolegomena to Homer (1795) had the same casual origin. 
The work to which he owed European fame was written with- 
out premeditation, or the least anticipation of such a result. 
The Francke press, finding their school-Homer exhausted, asked 
Wolf to revise the text for a new edition. For twenty years 
he had had Homer, and the problem of the Homeric text, before 
him. Homeric criticism was an untouched soil. The scholars 
of the seventeenth century, who had tampered with every 
author, had held aloof from Homer as from sacred ground. 
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The text was a mere “ vulgate,” formed by continued reprinting 
with accumulating errors from the Venetian or Florentine edi- 
tions. Clarke, whose name is a byword among school-boys, 
but who really possessed more metrical skill than any preceding 
editor, had done good service in expelling some of the more gross 
of these errors. Ernesti made (1759) improvements on Clarke, 
and this text (Ernesti-Clarkianus) was in complete possession of 
the field. No principle guided the editors. It was taken for 
granted that the ordinary canons of editing applied straight 
away to the Homeric text. Nor would it have been easy for 
any one, who had not seen the Venetian Scholia, to have dis- 
covered that it was not so. The Venetian Scholia were pub- 
lished by Villoison in 1788, and were immediately read with 
eagerness. Yet no scholar, Heyne least of all, saw in them 
what Wolf saw in them,—the true principle on which the text 
must be constituted. Even as late as 1803, we find Elmsley 
laying it down (Hd. Rev. vol. ii. p. 314) that “the plan which is 
adopted by the generality of enlightened editors” is the right 
one, and commending Heyne for having followed it.1 The 
history of the Homeric text opened Wolf’s eyes to the fact 
that the Homeric text is a unique case; that here we can- 
not make it our object to approximate our book to the book 
as it came from the hands of the author, and that the only 
thing left for us is to choose one among the Alexandrian 
texts as our norma. He was thus prepared to undertake, for 
a mere school edition, a revolution in the text of Homer, the 
extent and merits of which were only slowly appreciated after 
a lapse of years. 

As there was to be no exegetical commentary, nor notes of 
any kind, Wolf’s emendations ran the risk of being overlooked, 
or rejected as wanton, without some justification. This he pro- 
posed to provide in a preface, the original intention of which 
was simply to give an account of his method of dealing with 
the text. This bearing of the Prolegomena should ever be borne 
in mind in reading them. The Wolfian hypothesis has been 
treated in this country as a mere wanton paradox, the amuse- 
ment of the vacant hours of a perverse ingenuity. It was 
really only an attempt to sketch the history of the text, with 
the purpose of showing the principle on which that text must 
necessarily be arranged. 

The material was all at hand. He had long been in the 
habit of making a note of all he met with in his reading that 
bore on this favourite topic. His notes were mostly on single 


1 This error still lingers. Dindorf calls his Homer ‘ Ad optimorum 
librorum fidem expressa”! In any sense of the words ‘*‘ best manuscripts,” 
the “ Marc. 454,” must be the best, and this Dindorf has not collated. 
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sheets, or scraps of paper. When anything was to be written, 
these memoranda were gone through and winnowed. The 
views over which he was meditating were always present to 
him; he had but to marshal his proofs and illustrations. In 
the instance of Homer, this material was unusually abundant. 
The ideas to which he was now going to give birth had been 
maturing for twenty years. A great deal has been written on 
the question of Wolf’s originality. He had seen Wood’s Essay 
on the Original Genius of Homer; for though the essay had 
only “crept out to the extent of seven copies” at home, one of 
those seven had found its way to Germany, and a translation 
had appeared at Frankfort (1773), before the book was actually 
published in England. Casaubon’s hint, and Bentley’s more 
confident assertion, were both known to him. On the other 
hand, Vico was not known to him, even in 1795. But it is un- 
necessary to turn over the moderns in search of a prompter ; 
Wolf has said nothing which is not embodied in the well- 
known passage of Josephus (Cont. Apion, i. 2), which is quoted 
everywliere, and which is itself the expression of a fact which 
was known to all the critics of the Ptolemaic age. Be this as 
it may, whoever was the suggester, the suggestion had early 
struck root in Wolf’s mind, and found it congenial soil. In 
1779, while still a student at Gottingen, he had written for 
Heyne an exercise, which had defended some heretical paradox 
on Homer. In the following year he offered Nicolai, the Berlin 
publisher, a dissertation “ On the Origin of the Homeric Poems.” 
Seeing that the dissertation was unwritten, and the projector a 
youth of one-and-twenty, we cannot say that Nicolai was unwise 
in declining the offer. The thought, banished for a time, occurred 
again and again, as his studies ranged more widely over classical 
antiquity. Yet, as his ideas gained in distinctness, they 
appeared to him to lose in probability. The ardour of youthful 
discovery was gradually tempered by a sense of the doubtfulness 
of all conclusions on a point of such high antiquity. In this 
state of mind he happened to meet with the notion in a flimsy 
French book, Perrault, Paralléle des Anciens et des Modernes, 
1690. Disgusted at finding himself in such bad company, he 
fell back at once on the traditional belief. He endeavoured 
with all his might to establish this opinion by evidence. Even 
after he had recurred to his original view, he continued for 
twelve years to assume in his public lectures the received 
origin of the poems. Thus it was, that once embarked on the 
question of the text of Homer, he found it impossible to quit it 
in few words. So the Preface grew into the Prolegomena, and the 
Prolegomena into a volume. He had begun printing at once, 
as if it were to cost him but a few days’ writing. The whole was 
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composed with the printer at his heels—-his lectures and other 
official duties going on all the while. “ The Fair (Leipzig) 
hurries a man like death !” he wrote on one proof-sheet. Marks 
of this haste are apparent enough in the Prolegomena. 

If we measure the Prolegomena by the impression produced 
by them on the course of classical learning, we shall be unable 
to name any other single work whose influence is to be com 
pared to theirs. It was no momentary diversion, but an abid- 
ing impulse. “ Jngens philologie emendatio,’ Bockh once (in 
1834) ascribed to the Proleyomena. He might have said they 
had inaugurated a new epoch in Philology. Paradoxes startle, 
die out, and are forgotten. The Prolegomena turned critical 
inquiry into a new direction, which it has ever since obeyed. 
They first taught scholars that the resources of Greek and Latin 
were not exhausted when the languages were learned, but that 
the languages were but a step to an almost unexplored field of 
investigation. If, on the other hand, we measure the Prolego- 
mena by the standard of the best critical essays which modern 
learning has given us, we shall not be able to place them in the 
highest rank. This is owing in part to a crudity of style, a 
fault not uncommon in great extempore orators. “ Each step,” 
writes Korte, “is firm; each word of exact precision. The Latin 
is that of a man who thinks out his expression ; it is at once his 
own and genuinely Roman.” But the excellent biographer is 
carried here far beyond the mark by his enthusiasm. Haste 
has, it appears to us, interfered greatly with clearness of style. 
But beyond this, there is undeniably a crudity of conception. 
This defect was inevitable. The Homeric problem was too 
complicated to be capable of being thought out by the first 
mind which grappled with it. The question has been wrought 
out with much greater precision and fulness of detail since by 
Lachmann, Lehrs, Nitzsch, Lauer, Hermann, Kéchly, La Roche ; 
and to their writings, inferior as they are in grasp and genius to 
Wolf, the young scholar who intends to study Homer must now 
have recourse. As a discussion of the special question, the Pro- 
legomena have passed into oblivion. The book is laid aside. 
The author’s name stands out brighter than ever, as we come 
more closely to discern how vast was the step he made on the 
way towards a true conception of the early times of Greek his- 
tory. Niebuhr has been accused by Blum (Kinleitung in Rom’s 
alte Geschichte) of disingenuousness in not mentioning Wolf's 
Prolegomena as having suggested his idea, that the early history 
of Rome was founded on poems. There is no disingenuousness 
in the case. The fact is, that the leading ideas of Wolf’s Pro- 
legomena were of that character that they became at once, with 
all their consequences, the common property, not of scholars 
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only, but of all the world. The conception we all have of 
popular poetry seems to us so self-evident, that our difficulty 
is to understand that it was not always possessed. It requires 
an effort to remember that for ages even scholars applied the 
same measure to Virgil and Tasso as to Homer; that they con- 
founded the artificial imitation with the genuine product of the 
creative imagination. Even on the more special question of the 
origin of the Homeric poems, whatever there may be to retrench 
in Wolf’s arguments, his main proposition has maintained itself 
unshaken. His views have been continually gaining ground; 
and as Nitzsch himself before his death became a convert, we ° 
may safely say that no scholar will again find himself able to 
embrace the unitarian hypothesis. 

We have a curious proof of this double character of the 
Wolfian ideas, viz., their originality and their obviousness, in 
the reception which the Prolegomena experienced on their 
publication. 

Wolf had -wished to confine the discussion of his views to the 
learned world. With this intention he wrote in Latin, and ob- 
stinately resisted all the proposals made him for any German 
version of his argument. In spite of his precautions, however, 
the little literary journals were very soon up in arms. The 
readers of Homer, or who wished to pass for such, were shocked, 
and pained, and distressed by this impious attempt to take their 
Homer from them. It was but a part of the jacobinical crusade 
against everything which our fathers had believed, every name 
which they had held in honour. The clamour affected Wolf 
little, if at all. The public was not then such a many-headed 
monster as it has since become; it had not so many throats to 
scream with. Wolf waited to hear what the learned world would 
say. In Holland, which held then the first place in learning, in 
England, in France, not a single voice was raised on his side. 
Villoison declared the book a “literary impiety,” and is said to 
have regretted the publication of the Scholia, which had placed 
arms in the hands of the German critic. Sainte-Croix, who, by 
courtesy, took rank among the learned, refuted Wolf without 
reading his book. Fauriel, indeed, at a later time, transplanted 
the Wolfian idea to French soil; but in 1795 he was only twenty- 
two. In England, Elmsley, in 1813, could only count “ten men 
who really study the minutiz of Greek.”—-(Life of Blomfield, i. 12.) 
Of that number Elmsley himself was confessedly among the 
first. But Elmsley in 1795 was only twenty-two. Even ten 
years later, when he wrote his review of Heyne’s Homer (Ed. 
fev. July 1803), he betrays a weakness as a Homeric scholar, 
which seems out of proportion to his strength when put forth 
on the dramatists. Though Wolf’s historical criticism found no 
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favour in the English universities, yet by some process which 
we have not traced, (was it by Porson’s advice ?) nearly all his 
emendations were adopted in the Oxford Homer (called the 
Grenville) of 1800, though it was pretended by the editors that 
they were corrections made from the collation of Mss. Ruhnken, 
then at the head of European philologists, to whom the Pro- 
legomena were dedicated, felt himself uncomfortably shaken in 
his habitual notions, but was too old to catch the new point of 
view on which conviction depended. 

If Wolf got no assent from the scholars, he got, at least, no- 
thing but bare contradiction. The thorough investigation of the 
subject could not take place till a generation of younger men 
arose, trained in the very ideas which Wolf’s own teaching set 
afloat. Wolf had been long removed from the scene before any- 
thing worthy of the name of a counter argument appeared. 

Besides the learned, there was another class whose judgment 


_ on the subject Wolf valued, and to whose consideration he had 


expressly recommended it. These were the poets. Their ver- 
dict was not on the whole favourable. Wilhelm von Humboldt 
indeed sympathized and approved. He undertook to read the 
whole of Homer through again, to test the hypothesis of the 
Prolegomena by his own impressions. Wieland, with radical 
levity, is said to have congratulated the world that “ we were 
now rid of one superstition more ;” but for himself appears to 
have gone on believing in the unity. Flaxman, to whom Lord 
Spencer had shown the Prolegomena on their appearance, gave 
his cordial approval, and endeavoured to spread the Wolfian 
notions in the two English universities. Nor was his conviction 
that of a moment, for in 1804 he writes to a friend: 


“ A perfection of arts and manufactures, as described in the Odyssey, 
is not to be found in countries without money or commerce. The 
Alexandrian critics could well supply these embellishments, yet what 
they have done seems wonderfully cautious. The successions of criti- 
eal hands through which these poems have passed, must naturally give 
them a sort of homogeneous surface which we judge by, rather than 
the nice agreement of inornate parts, in supposing they were the pro- 
duction of one man. The Prolegomena strongly enforce the following 
truth, that human excellence in art and science is the accumulated 
labour of ages.” 

Flaxman’s opinion, as this extract shows, must be taken in 
the character of the artist, not of the critic, though his acquaint- 
ance with what had been said on Homer must have been great, 
if it be true that he had consulted more than 2000 works dur- 
ing the composition of his Outlines. Schiller, like Walter Scott, 
set aside the rhapsodic origin of the poems without a hearing, a8 
“necessarily barbarous.” From Voss, least of all, was assent to 
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be expected. Voss had just achieved the triumph of making 
Homer the public property of German readers. Through Voss’s 
translations Homer was at this moment (1795) the rage. Voss 
could not admit that he had anything to learn about his poet. 
His very position forced him to head the cry against the Wol- 
fian heresies. Voss indeed was probably a sincere believer. 
For it was precisely that uniform tone of simplicity and nature 
which distinguishes the Homeric poetry from all artificial writing 
—it was precisely this tone which Voss had succeeded in pre- 
serving in his German version. 

Of all the poets, by far the most important to Wolf was the 
opinion of Goethe. Goethe, too, had caught the Homeric fever 
which Voss had originated. The images of the cycle were fer- 
menting in his mind with such vehemence, that he meditated 
an original epic, to be called the Achilleis. At Wilhelm von 
Humboldt’s recommendation he read the Prolegomena, and re- 
read the Iliad thereupon. He felt himself deeply stirred by the 
suggestive pages. He was carried away by the brilliant specu- 
lation which seemed opened here, on the history of genius and 
poetic fiction. The theory of a collective Homer, he wrote to 
Schiller, “ is favourable to my present scheme, as lending a 
modern bard a title to claim for himself a place among the 
Homerid.” This is “the broad road” which his epigram cele- 
brates :— 


“ Erst die Gesundheit des Mannes der endlich vom Namen Homeros 
Kiihn uns befreiend, uns auch ruft in die vollere Bahn!” 


In the spring of 1796, he sent Wolf a copy of Wilhelm Meister. 
In the letter which accompanied the gift, he said, “Perhaps you 
will soon have from me the announcement of an epic poem, in 
which I do not conceal how much I am indebted to that con- 
viction you have so firmly implanted in my mind.” Before long, 
however, Goethe returned to a faith in the unity, and this for 
the very same reason which had made him a convert to the 
thapsodic origin,—conformity with his own subjective state of 
mind. He had embraced the new notions because they seemed 
“to resolve the two epics back into the original poetic ocean, 
out of which I may draw at pleasure.” He returned to the old 
faith when the Achilleis was given up; he found the cyclic 
material no longer plastic for his purposes. Goethe’s palinode 
is sung in the lines headed “ Homer wieder Homer.”—( Werke, 
ll. p. 335.) The date would be curious; but as Goethe’s works 
are printed at present, absolutely without editorial superinten- 
dence, we have not the means of fixing it. 

While the ruck of critics and poets were running down the 
Prolegomena as heretical novelties, a far more considerable adver- 
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sary came forward with an insinuation of the opposite kind. If 
there was one among the poets who might have been expected 
to give a hearty welcome to the Wolfian ideas—one, too, whose 
recommendation of them would have been all-powerful with the 
outside world—it was Herder. Herder’s services to literature, 
great in many directions, had been in none more conspicuous 
than in the light he had been the first to throw on the origin of 
poetical fiction. Taking up a hint first thrown out by a far 
greater man—Lessing,—Herder had enforced and popularized 
the distinction between natural and artificial poetry. These dis- 
cussions, and the establishment of the critical principle which 
Herder brought forward, were the proximate cause of that revo- 
lution in poetical taste which took place in Germany and Eng- 
land at the close of the last century. Immediately after bringing 
out the Prolegomena, Wolf had paid a visit to Jena and Weimar, 
and had there enjoyed the society of Goethe, of Wilhelm von 
Humboldt, and of Wieland, but had perceived, or imagined, that 
Herder had held aloof from him. A German is always ready 
to imagine that he is being cut; but in this instance it was not 
mere German susceptibility. On Wolf’s return to Halle, he 
saw in the Horen, then the leading critical monthly, a paper 
headed “ Homer, Time’s Favourite.” The anonymous author of 
the essay gave himself a supercilious air of overhauling, from 
a priori ground, the conclusions which Wolf had worked out, 
with modest hesitancy, on the ground of history. The writer 
dropped the remark by the way, that the rhapsodic origin of the 
Homeric poems had been long known to himself; that he had 
been long accustomed to regard Homer, like Thot and Hermes, 
as a constellation of lesser stars ; that when a boy he had dis- 
covered the distinct authorship of the Iliad and the Odyssey; 
that when travelling, not long before, in Italy, he had casually 
met with the newly-published Venetian Scholia, and had been 
astonished to find the suspicions of his childhood so strikingly 
confirmed. In all this we have nothing more than the omni- 
scient trick of the modern weekly reviewer, who has learned all 
he affects to know from the book he is running down—-a trick 
become so vulgarized, that we hardly now understand Wolf's 
indignation. We certainly should never take his mode of de- 
fence, by replying to such a critique. This he did by inserting 
a paragraph in the Jena Literary Gazette for October, begging 
the public not to decide, on such insufficient grounds as the 
Horen offered, a question of complicated historical evidence; 
and promising a German reproduction of the Prolegomena by a 
friend. The public laughed at the advertisement, and believed 
Herder, pending the appearance of the friend’s book, which never 
appeared. The advertisement only showed that Herder had 
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found the author’s weak side. Wolf had been silent while run 
down as a teacher of heretical paradox, but could not bear to 
have his originality called in question. 

Herder might possess the ear of the public, but among the 
learned he counted for nothing. It was notorious that he pos- 
sessed neither the linguistic nor the historical knowledge requi- 
site to form an opinion on the question. He was, in short, the 
modern reviewer, and accomplished in all his arts, for, if we 
may believe Garve, he had not even read the Prolegomena when 
he wrote his paper in the Horen. Wolf would have done better, 
as he himself acknowledged afterwards, to have taken no notice 
of Herder’s impertinence. The case was different with Heyne. 
Wolf wrote to Heyne complaining of Herder’s behaviour, and beg- 
ging Heyne, should he think fit, to review the Prolegomena in the 
Gottingen Gelehrte Anzeige, to put the Homeric question fully 
before the public, going, as fully as could be done in a periodical, 
into the arguments for and against the hypothesis. Heyne had 
already written his notice. It is contained in the number for 21st 
November 1795. Init Heyne had coolly treated the Prolegomena 
as the “ first fruit of the unexampled labours of Villoison.” 
He had gone on to say that the case had always seemed to him 
avery simple one; that he had always held Wolf’s views in 
his lectures, from which he even intimated that Wolf had ori- 
ginally derived them. That there might be no mistake, Heyne 
returned to the charge in the next number for 19th December. 

Wolf hated controversy, as calling him away from his proper 
pursuits. But it was impossible, he thought, to let this challenge 
pass. If any hesitation remained, it was removed by a long 
letter he received from Heyne, dated 28th February 1796, and 
which professed to be an answer to Wolf’s letter of the preceding 
November. In this letter, Heyne makes a cold compliment to 
Wolf on the extent of his researches ; but, he adds immediately, 
“so many years as I have occupied myself with Homer, it would 
be difficult to say anything that could be new to me.” He goes 
on to say that these ideas had early presented themselves to him 
as matter of course, for indeed they had occurred to many other 
readers of Homer. How early he had entertained these thoughts 
he could not say, but at least as early as he had read Macpher- 
son's Ossian. He could not say what were his opinions as far 
back as 1779. Did not remember the essay on the subject 
which Wolf had sent in to him in that year. Recollected that 
he had talked with Herder on the subject in 1770. His own 
object in editing Homer (Heyne’s Homer did not appear till 
1802) was different—interpretative merely. Had he had more 
leisure he might have engaged in the historical inquiry as Wolf 
had done. Wolf was fortunate in not having his time so broken 
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in upon by incessant official calls. Wolf had spoken first—-got 
the start of him. He gladly renounced the honours of priority 
in his favour. Only let the truth be spoken! by whom was 
of little consequence. That had always been his way of think- 
ing. His own temperament, too, was different from Wolf’s. 
Things appeared certain to some people which looked very 
doubtful to others. No matter! There were many roads to 
heaven. Let each go his own. Throughout the letter, which is 
long and embarrassed, Heyne does not repeat the charge of pla- 
giarism. But he does not withdraw it. The utmost concession 
he makes is, “ Had you come earlier to an understanding with 
me, my article in the Anzeige would have been expressed differ- 
ently in many secondary particulars. Not that I ever say what 
I do not think; but what I say may be variously modified in 
expression.” 

Such a letter was not likely to conciliate Wolf. He now 
resolved to make no reply to Heyne except in print. This he 
did in a pamphlet published in 1797, called Letters to Heyne. 
This pamphlet we only know through Korte’s account, who says 
it is a model of polemical elegance. The general merits of the 
controversy are obvious enough. As occupant of a leading chair 
in the wealthiest and most frequented of the German univer- 
sities, and manager of one of the most considerable literary 
reviews, Heyne, even had he been a man of ordinary learning, 
must have possessed great weight in the academical world. But 
Heyne’s learning was not ordinary. He had been for years con- 
sidered to stand at the head of classical learning in Germany; 
to have in Europe no superior but Ruhnken. Without origina- 
lity or philosophical power, without any grasp of the ancient 
world, without any real sense for scientifically historic inquiry, 
he had succeeded, by the adoption of hints thrown out by Les- 
sing or by Winckelmann, in giving a novelty to his notes on 
classical books. He became the popular editor of school classics, 
and Heyne’s editions were reprinted with avidity in Holland 
and England. His merits as a commentator are great, because 
the best commentator is the man who best adapts what others 
have struck out. The consideration which a conjuncture of 
favouring circumstances had procured him, was far beyond his 
real philological capacity. He had come to be thought—indeed, 
to think himself—the undoubted source of all the philological 
activity in Germany. Wolf’s Prolegomena, dedicated not to him, 
but to Ruhnken, were an act of rebellion against a lawfully con- 
stituted sovereign, an altogether monstrous product, the work of 
one who had been an ill- conditioned student, but who might 
have caught up some good notions from Heyne’s lectures. Heyne, 
we doubt not, honestly believed himself the original parent of 
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anything there might be good in the Prolegomena. A letter of 
Heyne’s has been since produced, of date 1790, in which, writing 
to Zoega, he speaks of the rhapsodic origin of the Homeric 
poems, and says that “it cannot be established by historical 
evidence.” The fact is of no moment whichever way it be decided. 
Whether Heyne had previously rejected or received the rhap- 
sodic origin, the originality of the Prolegomena remains the same. 
They are there to speak for themselves. Heyne contributed as 
much to them as Perrault or Wood. It is the whole conception, 
not the single hypothesis, which belongs to Wolf. His modern 
spirit of critical inquiry separates him from Heyne, as it does 
from Gesner, Ernesti, and the other German scholars of that 
century. The Prolegomena had the fate of all innovating books. 
Their real influence lay far below the superficial questions agi- 
tated in the contemporary controversy. That influence was 
silent and gradual, and was not fully felt till near a generation 
later, till Niebuhr and Ottfried Miiller. Even in 1804 (Preface 
to the Gdschen Homer), Wolf could say of himself that “he had 
few readers save those who had read to misrepresent.” 

Whatever disgusts this reception of the Prolegomena may 
have occasioned Wolf, it did not divert him from Homer. He 
projected two simultaneous editions of the text, one to be 
accompanied with a commentary. There was to be a volume of 
introduction, and several volumes of notes. One edition, with- 
out commentary or notes, was all there was ever executed. It 
is the Géschen Homer (1804), and is remarkable for a beauty of 
execution little regarded at that time, or any time, in Germany, 
and for correctness. Wolf boasts in the Preface to the Iliad 
that the two volumes do not contain a single printer’s error. 
This exactness was attained (by Schifer’s help) in spite of re- 
peated alterations of the adopted reading, such as almost drove 
the publisher to despair. While the book was printing, Wolf 
was not merely correcting the proof, but changing the reading 
again and again. He would hear nothing of commercial objec- 
tions, but insisted upon ever new revises till he was quite satis- 
fied that further improvement was impossible. 

Our notice of Wolf's publication during the Halle period 
must be concluded by barely mentioning the Four Orations of 
Cicero (1801), in which he established, by an exhaustive inquiry, 
the suspicions of their genuineness, first broached by Markland. 
In the Preface to this volume, he hinted that there remained 
among the Ciceronian orations still another speech which was 
really a rhetorician’s production. He wished to have the amuse- 
ment of seeing on what speech the guessers would pitch. But 
he did not make them wait long, for in the next year came out 
his Oratio pro Marcello (1802). Kérte relates a curious episode 
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in the history of Wolfian criticism. Boissonade, who was strongly 
against Wolf on the Homeric question, pronounced for him 
against the pseudo-Cicero, and wrote a précis of the argument 
of the Marcellina for the Journal des Débats. It was declined, 
on the ground that the Débats was on principle against innova- 
tion. The oration has passed for ages as Cicero’s; and this 
journal, said the editor, “ will not swerve from the principles of 
Rollin and the University of Paris, who never contested the 
authorship of these speeches.” This, which we have on the 
best authority, that of Bast, who was in intimate relations with 
Boissonade, is probably the correct version of the story told by 
Von Gieslen, a literary Dane, who was in Paris in 1806, that a 
journal refused a notice of Wolf’s essay because “ the Academy 
had declared the Oration ‘ Pro Marcello’ genuine.” 

The reader of anything that Wolf published during the Halle 
period will judge it amiss, if he does not bear in mind all through 
the subordinate relation in which it stands to his oral teaching. 
With Wolf the written work was ever only a makeshift, only 
intended to supplement the spoken word. When he had to 
write he felt in fetters. “A printed exposition,” he complains, 
“ wants the freedom one has in speaking.”---(Lit. Anal. iv. 387.) 
Markland, he thinks, would have done still greater things than 
he has, if, instead of that scrupulosity which suggested to him 
misgivings where others could see no cause for them, he had 
come into collision with other minds as a public teacher; a 
remark this, founded on the fact that Markland had refused the 
Regius Professorship of Greek. But Wolf forgot, or did not 
know, that a Greek Professor in the English universities did not 
“teach,” that there was, in fact, no public teaching in those 
seminaries, which decently shrouded the incompetency of their 
tutors in the privacy of a private apartment. To Wolf the pen 
was detestable. He wrote with great labour, polished inde- 
fatigably, and drove his publishers to despair by his never- 
ended corrections. Béckh, who had been his pupil, testifies to 
“the pains, the anxiety, the finish he was wont to bestow on 
what he wrote.”! He never satisfied himself with anything he 
put on paper. His translation of the first hundred lines of the 
Odyssey cost him so much thought, that when the publishers 
pressed him to complete it, he said he would only do it fora 
ducat a line. That was the cost of the time. The “pride” of 
which Bockh speaks, was that of one who would not as he 
could, because he could not as he would. He was not “ piger 
scribendi ferre laborem,’ but too solicitous “ sceribendi recte.” 
Besides that, he had a genial enjoyment in his own pursuits, 

' «Quanta cura, quam anxia, quam subtiliter W. solitus sit que scribe- 
bat pensitare.” 
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which never allowed him to regard his stores as mere material 
to be produced in print. He realized in himself Goethe’s axiom, 
that “the man who has life in him feels himself to be here for 
his own sake, not for the public.” His dissatisfaction with his 
own productions was mingled with a contempt—at a later time, 
too pronounced—for the public. “Does the public,” he asks, 
“by buying our books, or oftener by leaving them unbought, 
imagine it acquires a right to complain that they are not 
finished? A much better ground of complaint onda be, that 
an author had neglected to make bis own mind complete !” 
With such feelings, we may rather wonder at the amount which 
he actually achieved, and the still larger amount he projected 
writing. He was never, during the Halle period, without some 
laborious editing on hand, while three or four more schemes 
were floating in his imagination. Each subject in succession 
engaged him vividly, and engrossed him wholly for the time. 
As soon as the first interest was over, his creative faculty was 
exhausted. Hence, of what he did publish, so much is un- 
finished. -The Prolegomena themselves are a fragment; the 
second, or technical part, was never written. Nor, though he 
lived twenty years after the publication of the Preface of 1804, 
did he ever return to the Homeric question again. Friedliinder 
has suggested this was because he feared to find his belief in 
his own conclusions shaken ; and De Quincey says, “he had 
raised a ghost he could not lay.” But it was the habit of his 
mind. “The gods,” he used to say, “take no more account of 
the promises of authors than they do of lovers’ vows.” If they 
did, Wolf would have a heavy account to settle ; for the titles 
and contents of his unwritten books fill many pages in Korte’s 
Life. Among other things, he wished to recall all his editions, 
and reissue them in corrected recensions. Especially the 
Herodian and the Hesiod—notwithstanding Gaisford’s favour- 
able opinion of the latter—tormented him with the remem- 
brance of their imperfections. 


Wolf, then, must ever be looked upon as the teacher, not the 
writer. Even in 1796, at the height of his literary reputation, 
and full of Homeric schemes, he wrote of himself to Ruhnken, 
“ Docendo aliquanto plus quam scribendo delector.” The life of 
academical teacher satisfied his whole nature. From the moment 
this occupation was taken from him, he lost his equilibrium, and 
never was the same man again. <A student once ventured to 
ask him if he really meant to deliver a course of lectures of 
which he had given notice on “the black board?” “To be 
sure,” was the answer, “lecturing is necessary to my digestion !” 
His joy was in teaching, to be among his pupils, w hether in or 
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out of the class-room. Their delight in hearing him equalled 
his. Long after he had ceased to be Professor, and only four 
years before his death, on a tour in Switzerland, a number of 
old pupils collected round him—he had a particular liking 
for the Swiss students—and nothing would serve them but that 
Wolf must give them a lecture on a passage in the Odyssey, 
just to reproduce old times. Heyne’s bad manner with the 
students had left a deep impression on Wolf. He felt strongly 
the necessity of friendly sympathy between student and pro- 
fessor. He encouraged the young men to bring their difficulties 
to him. If they were shy of coming to him, he would visit 
them in their lodgings. He opened to them his house, and 
even his library, though he occasionally paid heavily for this 
liberality. Hanhart, in his Recollections of his teacher, says that 
he has more than once known Wolf rebuy his own books at a 
book-stall, where they had been turned into money by the ras- 
cally borrower. He made excursions with them in the vacation ; 
he took them to the theatre when the Weimar corps—Goethe’s 
corps—came to Lauchstedt. He generally gave a farewell sup- 
per to those pupils who were leaving the University. Though 
he drank with them—-Wolf drank a great deal of wine, and 
smoked hard—though he bore himself among them as an old 
comrade rather than a superior, he never forfeited their respect. 
His witty and clever talk fascinated them, while his power of 
sarcasm kept them in awe. Though his supper-parties some- 
times did not break up till after midnight, they did not lose 
their character of intellectual reunions. The students knew 
that he disapproved excess, and that he had more than once 
severely condemned their drinking-bouts in his semestral ad- 
dresses.! Besides liking him for his comradeship, and admir- 
ing his conversation, they paid the reverential homage of devoted 
pupils to his mental superiority and surpassing attainments. 
Everything about Wolf was real and sound. He required no 
“ nimbus.” He hated all affectation. “ He left donnishness,” 
he would say, “to others whose learned rubbish required setting 
off.” “ Vornehmthun bleibe denen iiberlassen, die ihren gelehr- 
ten Jammer damit ausstaffiren miissen.” The enthusiasm he 
excited in Halle is testified on all hands. It was not confined 
to the pupils of his own department. Escher, Professor of 
International Law at Zurich, told Niissli that the greatest help 
he had ever had in his professional studies had been Wolf's 
philological lectures. Wolf indeed always distinguished between 


1 «* Modo hoc memineritis per assiduitatem lectionis et auditionis per pro- 
priarum virium in commentando et scribendo pericula, non per compotationes, 
ganeas, aleam et lustra, neque adeo per aquas amcenas vicini agri (Passendorf 
probably) viam ducere ad sanctam sapientiam.”—F. A. W. ap. Arnoldt, i. 131. 
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his “ pupils” and his “ hearers.” When the latter left his class 
to go over to their own faculty, he did not lose sight of them, 
calling them, jokingly, “degeneres bonarum artium.” Among 
his own pupils, again, he distinguished those who, as he said, 
“carried the thing farther.” But three of his seminarists were 
especially dear to him, Heindorf, Immanuel Bekker, and August 
Bockh. Heindorf, a born Berliner, came recommended to him 
in 1794 by Spalding. Wolf from the very first took kindly to 
the affectionate youth, who, on his part, surrendered his whole 
being with the blind devotion of an idolater. Wolf became not 
merely his teacher, but replaced to him his father, whom he had 
lost. Heindorf’s talents were not above the average, but his 
industry was extraordinary, and his disposition singly directed 
towards the good and the beautiful. These qualities promoted 
his intellectual growth, to the astonishment of his former tutors, 
who, when he returned home after leaving the University, said 
that “ Wolf had awoke in him what they never thought was 
there.” Wolf had set him on Plato as a congenial study. 
Among Wolf’s thousand projects, an edition of Plato was one ; 
this was about 1797. Not that he contemplated, he said, a satis- 
factory edition—“ justa editio.” This was a thing to dream of, 
but it would require a couple of generations to produce it. (As 
this was about 1797, the predicted edition is now, 1865, a little 
overdue.) Meantime, preliminary work might be done towards 
it. This was the origin of Heindorf’s Plato, of which the first 
volume is dedicated to Wolf, “ca qua parentem filius prosequitur 
pretate.” 

Heindorf, in his turn, prepared Immanuel Bekker for the 
university, and sent him up in 1803. The feminine and mystic 
nature of Heindorf had clung with tender abandonment to 
the master’s side. Bekker’s hardy temper had more powerful 
attractions for Wolf. Wolf soon discovered that the indomit- 
able perseverance of this soul of iron shrunk from no labour, 
was to be daunted by no difficulties. Bearing all the while the 
extreme of poverty with stoical impassibility, young Bekker 
threw himself upon the classics with the whole force of a 
character determined to conquer. As the teacher raised his 
demands, the pupil rose to meet them. No task could be pro- 
posed to him which he did not accomplish, nay, exceed. This 
was exactly the stuff which Wolf had long been looking for, 
out of which to build a philologian. Before Bekker was twenty- 
one, Wolf had got him placed near himself, as Jnspector of the 
seminary and Lepetent in the university. 

Wolf’s relations with the students seem to have been more 
agreeable than those with his colleagues at Halle. This is no 
more than a conjecture, which we cannot verify without exami- 
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nation of his correspondence, yet unpublished. His son-in-law 
passes lightly over this point; a fact in itself suspicious. 
Arnoldt, as usual, offers no light. The character of the man, 
his after conduct in Berlin, where this character asserted itself 
without stint, make it certain that he was difficult to get on 
with. That overweening ascendency which was gratified by 
the homage of pupils, met with constant checks from equals. 
That irritation was left behind in Wolf’s mind from this source 
may be gathered from some casual expressions. In a letter, ¢y., 
of 1807, after he had left Halle, he is giving his reasons for 
declining a professorship in the new foundation of Berlin: 
“When one has been doing one’s best in a university for 
twenty-two years, one has had enough of the bitternesses and 
jealousies of colleagueship” (so hatman die Bitterkeiten einer 
neidischen Collegenschaft zur Geniige genossen). Great allow- 
ance may be made for his position in Halle, thoroughly disin- 
terested and great-natured, surrounded by smaller men, with a 
keen sense of their personal interests, and only half a heart in 
their profession. Of the corps of professors, Semler is the only 
one with whom we find Wolf in hearty friendship. This 
intimacy was founded upon congenial sentiments. The two 
had in common the same love of truth and unshackled inquiry, 
the same zeal of critical research. Semler’s years—he was 
born in 1725—removed all thought of rivalry. He welcomed 
in the young professor a colleague of scientific zeal in the 
middle of a world of academical tradesmen. In spite of Sem- 
ler’s many weaknesses, Wolf remained attached to him to the 
last, when his old friends fell off. He published a short account 
of Semler’s last days. And when Semler died, in 1791, Wolf, 
as pro-rector, issued the official invitation to his public funeral, 
in which he did not omit to speak of him as “ verwm, bonum, ac 
decens unice curans.” 

Wilhelm von Humboldt, writing to Wolf (Werke, v. 90), con- 
doles with him over his isolation in Halle. But if Wolf was 
uncomfortable with his colleagues, he was compensated by a 
yearly enlarging circle of distant friends. These friends knew 
him only by his geniality and his enthusiasm for knowledge, 
not by his difficult temper and haughty disdain of pretenders 
to learning. The impressionable mind of Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt, athirst for acquisition, and keenly alive to every move- 
ment of ideas, yielded at the first contact to the fascination of 
Wolf’s bold and original speculation. Von Humboldt, who had 
married a Miss Dacherceden, had become early acquainted with 
Wolf under her father’s roof, at Erfurt. He entered keenly 
into Wolf’s “ Homeric Researches,” read Homer incessantly 
with Madame von Humboldt, and seemed given up for the 
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time to classical antiquity, under the guidance of this new 
master. From his literary retirement at Tezel he maintained a 
correspondence with Wolf, whose occasional answers he piously 
preserved in a splendidly bound album, lettered “ Wolfiana.” 
In vacation, Wolf visited him at his country seat, and saw him 
oftener when Humboldt came to settle at Jena. Nothing can be 
further from the truth than to say that Wilhelm von Humboldt 
was superficial. He sought to get to the bottom of every sub- 
ject he approached. But such was the eager mobility of his 
intelligence, that he grasped at a field of knowledge such as only 
superficial men ordinarily attempt to cover. He did not flit to 
and fro sipping each flower alternately, but everything had its 
turn. While it was in vogue it was all in all. Contact with 
Wolf threw him upon Greek antiquity as if he had found a life 
pursuit. He came in contact with Schiller, and Schiller drew 
him away into poetry and esthetics. But though Homer was 
forgotten Wolf was not. When he became minister, Von Hum- 
boldt had no object more at heart than to give Wolf an eminent 
sphere of labour; nor did he ever drop the tone of humble 
deference in which his earliest letters were written. 

Even the imperial soul of Goethe had been moved for a 
moment, as we have seen, by the magnetic storm of Homeric 
investigation. The personal intercourse of Wolf and Goethe was 
continued to its subsidence. In 1805, Wolf spent some enjoy- 
able days on a visit at Weimar. Goethe came once (at least) 
to Halle to visit Wolf, and has left on record his testimony to 
the instruction he derived from Wolf’s conversation. In the 
summer of 1797, only a year before Ruhnken’s death, Wolf 
made a journey to Holland expressly to see Ruhnken. He was 
accompanied by his daughter, Joanna, and a pupil named Ochs- 
ner, afterwards professor at Zurich. Ochsner ought to have 
performed the duty of reporter on this interesting occasion. As 
he did not, we cannot deny that Wolf’s translation of his name, 
oxvypos, is appropriate. On an article of Wolf’s, written twenty 
years afterwards (de David. Ruhnkenii celebri quodam reperto 
literario—Lit. Anal., ii. 515), a charge has been founded against 
Wolf of turning against Ruhnken dead, whom living he had 
honoured. The charge is brought by Bake, in his preface to 
the Apsines, which he edited for the Oxford press. “ Wolf,” says 
Bake (a Dutchman and a dissyllable) “lacerated the memory 
of the dead with highly unbecoming and uncalled-for sarcasm.” 
Any one but a Dutchman can see, by looking at the paper in 
question in the Analecta, that Wolf is jesting. It never would 
have occurred to Wolf, who had so much of the kind to answer 
for himself, to make it a serious accusation against any man 
that he had not written something he had said in print he in- 
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tended to write. And of Ruhnken we could prove, were it 
necessary, that Wolf always expressed himself with the rever- 
ence every scholar feels for one of the greatest names in clas- 
sical learning. 

In the list of Wolf’s correspondents are two English 
names, Butler and Falconer, but their letters are not published. 
One glimpse we obtain of him directly from an English source, 
but not during the Halle period. In the summer of 1813, E. V. 
Blomfield, then fellow of Emanuel, paid a visit to Prussia, 
which had been long closed to English travellers. One of the 
first objects of his tour was to acquaint himself with the state 
of German scholarship, for which he was qualified by a know- 
ledge of the language, then a rare accomplishment. On his 
return he sent a few notes of what he had learned to the 
Museum Criticum. They are meagre enough. But we may 
gather from them that Blomfield had become aware of the fact, 
probably not understood in this country before, that F. A. Wolf 

occupied, in the opinion of his countrymen, the highest place in 
classical philology.—(Mus. Crit. i. 274 ; i. 524.) 

The list of his correspondents is so large, that we should be 
inclined to think that Wolf had too much, rather than too little 
of this kind of intercourse on his hands. The central situation 
of Halle, too, close to Jena and Leipzig, conveniently near Wei- 
mar and Berlin, must have brought him many visitors. And to 
the disposition to be hospitable, which he had always had, were 
now added the means. His salary, for the two Professorships, 
had been gradually raised to 2100 thalers, exclusive of fees. 
Besides this he had a pension as foreign member of the Berlin 
Academy, which had grown from 200 to 900 thalers. Alto- 
gether, his situation at Halle was one with which he may well 
have felt thoroughly satisfied. That he did so feel, his repeated 
refusals to accept the calls which poured in from all quarters, 
are sufficient proof. Some of these invitations were set aside at 
once; others not without much self-conflict and consultation 
with friends. One, to Leyden, was especially tempting. The 
curators offered him a chair of “Greek Language and Antiqui- 
ties,” vacated by Luzac’s involuntary resignation. The fame of 
Leyden—Rubnken was still living—the wealth of its libraries 
and literary appliances, exercised a powerful attraction. Wolf 
took time to consider, and set his daughters to learn Dutch. 
Voss, whom he had consulted, wrote to him, “ Ruhnken’s letter 
is quite affecting. But were I the invited, I should act upon 
the old saying, ‘He who sits comfortable should sit still’ I 
should stay where I was, and write to Berlin to demand a rise 
of 1000 thalers in my salary.” On the other hand, Spalding, who 
confessed that he did not know what patriotism was, strongly 
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urged his acceptance. The confusion of political affairs in Hol- 
land, and the great expensiveness of Leyden, seem to have been 
the determining motives to his refusal. It turned out fortun- 
ately ; for Luzac, who had appealed against the curators to the 
States-General, got his professorship back again. An invitation 
to Copenhagen, to be Director-in-Chief of Secondary Instruction 
in Denmark, with a salary of 1800 thalers, Wolf actually accepted. 
This fell through, owing to some ¢tracasseries, which Korte can- 
not explain. In the great intellectual move in Bavaria, in the 
first years of the century, Wolf was not overlooked. Hegel was 
induced to leave Jena for Niirnberg, and the magnificent offer 
was made to Wolf of a seat in the Academy of Sciences at 
Munich, with a pension of 4500 florins, and next to nothing to 
do but to write what he liked. 

Wolf decided notwithstanding to remain at Halle, little dream- 
ingof the impending catastrophe which was to sweep away profes- 
sors, students, and university in one common ruin. He declined 
the Munich call in 1805. In August 1806, Prussia declared 
war against Napoleon. It took Napoleon just six weeks to an- 
nihilate the Prussian army. The valley of the Saale became the 
theatre of the short and decisive campaign. Halle was occupied 
by one of the main Prussian corps. Wolf had full opportunity 
of seeing what these swaggering patriots were like. It is re- 
markable that Hegel at Jena, and Wolf at Halle, both foresaw 
what would inevitably happen, while every one around them was 
exulting in the assurance of an easy victory. Wolf incurred for 
the moment great obloquy on account of his “ unpatriotic” sen- 
timents. One of his colleagues sent his little boy to him every 
morning with some great news, adding on one occasion, “ The 
Prussians are conquering, and will conquer!” “ My lad,” said 
Wolf, “ you have not learnt your tenses ; the Prussians are con- 
quering, have conquered, and will conquer.” But Wolf was 
overruled. The University threw itself passionately into the 
anti-Gallican movement. In spite of his opposition, it joined 
the town of Halle in an appeal for a subscription for clothing 
for a Prussian regiment. This appeal, couched in terms which 
Wolf thought highly unbecoming a university, was circulated 
in the papers, and, of course, fell into the hands of the enemy. 
On the morning of the 17th October, impelled by curiosity to 
see war, Wolf had gone out early into the quarters of Duke 
Eugene of Wiirtemberg before the town. He immediately per- 
ceived that something was wrong, retired hastily, and barricaded 
his house. By 11 a.M. the French were in the town. Wolf, 
alone in the house, with his daughter and a kitchen-maid, awaited 
their fate. More than one attempt was made to force an entrance, 
in vain. Order was speedily restored, thanks to the excellence 
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of French discipline, and the regular quartering parties began to 
go round. Several applicants were sent away. At last they 
committed themselves to a sapewr whose manner Wolf thought 
promising. Notwithstanding his blood-stained and fire-eating 
appearance, he behaved with such courtesy to the young lady, 
that he was installed in Wolf’s lecture-room. She asked him 
where the Emperor was. “ L’Empereur, mademoiselle, ov il 
est? il est ici, il est la, il est partout!” 

Thus fortunately escaped individual peril, Wolf was neces- 
sarily involved in the general proscription which the university 
had brought upon itself. On 20th October, an order of the day, 
issued by General Ménard, the commanding officer, suspended 
the lectures, and sent all the students to their homes with French 
passes. A stroke of the pen thus deprived Wolf at once of his 
means of subsistence and his occupation. It was a mysterious 
crisis, such as happens in few lives. From this moment forward 
nothing would go straight with him. He had fallen out with 
fortune, and was never reconciled with her. 


BERLIN, 1807-1824.—Goethe at this critical moment came 
forward with advice. It was, as Goethe’s advice usually was, 
the very best that could have been given. “ Use this enforced 
leisure to write.” Unfortunately, like most good advice, it was 
particularly unpalatable. During the winter indeed of 1806-7, 


Wolf occupied himself, per otia Gallica, as he said, with his 
Encyclopddie. To this leisure we probably owe the grand frag- 
ment with which the Museum der Alterthumswissenschaft opens. 
But early in the spring he left for Berlin, which became his 
residence from this time forward. The prospect at first was 
gloomy. He was reduced from affluence to poverty, from a 
settled occupation, which had become necessary for him, to an 
uncertain expectation. A roomy house and garden was ill 
exchanged for a lodging in a noisy street (No. 10, Dorotheen- 
strasse), Where the partitions were so thin that what went on 
in the next room was necessarily heard. But this was only 
temporary. As Prussia slowly recovered from the blow of 
Jena, the prospect brightened. The policy of the Government 
was to compensate their country for its loss of territory by 
urging its moral and intellectual development. A university 
was to be created at Berlin, and to be filled with celebrities 
drawn from every part of Germany. Wilhelm von Humboldt 
was in the Ministry of Education. Under these circumstances, 
not only would there be a place for Wolf, but it was certain 
that one of the foremost places would be laid at his feet. He was 
only forty-eight, in the possession of sound health, and the full 
vigour of his faculties, and here was opening to him the pro- 
spect of a more brilliant career upon a wider theatre. A reign 
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of intellect was being inaugurated in Berlin. At Halle he had 
had a hard struggle to create an appreciation for his subject in 
a confined circle. Now, the most intellectual capital in Europe 
was waiting to catch instruction from his lips. The man who 
when young had never lost a chance, now threw away a cer- 
tainty of success. 

We are not going to write in detail the sad history of the 
wilfulness of genius. We shall invoke no muse to sing the 
wrath of this Achilles. The truth, however, ought to be told 
for the sake of the lesson which it conveys. Wolf had no self- 
knowledge. Far from having the perfectly-poised self-estimate 
of Goethe, he had not even the ordinary judgment of average 
men of the world. Long accustomed to feel himself the first 
man in a village, he thought he was to continue to hold the 
same place in Berlin. Impulsive and enthusiastic, his vanity 
and ambition ran away with him. He would not have a pro- 
fessorship. Well, he would have a professorship, but would 
not be tied to the duties of it like the other professors. He 
would hold his seat and pension in the Academy, but he would 
not be bound by the same obligations as the other academicians. 
This coquetry with duties which he could perform better than 
any one else, was because he secretly wished to be intrusted 
with functions which he could not perform at all. He wanted 
to enter the Government, of course in the department of Educa- 
tion. He secretly wished this, but would not say so. Von 
Humboldt divined his wish, and endeavoured to gratify it. He 
met with great opposition from influential persons, from all 
around. It was unprecedented, and might be inconvenient to 
introduce into a department a man of fifty, not bred to the 
civil service; above all, a man who, like Wolf, had ideas of 
his own. Von Humboldt persisted. It was, in his eyes, of 
such importance to have Wolf’s aid in organizing the superior 
instruction, that all other considerations ought to give way. 
He prevailed; we suspect he employed his personal influence 
with the King on this occasion. An exceptional place was 
created for Wolf, in order to give play to his knowledge and 
experience on classical training. He was named Director of 
the scientific Delegacy of the Department of Public Instruction, 
besides being a member of the Department itself. But this did 
not please Wolf. Nothing would have pleased him except 
being absolute. He did not understand being member of a con- 
sultative board. He had no deference for the opinions of others. 
He wanted to override his colleagues in the department, as he 
had overridden his colleagues at Halle. He spurned at official 
etiquette. In this miserable display of fractiousness and 
vanity, Von Humboldt displayed himself truly magnanimous. 
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Superior to all petty considerations, he waived all affronts, and 
overlooked all irregularities, for the sake of preserving to the 
State Wolf’s talents. Wolf, not knowing what he wanted, or 
what was good for him, like a child, was crying to be Staatsrath. 
He complained, most unjustly, that Von Stein would have 
made him Staatsrath, and that Von Humboldt stood in his 
way. “Do you know what it is, my dear fellow,” was Hum- 
boldt’s soothing reply, “to be Staatsrath in a Department? If 
you did, you would not desire it. Ask Siivern if he has been 
able to do a single thing on his own account this whole 
summer. You would be overwhelmed with writing and official 
business. I have created for you a position in which you are 
at hand to give your advice; you have nothing to do, and yet 
are secure of your salary however little you do. As Director, 
you have a rank above a Staatsrath ; as member of the Depart- 
ment, you have equal rank with the Staatsrdthe, without their 
burdensome duties.” Wolf suffered himself to be named 
Director of the delegacy, a delegacy which consisted of men so 
distinguished as L. Spalding, Schleiermacher, Tralles, Bernhardi, 
and Erman. But hardly had he entered upon his new duties 
than he withdrew from them. He would not resign, but he 
would not act. He retired to his house, and like Lord Chatham in 
the inn at Marlborough, declared that the state of his health 
did not allow him to attend the sittings. In truth, there was 
disease of body; an obstinate ague hung about him all the 
summer of 1809 and the following winter, and a constant dis- 
order or dissatisfaction of mind, discontent with himself, with 
his circumstances, with everybody around him. His gathering 
spleen was vented promiscuously upon institutions, arrange- 
ments, persons. Yet there was greatness of mind even in his 
frowardness. There was always truth in his criticisms, even 
when most ill-timed, or ill-judged in the measure of their 
severity. In his personal censures he never condescended 
to petty spite, though he might be harsh, and, as in the case of 
Heindorf, even cruel. He was prolific in throwing out ideas 
of what might be done, all of them admirable, but he himself 
would be the first to thwart any attempt to realize them. He 
wanted to have a philological Seminar on the same plan as that 
with which he had worked such wonders at Halle, but on a 
larger scale. A philological seminary was established. But 
one of the provisions in its statutes displeased him, and he 
declined to have anything to do with it. 

Wolf had now had rope enough, and he had completely suc- 
ceeded in strangling his own reputation. The patience of the 
officials was exhausted. But the Philistines were now strong 
enough to turn upon Samson and bind him. Upon one point 
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they were determined: not to have so impracticable a man as 
a colleague in any department of administration. The only 
thing that could be done with him was to make him lecture. 
He was fit for nothing but to be a professor. So it ended in the 
very thing which in his first pride he had most disdained, in 
his going back to his old work of lecturing, and being tied up 
by a stringent regulation to deliver his lectures or be mulcted 
of his stipend. The triumph of the red-tapists was complete. 
Their predictions were verified to the letter. Wolf's wilfulness 
furnished the bureaux with a convincing proof of their creed, 
that the man of ideas is an inferior being, not to be trusted 
with the real business of life. Blissful Beamtenthwm may long 
point a moral from Wolf’s history. We can easily forgive him 
for having wrecked his own prospects. It is more difficult to 
get over the injury he has done the cause, by having furnished 
in his conduct so signal a confirmation of the popular prejudice 
as to the unpractical character of learning. 

Thus ignominiously ended Wolf’s administrative career. It 
might have been speedily forgotten, if he had returned with con- 
centrated strength to that field of philological research in which 
he was able to assert his uncontested supremacy. He did at 
last condescend to lecture; but his charm was fled. He never 
could get fairly into the swing again. The spring of that incom- 
parable teaching talent was broken. He became irregular and 
careless, and his class-rooms emptied. He had hearers, but no 
pupils more. He was himself no longer the same man. “ What 
was become of the Halle wolf? Eaten up by the Berlin wolf,” 
said the wits of the wine-cellars. A spirit of contradiction, of 
universal negation, seized him, which disgusted even the unex- 
clusive Goethe. He writes to Zelter, 28th August 1816, after 
Wolf had been on a visit to him :— 


“Tt has come to this pass, that Wolf now contradicts not only every- 
thing one says, but denies everything that exists. It drives one posi- 
tively to despair, however one may be prepared for the kind of thing. 
This preposterous temper grows upon him, and makes his society, 
which might be so instructive, intolerable. One even catches the 
craze one’s-self; and I find myself saying before him the very opposite 
of what I really think. One can see, however, what an effective teacher 
this man must have been in earlier times, when he was as positive as 
he now is negative.” 

Become powerless in the professor’s chair, it might be sup- 
posed that he would have taken refuge in the press, and devoted 
his splendid leisure to the execution of some of the thousand 
projects of editing and writing which his fertile invention had 
suggested. He did very little of this kind in the seventeen 
years of his Berlin life, and that little not his best; for the 
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Darstellung der Alterthumswissenschaft, though published in this 
period, was written earlier. The Analecta, published in 1816, 
show here and there rays of light such as Wolf’s genius alone 
could have flashed forth; but these are momentary and fitful 
gleams. Of any sustained effort he seems to have become inca- 
pable. The Plato, advertised with much pomp, went no farther 
than a title-page full of promises ; for the edition of the Phedo 
(1811), and that of the Euthyphro, Apology, and Crito (1820), 
did not belong to the Plato, but were only texts for the use of 
schools. Literature, too, had ceased to be a healthy occupation, 
and become but another material for embroiling him with his 
friends. His insupportable peremptoriness alienated them one 
by one. He engaged with Buttmann to start a new classical 
journal, the Museum der Alterthumswissenschaft. But with Wolf 
copartnership was impossible. His associates must be his slaves, 
or at best his tools. He led off in the first number of the M/usewm 
with a masterly paper, and then retired in dudgeon. He would 
have nothing more to do with it. We are involuntarily reminded 
of the scenes between Hegel and Varnhagen von Ense on the 
committee of redaction of the Berliner Jahrbiicher. Hegel, too, 
was domineering and pertinacious—“ tyrannized,” to use a Berlin 
expression, and had more than once nearly ruined the enterprise. 
But Hegel knew how to be beaten, and to yield, and coutinued 
to the last to lend a hearty support to the periodical of his 
school. Wolf quarrelled with Buttmann; he quarrelled also 
with the gentle and submissive Heindorf. Heindorf’s offence 
was the heinous one of having edited Plato. Finding that the 
master went on promising and did nothing towards the edition, 
Heindorf ventured on an edition of his own, humbly professing 
that it was only a stop-gap till the edition should make its ap- 
pearance. For this Wolf fell upon him with savage ferocity, the 
more cruel because Heindorf was known to be dying. “Ce 
chagrin philosophe est un peu trop sauvage!” This onfall called 
forth a violent invective, in a pamphlet said to be the joint pro- 
duction of Buttmann, Schleiermacher, Schneider, Niebuhr, and 
Bockh, in which Wolt’s arrogance was retorted with insult, and 
his “ literary bankruptcy” exposed to scorn and contempt. It 
was not well done, notwithstanding the constellation of names 
connected with it ; so at least, Zelter reported to Goethe.—(Zelier 
to Goethe, 20th October 1816.) Yet, taken together with the 
odium accumulated on all sides, it produced an evident impres- 
sion. He pretended not to have read it, and refused to answer 
it on that ground—*“ Weil ich solche Art Wische nicht zu lesen 
pflege!” He became more and more withdrawn ; the “ distin- 
guished Eremite,” Schleiermacher nicknamed him. Zelter de 
scribes him as rather subdued by the universal howl. “ You 
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would be vastly amused if you could see the Isegrimm just now. 
There are a few who take his part; but he is abused and run 
down to such a degree, that he cannot help feeling a little 
uneasiness. He looks like washed leather, and puts up with a 
good deal that would have been once intolerable to him.—(Zelter 
to Goethe, ii. 328.) The dedication of the Analecta is the out- 
pouring of a sore and wounded egotism ; out of place in the 
front of a volume of classical criticism, but a curious page of 
mental revelation. Even in the middle of a critical article-—one 
on Horace—he cannot restrain himself from outbreaks such as 
this:—“ .. . even if it had been otherwise worth the while of 
a scholar such as Lambinus to vex himself to death about the 
misrendering of a couple of words, when there is so much 
besides in this world out of joint.” The punishment he inflicted 
on Schleiermacher for his share in the pamphlet, is given with 
much better temper—-almost with Porson’s quietness. It con- 
sisted in printing a single sentence of the Pheedo side by side 
with Schleiermacher’s German version, marking the errors— 
almost as ‘many as there are words—by ‘talics. Schleiermacher’s 
weakness as a translator of Plato could not be more severely 
exposed. 


For this lamentable displacement of genius there was to be 
no remedy, but the final remedy of all. Wolf’s health had been 


gradually giving way for some time. In 1822 he had a serious 
attack of illness. He celebrated his birth-day, 15th February 
1824, with the presentiment that it was the last. His physi- 
cian ordered a southern climate, and recommended Nice. On 
applying for the necessary leave of absence, the answer was that 
it would be granted on the usual condition,—the withdrawal of 
half the salary. This was to deprive him of the means of going 
at all, for Wolf had saved nothing. But by a direct application 
to the King, the special indulgence of leave of absence on full 
pay was obtained. So certain did he make that his petition 
would be granted, that he had started without waiting for an 
answer, and the leave, together with his passport, overtook him 
at Frankfort. He left Berlin on 14th April, saying, “I will 
either return strong and sound, or lay my bones in classic soil.” 
He took the route of Strasburg and Lyons, having friends or 
pupils to see at almost every place he stopped at. He halted a 
week at the country-seat of the Faure family at St. Peray, 
where everything was done that could contribute to soothe and 
cheer the visibly declining strength, additionally tried by the 
heat and hurry of a rapid journey. At Montpellier he was still 
able to go about and see everything. His own imprudent 
management of himself precipitated the catastrophe. At Cette 
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he insisted on bathing in the sea, that he might feel the Medi- 
terranean. Impatient to get to the end of his journey, he would 
not be diverted from going through to Marseilles from Avignon 
in one day, though he had to get up at three A.M. to do it. 
Arrived at Marseilles, on the very next day he would go out 
to see the town. A fearful mistral (19th July) could not keep 
him within doors. He would bathe, and would drink not much 
wine, but quantities of iced-water, and eat confitures. Diarrhea 
and other dangerous symptoms set in, which he met with more 
baths and more iced-water. On the 8th August he died. He 
was buried in classic ground—the old Phoceean Massilia. All 
attempts to discover, in 1852, the site of his grave in the ceme- 
tery, were fruitless. Instead of a monument on the site, a 
marble bust, by Heidel, was placed to his memory by the 
Association of German Philologians in the aula of the Uni- 
versity of Halle. 

In personal appearance Wolf had an imposing, dignified, 
‘somewhat imperious air. He was slightly above the middle 
size, broad-shouldered, deep-chested ; hands and feet well pro- 
portioned. A capacious forehead, prominent eye-brow, search- 
ing blue eye, combined to express keenness and force of mind. 
The lips betrayed the interplay of good-humour and raillery, 
without any trace of the cynicism which unhappily appeared 
in his conduct at one period of his life. For in Wolf the social 
man was rarely disturbed by the crosses which vexed the exist- 
ence of the public man. In his life-career he was a disappointed 
man; and his deliberate views of men and things were soured 
by his disappointment. But in social life his powerful nature 
resumed its sway; his intellect then retained, of the griefs of 
the Professor, only a caustic tinge, which gave poignancy to his 
wit. He must, we think, have been a difficult person to live 
with, as are all men of precise habits, and prodigious attention 
in organizing detail. He was separated from his wife in 1802, 
by mutual consent, she taking the eldest and youngest daughter, 
Wolf the second, Wilhelmina, afterwards married to W. Korte, 
Wolf’s biographer. Korte, who is evidently on his father-in- 
law’s side, says that Wolf's friends approved of the separation. 
We should like to hear the women’s account of the matter, to 
apply Sydney Smith’s well-known saying. Of domestic unhap- 
piness it is idle for persons outside to judge; though Korte is 
not reserved, scarcely delicate, in the revelations which he per- 
mits himself. Wolf must have been a petty tyrant, exacting, 
without being harsh or inconsiderate. He was, e.g., so avari- 
cious of his time that he would make his appointments to 
minutes, and he expected others to be punctual to the moment, 
while he refused himself to be bound by his own engagement. 
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He expected cleanliness and order in the house, and yet was 
habitually careless in his own person. He had been trained 
when young in habits of rigid economy ; he had in his nature 
a disposition to expensive furnishings. Instead of balancing 
each other, these opposite inclinations alternately ruled him, 
and led to laughable contradictions in conduct. His household 
seldom had enough of the necessary, often an abundance of the 
superfluous. He liked the society of women; with clever or 
educated women, the sarcasm of his wit, and the despotism of 
his temper, was laid aside, or merged in the deep sympathies of 
his nature which they brought out. With these he never over- 
stepped the line which separates raillery from sneer. His 
memory was inexhaustible in traits of character and anecdotes 
of the persons he had lived with; especially of the originals 
which university life in the old time tended to produce. He 
never gave himself airs on the strength of his reputation ; per- 
sons were known to have been with him months at a time 
without finding out that they had to do with one of the most 
learned men of the day. Yet at times he would express his 
personal feelings with an emphasis which shocked weaker 
natures. He used to chuckle immensely over Bentley’s striking 
out as spurious the line of Terence, “ adversus nemini, nunquam 
preponens se illis.”” His hatred of affectation was conspicuous 
in either direction. He would not assume to be what he was 
not; nor would he affect modesty. The conversation once 
turned in his presence on a German dictionary of great preten- 
sions, which was in high favour. Wolf showed, giving ex- 
amples, that it was nothing beyond one of the ordinary second- 
hand compilations. The lady of the house, thinking to disarm 
the severity of the critic, said, among other things, “And you 
cannot think, Professor, what a high esteem the author has for 
you.” “ Well,” was the reply, “ for his opinion of me my man 
has good reason; his lexicon is not the less a scrubby book on 
that account.” He hated letter-writing, but when he did write, 
wrote carefully. The letters of female correspondents he would 
keep for months open on his desk among his papers, and read 
them over and over again. Other letters he left for years un- 
answered. There is a vast collection of letters in the Berlin 
library, but they are entirely letters to Wolf. Of his own letters 
a few are published in the Schiitz collection. They turn on 
personal affairs, and are biographically of great interest, but do 
not enter on classical topics. None of Wolf’s books convey an 
impression of what he was. His letters, if they could be 
recovered, and if there were enough of them, might do so. 
His greatest work were his pupils, and, directly or indirectly, 
through them the whole school of German philologians of the 
nineteenth century. 
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Art. II.—-1. The History of Prices. By THomas Tooke, Esq,, 
and W. Newmarcu, Esq. 1857. 
2. La Question De lOr. Par E. Levasseur. 1858. 
3. The Probable Fall in the Value of Gold. By M. CHEVALIER. 
Translated by R. CoBpEN, Esq. 1859. 
4. A Serious Fall in the Value of Gold Ascertained. By W. 
STANLEY JEVONS, Esq. 1863. 
5. The Drain of Silver to the East. By W. Nassau Luxzs, Esq. 
1864. 
6. The Economy of Capital, or, Gold and Trade. By R. H. 
PATTERSON, Esq. 1865. 
. Principles of Political Economy. By Joun Stuart Mit, 
Esq. Sixth Edition. 1865. 
. Commercial Reports of Her Majesty's Consuls, 
. The Economist. 


On the discovery of the new gold mines, under the name of the 
Gold Question, an economical inquiry, unconnected with party 
politics, for the first time gained the ear of the public at large. 
Yet public interest has been languid, in comparison with the 
real importance of the monetary problems involved. The chief 
reason for this is perhaps the diffusion of an opinion that the 


effect of the increase of money upon prices practically concerns 
persons alone whose pecuniary incomes are fixed; an opinion 
which would be sufficiently true if prices were everywhere uni- 
formly affected, and with respect to all things alike. But the 
fact is, that the scale of relative incomes, and of relative prices, 
in different places, and with respect to different commodities, 
has been so altered, that the old level of profits in different 
employments, and the old rates of expenditure in different situa- 
tions, have been permanently disturbed, and new elements must 
be imported into all calculations respecting the best markets to 
buy and sell in, the cost of living in different localities, the out- 
goings and returns in different trades, and the rates of interest 
which different investments will yield. Those who omit to take 
these new elements into account may find that their expenses, 
both as producers and consumers, are largely increased, while 
the prices of their own productions are not higher than formerly ; 
or they may find themselves buyers in markets in which prices 
have unexpectedly and enormously risen, and sellers where they 
have risen in no such proportion ; or again, they may miss in- 
vestments which would yield extraordinary gain. The British 
farmer complains that while labour and many of the requisites 
of production are dearer, he gets no more money than formerly 
for his wheat, and the migration of population from the country 
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to the towns, and the production of animal food instead of corn, 
are among the results of changes in relative prices at home. 
Most writers on the effects of the Mines have confined their 
observations to changes in prices at home. The truth, however, 
is, that changes in prices abroad are of equal importance even to 
Englishmen, not for the purpose of theoretical instruction alone, 
but even with a view to pecuniary saving and gain. Every day 
people are making speculations and entering into transactions 
—in emigration, in foreign trade, and in foreign loans and under- 
takings—the prudence of which depends upon the movements ° 
of prices abroad. Great undertakings by Englishmen abroad 
in fact have been based upon estimates which have proved 
fallacious, because they made no sufficient allowance for the 
effects of an extraordinary increase of money in remote places. 
Chairmen of Indian Railway and Irrigation Companies, for ex- 
ample, have reported in London that the rise of prices in India 
had falsified all their calculations, and entailed the heaviest 
losses on contractors. Nor is it in production alone that the 
unequal alteration of prices has made itself felt, for consumers 
have been very differently affected, according to the place of their 
residence and the things they are accustomed to use. The class 
of British holders of fixed incomes, who have really been the 
chief sufferers from the increase of money in other hands than 
their own, are not fundholders and Government servants in 
Great Britain, who are generally placed first in dissertations on 
the subject, but military and civil servants of the Crown in 
India, who are confronted by a rise of prices to which there has 
been nothing similar in England since the reign of Elizabeth. 
Even in England itself, consumers are differently affected, accord- 
ing to their class of life and habits, and the localities they live 
in. To the agricultural labourer the price of grain is the chief 
matter, and grain is cheap; he suffers comparatively little from 
the dearness of butter and meat, and nothing from the dearness 
of service, now pressing so hard on the poorer gentry and trades- 
men, especially in the parts of the country where such things 
used to be cheapest. It depends entirely on the localities men 
buy and sell in, and the things they buy and sell in them, how 
they are affected by the greater amount of money in the world ; 
and statistical averages of prices in general are not only falla- 
cious in principle, but misleading in practice. The additional 
money has been unequally distributed by the balance of trade 
to different countries, and very unequally shared by different 
classes in the countries receiving it ; again, it has been spent by 
the classes receiving it, not upon all commodities alike, but un- 
equally, and the supply of some things upon which there has 
been an additional expenditure has increased very much more 
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than that of others. Moreover, a low range of prices is raised 
more by a given addition to money than a high one, which is 
one reason why the change has been greatest in places once 
remarkable for their cheapness! And from what has been said, 
it is plain that a change in comparative incomes and _ prices 
would have been caused by the new gold alone, since it would 
increase the incomes and expenditure only of the classes, be- 
ginning with the miners, to whose hands it successively came. 
But the new gold has by no means been the only new agency 
at work; an altered distribution of money through the world 
has been brought about by more general and permanent causes. 
And at a time like the present—a time of doubtful markets 
and hesitating trade—-it is peculiarly desirable to lay hold of the 
fundamental causes at work, because, although the fortunes of 
individuals here and there may depend on the momentary 
condition of things, to the bulk of society the permanent 
agencies which prevail in the end, and the permanent rates 

‘they tend to establish, are the objects of greatest importance. 
Commerce and enterprise may pause and falter for a few weeks 
or months; a transitory disturbance originating in Anierica may 
possibly agitate all markets ; but such possibilities only make it 
of greater importance to know what to look forward to after- 
wards, and to distinguish between permanent and temporary 
changes of prices, and of the profits of production in each place 
and with respect to each sort of thing. 

The general principle determining the distribution of the pre- 
cious metals is, that money is spent by those who receive it on 
the things they want most for production or consumption, and 
in the places where those things can be procured at the smallest 
expense. To buy in the cheapest and sell in the dearest market 
is the policy of trade; and a combination of causes has latterly 
given, and is continually giving, buyers, on the one hand, access 
to cheaper places of production for many commodities, and the 
sellers of the produce of such places, on the other hand, easier 
access to the markets where their value is greatest. But this 
necessarily leads to a change in the seats of production and in rela- 
tive prices, the tendency being always towards the production of 


- 
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1 The greater effect on low prices of an additional sum of money is a 
matter of considerable practical importance, which may be illustrated in this 
way. Let us suppose, and the supposition is not very wide of the facts, that 
the price of common labour was formerly 1s. 6d. a day in Englaud, and a 1d. 
a day in India, and that the increased demand for labour has added a six- 
pence to the rate of daily wages in both countries, raising the rate from 
ls. 6d. to 2s, in England, and from 1d. to 7d. in parts of India. Wages 
would then have risen 33 per cent. in England, and 600 per cent. in India; 
and whereas a contractor could only hire three men in England for the sum 
with which he could formerly have hired four, in India he could only hire 
one man for the sum with which he could formerly have hired six. 
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everything in the places within reach where its cost of production 
is least, and towards an equality in the prices of portable goods 
over the area of cheaper and closer commercial intercommunica- 
tion. Producers in particular occupations and particular places, 
accordingly, have not only obtained no share in the new trea- 
sure, getting no additional custom either from the mining coun- 
tries or from the countries these deal with, but have even found 
the demand for their produce decreasing, and transferred to other 
localities ; and capital and industry are in a course of migration, 
not only because extraordinary profits are offered in new regions 
and new employments, but also because ordinary profits are no 
longer to be made in old places and old employments. 

The great gold movement itself—-that is to say, the produc- 
tion and distribution of the new gold—is only a part of a much 
larger movement, resulting from the new facilities of produc- 
ing many things, gold among the number, in cheaper places 
than formerly, and disposing of them more readily in the places 
where their value is highest, and the enterprise with which 
such facilities are being turned to account. The mines of Cali- 
fornia and Australia, for which older mines were forsaken,! are 
only a particular class of new sources of production from which 
the markets of this world are being supplied, and their rapid 
development is only a particular instance of the energy with 
which cheaper and better sources of supply are sought and 
developed. The bent of the industrial and commercial move- 
ment of our times is, above all things, to discover and put to 
profitable use the special resources, metallic and non-metallic, 
in which each region excels, to seat every industry in the places 
best adapted for it, and to apply the skill and capital of old 
countries more productively in remote places with great natural 
resources. “ The first phenomenon,” Mr. Patterson observes, 
“attendant upon the gold discoveries, has been the great 
emigration—the transfer of large masses of population from the 
old seats to new ones, the vast and sudden spread of civilized 
mankind over the earth. The countries where these gold-beds 
have been found are in the utmost ends of the earth, regions 
the most isolated from the seats of civilisation. Of all spots on 
the globe, California was the farthest removed from the high- 
ways of enterprise. Not a road to it was to be found on the 
map of the traveller; not a route to it was laid down in the 
charts of the mariner. Australia was, if possible, a still more 
isolated quarter of the globe.” This migration to the remote 
regions of the new gold is not, however, a singular and isolated 
movement of industry. We shall find, on the contrary, that 


1 “The product of gold in the Atlantic States has fallen off since the dis- 
coveries of gold in California.”—Preliminary Report on the Eighth Census of 
the United States, p. 63. 
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the key to the principal permanent changes in prices which 
have followed the path of the new gold through the world, is to 
be found in the fact that remoteness is no longer the obstacle it 
was to the best territorial division of labour, and that buried 
natural riches, and neglected local capabilities, are obtaining, in 
a thousand directions at once, a value proportionate rather to 
their actual quality than to their nearness to market, and 
attracting capital and skill by high profits to their development. 
For the same reason, and by the same aids to industrial enter- 
prise which have brought miners and merchants to cheaper 
places for gold, cheaper places for the production and purchase 
of many other things have been contemporaneously foand, and 
the distribution of the new gold and its. effects upon prices 
have been very different from what they would have been, had 
the fertility of the new mines been the only altered condition 
of international trade. The general principle which regulates 
. the distribution of money through the world, is, as we have 

‘ said, that those who receive it naturally spend it on the things 
they want most, and in the places where such things can be 
had cheapest; but they have of late years obtained access to 
markets not formerly within reach, and much of the new 
money has been absorbed in new regions, and in the circu- 
lation of produce not before in the market. The world may at 
present be divided into three classes of regions: first, those in 
which prices were formerly highest; in the second place, those 
in which the new movements of trade have already raised prices 
towards the level prevailing in the former regions ; and, thirdly, 
the places not yet within the influence of the new means of 
commercial intercommunication. The first and second class of 
regions may be said to be fast merging into one, with pecuniary 
rates approaching to equality, while the third class is also, in 
numerous directions, on the point of assimilation. A perma- 
nent change is thus taking place in the conditions which govern 
comparative prices in different markets, and one the more 
worthy of notice, since, in the earlier years after the discovery 
of the new mines, there was, both in the gold countries them- 
selves, and in the chief markets of Europe, an abnormal, and, in 
a great measure, temporary elevation of prices, which, although 
not in reality principally due to the increase of gold, led to 
mistaken conclusions respecting its real effects. 

The first rise of prices in California and Australia, from which 
M. Chevalier and other eminent writers were led to apprehend 
a proportionate fall in the value of money throughout Europe, 
was, in fact, as Mr. Newmarch has shown,! both temporary in 
degree and partial in extent ; those things alone rising in price 
which were in demand with the classes whose pecuniary in- 

1 History of Prices, vol. vi. Appendix. 
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comes were increased. While, for instance, the coarser sorts of 
clothing adapted to life at the diggings were fetching extraordi- 
nary prices, the best quality of cloth. was for a time altogether 

unsaleable. Moreover, the early rise in prices in the gold 
countries was not only partial, but only partially caused by “the 
new gold. In the face of a rapidly increasing population, there 
was an actual decrease in the supply of labour and many of the 
necessaries of life. Farms and pastoral settlements were for- 
saken ; the crops in many places were lost for want of hands ; 
all building ceased in Melbourne at the very time that crowds 
were arriving; and the vessels coming from Europe were too 
full of emigrants to have room for considerable cargoes. So far 
too as the rise of prices was really caused by the increase of 
gold, and not by the scarcity of commodities, it should be taken 
into account that a great part of the gold current at first 
came not from the new but from the old mines of the world, 
brought by immigrants who did not come empty-handed, and 
who were driven to spend a good deal of old money before they 
could make any new, or even get to the mines. Hence the 
first fall in the value of money in the gold countries was in a 
great measure due to a temporary and abnormal condition of 
things, and not to the fertility of the mines. In 1854, prices 
in Victoria were already much lower than during the two years 


before, and the following table of prices, published by the Regis- 
trar-General of the colony, shows their continuous descent in 
subsequent years :— 


EstTIMatED WEEKLY EXPENDITURE OF AN ARTISAN, HIS WIFE, AND THREE 
CHILDREN. 
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The reader will perceive in these figures a proof of the error 
of a method by which some writers have attempted to measure 
the permanent effect of the new mines on the value of money— 
that, namely, of taking an average of prices one year with another 
since their discovery. An average of prices for a succession of 
years hides the material point whether prices have continu- 
ously risen, or on the contrary have latterly fallen,—a point of 
great practical importance, since, as already observed, the gene- 
ral movement of prices has been very different in different 
places. As an illustration of this we beg attention to the fol- 
lowing table of prices at Bilbao, in contrast with the previous 
table of prices at Victoria :— 





1854.1 50. 1864, 
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It is evident, from a comparison of the two tables, that per- 
sons intending to trade with or settle at either Melbourne or 
Bilbao, would make a serious mistake in averaging prices one 
year with another. The average would give a range more than 
three times too high at one of the places, and nearly three 
times too low at the other. Prices in Australia in the first 
years after the derangement of industry by the mines, and prices 
in Spain before the new gold had found entrance, are so far 
from affording a basis for calculations respecting the future 
probable value of money, that they ought rather to be excluded 
from the estimate. The contrast, however, between the de- 
scending movement of prices at one place, and their ascending 
movement at the other, indicates an important practical distinc- 
tion. The causes which raised prices so high in Australia from 
1852 to 1854 were in a great measure transitory and local; but 
those which have raised them in Spain are fundamental and 


1 Prices in 1854 were the average prices of a long period anterior. The 
very high price of wine in 1860 was in part occasioned by scarcity ; not so 
with the other articles. The harvests have been good, and although bread 
was at the same price at Bilbao in 1864 as in 1860, in consequence of rail- 
way communication with the interior, its price rose in the interior between 
those years. 
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permanent in their character, and extend in their operations 
over the whole area of commercial intercommunication. Mr. 
Windham has left the following note of Dr. Johnson’s conver- 
sation on the effect of turnpike-roads in England :—“ Every 
place communicating with every other. Before, there were 
cheap places and dear places; now, all refuges are destroyed 
for elegant and genteel poverty. Disunion of families by 
furnishing a market for each man’s ability, and destroying 
the dependence of one man upon another.” The train of 
consequences described in these sentences has with extra- 
ordinary rapidity followed the recent increase in the commu- 
nication between distant parts of the world, created by the 
knowledge and enterprise of our times, as well as by its better 
means of locomotion. Wherever these causes have acted may 
be seen the equalization of prices, the disappearance of com- 
parative cheapness, the opening up of new markets for the 
special capabilities of each place and its inhabitants, and the 
rupture of ancient bonds of local dependence, of which Dr. 
Johnson ‘saw, eighty years ago, almost the beginning in Eng- 
land. It is curious to observe how writers, at places the most 
remote from each other, fall naturally into the use of the very 
same words in describing the changes taking place under their 
eyes. Of Bilbao, the British Consul four years ago, when 
prices had not reached their subsequent pitch, reported—* The 
cost of living has risen enormously ; and Bilbao, from being one 
of the cheapest towns in Europe, has become a comparatively 
dear place.” From Yokohama, in Japan, the Consul writes :— 
“From being one of the cheapest places in the East, it has be- 
come second only to Shanghae in expensiveness.” And from 
Alexandria we hear: “ Egypt, which a few years ago was one of 
the cheapest countries, is fast rising to the Indian scale of prices.” 

The rising prices in such places indicate, it should be particu- 
larly observed, not a mere fall in the local value of money, but 
a rise in the general as well as in the pecuniary value of their 
produce. If all the cattle in the pastures of South America 
could be carried rapidly and cheaply to Europe, their value in 
money might be more than decupled; but the change would not 
be a depreciation of money ; for, on the contrary, money would 
have found an additional demand. Less than a generation ago, 
the Lundes of the Gironde were a pestilential waste, covering 
300,000 hectares, and valued at 900,000 franes on the whole, or 
three francs a hectare on the average. Partly by being brought 
nearer to markets by railways, partly by the mere fact of their 
capabilities becoming known, partly by drainage and cultiva- 
tion, and partly, no doubt, through the general increase of 
money in France, the price of the Zandes has risen in the extra- 
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ordinary manner described in the British Consul’s report, and 
more in detail by M. About, who relates that the tobacco crop 
of a single hectare was lately sold for more than a thousand francs, 
and that the wood alone, on a plot of 500 hectares only partly in 
plantation, will in less than twenty years be worth a million 
francs, being more than the worth of the whole territory of the 
Landes about the time that the mines of California were dis- 
covered. M. About adds :—-* This enormous territory, which did 
not figure for a million francs when I was at college, will be 
worth six hundred millions in 1894.” In the same work from 
which these figures are taken,’ M. About graphically describes 
some of the causes of the enormous advance in prices in Paris, 
It denotes, he observes, that Paris has become the metropolis of 
the business as well as of the fashion of the Continent; and 
rents are trebled because shops and hotels are crowded, and 
Paris is a city frequented by the rich. So far as it goes, this 
description is true, though it fails to allow both for the immense 
influx of gold shown in the official accounts of the foreign com- 
merce of France, and for the expenditure in the metropolis of 
vast sums lent to the Government from the old hoards of the 
people. But we must differ entirely from M. About where he 
says that while Paris has become a place only for the rich, there 
remains, and will always remain, a refuge for poverty in the 
country. “If the rise of prices in Paris terrifies you, there is 
the railway ; it not only brings people to Paris, but takes them 
away. Live in the country.” We affirm, on the contrary, that 
just because the railway brings people and things from the 
metropolis as well as to it, it brings metropolitan riches and 
prices into the country, and far more effectively than the old 
turnpike-road realizes Dr. Johnson’s opinion of the results of 
easy communication between place and place: “Before, there 
were cheap places and dear places ; now, all refuges are destroyed 
for elegant and genteel poverty.” The price of eggs a few years 
ago at Bayonne was six or seven sous a dozen; now you will 
not get as good a dozen for fourteen; and the price of boarding 
in a pension at the same place has exactly doubled in the same 
period. In formerly less accessible places than Bayonne, the 
change in the cost of subsistence has been greater; and one 
cause of the concentration of the population of Europe in large 
towns—which is a fact of immense political significance in our 
times—is not only that access to them is easier, and employ- 
ment in them is greater, but that railways are making the 
country as dear as the town. M. About recommends the 
country to the poor for its healthfuiness and beauty as well as 
for economy ; but modern means of locomotion, and the move- 


1 Le Progrés, 1864. 
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ment of which they are both cause and effect, tend to give all 
the advantages of each place a pecuniary value in proportion 
to their real utility and rarity, and to turn them to the 
utmost commercial account, thus finding new markets for the 
produce of the mines in the Pyrenees and the Alps. The same 
general tendency towards the commercial development of the 
natural wealth of such regions, which led to the production of 
the new gold, governs its distribution and effect wpon prices. 
Buyers on the one hand, and sellers on the other, have gained, 
and are constantly gaining, access to new markets. The neces- 
sary consequence is to bring money in unusual abundance to 
places where prices were formerly low, and on the other hand, 
to bring the cheap produce of such places to the markets 
previously dearest, and to counteract more or less in the latter 
the fall in the value of gold which the increase in its quantity 
would otherwise have produced. And thus it is that stationary 
prices of commodities in general are the best marks of prosperity 
in one class of localities, namely, those in which money has 
always abounded, and where cheapness indicates improvement 
in production at home, and access to cheaper places of produc- 
tion abroad; while, in another class of localities, rising prices 
indicate improved means of exportation, better markets, and in- 
ducemeuts for the ingress of capital and skill as well as money. 
For the rate of profit on capital and skill employed in the 
development of their resources, and bringing their produce 
cheaply to market, is in proportion to the increase of the quan- 
tity and price of the produce. If people can sell for £100 what 
cost them but £50, their profit in money is 100 per cent.; and 
the high profits and interest latterly yielded on capital employed 
in foreign trade and investments has arisen mainly from ob- 
taining a share in the rising pecuniary value of the productions 
of regions whose commercial situation has been improved. This 
movement certainly tends to destroy the refuges of poverty, 
but it tends on the other hand to destroy poverty itself by 
“furnishing a market for each man’s ability.” It brings with 
it hardship to those whose condition is stationary, but it makes 
the condition of many progressive. A few years before Dr. 
Johnson’s remarks on the effect of roads, Goldsmith made those 
excursions through the country which resulted in the poem of 
the Deserted Village, in which the features of the landscape, and 
something of personal incident, were drawn from his native 
village in Ireland ; but the picture of the intrusion of the wealth 
of towns and “trade’s unfeeling train” into remote parts of the 
country, was taken from England. The poet saw only the 
privation to the parson, who “remote from towns” had been 
passing rich at forty pounds a year, and the sorrowful side 
VOL. XLIL—NO,. LXXXIV. x 
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of the migration of the peasantry ; Dr. Johnson saw also the 
market opened for each man’s capacity by the union of localities, 
and the liberation of individuals from hereditary restraints and 
family dependence. This is exactly the movement which a 
philosophical jurist has pronounced to be the chief characteristic 
of progressive societies. Their movement is uniform, says Mr. 
Maine, in the substitution of the commercial principle of con- 
tract for the ancient family bond as the principle which associates 
men, and the amalgamation of isolated original groups into 
larger communities connected by local proximity.! This theory 
is equally true of the economic and of the legal and political 
framework of civilized society; the migration of labour to 
new fields of employment, and of capital and wealth into the 
inmost recesses of the country or remoter regions, and of both 
money and commodities to new markets, are incidents of the 
better division of labour in which it results, by which the 
majority of men must be gainers ; and the working of the new 
gold mines is only a particular instance of a rapid develop- 
ment of the natural resources of each place, which must result 
in a vast increase of the aggregate of human wealth, although 
involving loss to particular classes. Considerable misapprehen- 
sion has arisen with respect to the effects of the new gold, 
by attributing to it changes in prices due mainly to different 
causes. M. Levasseur, for example, concluded in 1857 that 
the mines had caused a monetary revolution in Western 
Europe very unfavourable to the wellbeing of the labouring 
classes. In the mining countries themselves, he observes 
that labouring men were the first to receive the gold, and 
the price of labour rose before that of commodities; the latter 
rising only in consequence of the increased expenditure of the 
labouring class. But in countries like England and France, the 
new treasure was first received in exchange for commodities ; 
the price of which consequently, according to this able writer, 
rose before labour ; high profits preceded increased wages ; the 
manufacturer, the merchant, and the farmer were gainers, but 


1 Maine’s Ancient Law, pp. 168-70, and 132. The following passage fur- 
nishes an interesting illustration of the combined social and economic results 
of the closer contiguity of places: ‘‘ Les chemins de fer ont trouvé en France 
une trés-grande inégalité dans le salaire de la main d’ceuvre; ils le font pro- 
gressivement disparaitre. Les chemins de fer frangais ont en outre donné au 
territoire plus d’homogénéité. Les distances étaient grandes, les moyens de 
communication limités. Le marché voisin était le seul régulateur, et alors 
se produisaient des différences de prix considérables. On ne consommait dans 
la compagne que ce que ]’on produisait sur place, de la une nourriture pet 
variée et insuffisante par cela méme. On était done Breton, Gascon, Nor- 
mand, Picard, Lorrain, Alsacien, Provencal.”—Les Chemins de Fer en 1862, 
et 1863. Par Eugene Flachat, pp. 77-8. 
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the labouring classes were losers. This, he says, is a repetition 
of what happened in the sixteenth century after the influx of 
money from the mines of America, when the labourers incessantly 
complained of the insufficiency of their wages. Happily, 
however, the historical parallel fails, for wages in the sixteenth 
century were kept down by law; and the modern changes in 
production and trade, of which the new gold is only an instance, 
tend rather to lower than to raise the price of corn in England 
and the districts of France in which it was formerly dearest. 
“As commerce extends,” says Mr. Mill, “and ignorant attempts 
to restrain it by tariffs become obsolete, commodities tend more 
and more to be produced in the places in which their produc- 
tion can be carried on at least expense of labour and capital to 
mankind.” We get corn from America and Russia for the same 
reason that we get gold from California and Australia, instead 
of from our own rivers and mountains—although there is gold 
in every stream that flows and on the side of nearly every hill 
—namely, that we seek the cheapest places for everything, and 
have access to cheaper places than formerly for many things, 
corn and gold included. Bad harvests, the Russian war, and 
speculation, and not the cheapness of gold, were the chief causes 
of the dearness of corn, and of several other important commodi- 
ties, in England and France from 1853 to 1857. We have here 
another example of the error of measuring permanent prices by 
averages of foregoing years, without regard to their ultimate 
range, and the permanent or temporary character of the causes 
ofa rise. It is on the reasons for prices, and not on mere prices 
themselves, that producers should found calculations for the 
future ; and a farmer would be greatly in error in taking the 
price of corn from 1853 to 1857 as a safe basis for calculating 
the future profit and loss of its growth. The harvest of 1853 
was almost the worst for a century throughout Western Europe; 
that of 1855 was very deficient; that of 1856 was under an 
average, while the war with Russia still farther shortened sup- 
ply and added to the cost of importation; and the scarcity 
of corn, and not the abundance of money, was the cause of the 
sufferings of the labouring classes during the period. The 
relative price of labour and bread in both countries has really 
undergone an alteration in favour of those who purchase the 
latter by the sale of the former. Thus in France, while corn 
has considerably fallen, money wages have greatly advanced 
both in country and town, and the advance has been con- 
stant. In 1860, the average of wages in Paris was 4f. 55c., 
and is now computed at 5f.; and the pay of agricultural labour 
in the country around Bordeaux has risen in the same time 
from 40 to 50 sous a day. In the United Kingdom, money 
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wages have also considerably risen ;! and the rise in the price of 
animal food, though greater in remote rural districts than in 
the large towns, and considerably greater on the average than 
is shown in any statistics on the subject, but little affects the 
bulk of the rural population, since agricultural labourers have 
never been accustomed to consume much of it. In towns, on 
the other hand, money wages have risen fully as much as the 
price of meat, the rise of which is, in fact, mainly due to an 
increased expenditure of the working population ; and accord- 
ingly it is pork, and the inferior qualities of mutton and beef, 
which have risen most. The very causes which tend to raise 
wages and to cheapen corn, tea, sugar, and clothing, evidently 
tend to raise the price of animal food, by leaving the bulk of the 
people more to expend on it; it being a thing of which there 
are not the same means of increasing the supply as of clothing 
and corn. We cannot indeed exempt the owners of land from 
blame in respect to the dearness of meat and dairy produce, 
since the uncertain duration of tenure has been, along with 
some unfavourable seasons, an obstacle to the increase of the 
domestic supply, on which its price must chiefly depend. But 
the change in the relative prices of corn and fresh animal food, 
and the change in husbandry it is leading to, are mainly to be 
traced to the general movement of commerce, which it is the 
endeavour of this article to explain, and which is one certainly 
far from injurious to the labouring classes in its general results. 
The movement tends, as we have seen, to the production of every- 
thing, money included, in the cheapest accessible places, and its 
sale in the dearest accessible markets, and hence to equalize 
prices approximately in cheap and dear markets brought closer 
together, thereby raising considerably the price of each class of 
commodities, in the places connected, in which it was previously 
lowest, and, on the contrary, counteracting the effect of the in- 
crease of money in those in which it was previously highest. 
The price of corn has accordingly risen in many distant places 
nearly to its level in England; but in England its level has not 
been raised. But just as the improvement in communication 
is not the same between all parts of the world alike, and the 
equalization of prices is not universal for any commodities, so 
the improvement is not equal for all classes of commodities 


1 «* Wages in husbandry are notoriously advancing. In Aberdeenshire, the 
wages of ploughmen in 1849 were £16 with board and lodging; in 1859, £22 
with board and lodging. In Northumberland, wages which ten years ago 
amounted to 12s. weekly are now 15s. In Oxfordshire, carters and shep- 
herds find their wages advanced from 8s. and 10s. to 12s. and 14s. In Corn- 
wall, wages have risen from 8s. and 9s. to 10s. and 12s.”—Economist, Jan. 
21, 1860. The article contains several additional proofs of the rise in 
wages. 
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alike; and the price of commodities such as fresh butter and 
meat, which are portable only for a limited distance, has been 
equalized over a much smaller area than that of corn. The 
cheaper places to which London has access for fresh animal 
food, are only the remoter parts of the kingdom itself and the 
nearest parts of the Continent. Improvements in communica- 
tion produce an approximation to equality in the prices of 
portable goods only in proportion to their portability, and 
hence a double change in relative prices ensues. In the first 
place, the prices of easily portable articles approach to a level 
in cheap and dear markets ; but, secondly, as all things are not 
equally portable, a change is produced not only in comparative 
prices in different places, but in the comparative prices of differ- 
ent commodities; and both changes result in a disturbance of 
the profits of different occupations, and a change in the places of 
different industries. The same general cause tends to raise the 
price of meat at Athlone almost to the price it fetches in Lon- 
don, and to lower the price of corn in London almost to its price 
at Odessa. And the consequence is, that since labour and capi- 
tal desert the occupations in which money returns are declining 
and stationary, for those in which they are increasing, the pro- 
duction of animal food is taking the place of the production of 
corn in this kingdom, and shepherds are increasing, and agricul- 
tural labourers decreasing in number.! 


But this internal change in our industrial economy, is a small 
part of the change in the territorial division of labour which the 
changes in relative prices in the world of commerce are pro- 


1 The number of shepherds returned at the last Census, was more than 
double the number enumerated in 1851. From the statistics of the Metro- 
politan Cattle-Market, it has however been supposed that the number of 
cattle and sheep in the United Kingdom has not increased. This supposition 
is entirely inconsistent with the notoriously increased consumption of meat 
by the poorer classes, the great attention to the production of stock, and the 
increase of shepherds. The probability seems to be that cattle from abroad 
have to a considerable extent taken the place of British animals in the Lon- 
don market, and a larger proportion of British animals than formerly are sold 
in other great towns and in country markets. Mr. Jevons observes, in his new 
work on the Coal Question, p. 188: ‘‘ An excellent example of the changes 
which are going on throughout the most parts of Great Britain is furnished 
by certain statistics of the parish of Bellingham, in Northumberland, commu- 
nicated by the Rev. W. H. Charlton to the British Association at Newcastle 
in 1863. Comparing the condition of the parish in 1838 and in 1863, it is 
shown that the acres of land under the plough had been nearly halved, being 
reduced from 1582 to 800 acres, The area of wheat had been reduced to 
one-fifth, from 200 acres to 40 ; while those of oats were decreased from 400 
to 300 acres, The number of grazing cattle, on the other hand, had been 
multiplied thirteenfold, from 50 to 660 head, and the sheep had increased 
from 5102 head to 9910 head. Such changes must be expected to continue 
until only the richest of our valley lands has wheat.” 
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ducing. For the very same reasons that the price of meat has 
risen in England, but not that of corn, and that the former has 
risen more in the remoter parts of the country than in the 
capital, and again, that the change in prices is producing the 
changes in the occupations of the people just stated, prices in 
general have rapidly risen in many foreign countries, and 
British industry and capital have been attracted from domestic 
to foreign employment. The pecuniary value of the produce of 
cheap places, rises in proportion as they are brought within 
reach of the best markets ; and capital employed in the improve- 
ment of their commercial situation, the development of their 
resources, and the transport of their produce, obtains an extra- 
ordinary profit from sharing in the increase of its money value. 
If, for example, a cwt. of goods is worth £1 at one place, and 
only 5s. at a distance for want of communication, a railway 
company making the line of connexion may charge more for 
the carriage of goods, and buy the land and unskilled labour 
they require for its construction very much cheaper than if 
prices were near an equality at the two places already. 

The great rise of prices in India and the enormous growth 
of its trade are regarded by many as passing results of the 
American war. And it is desirable, with reference to the 
future not only of India but of many other places under the 
same economic conditions, or which will soon be brought under 
them, and also with reference to the future outlets both for 
English capital and enterprise, and the produce of the new 
mines, to ascertain whether we ought really to regard the in- 
crease of money in India, and of English capital engaged in 
its foreign commerce or internal improvement, as a fortuitous 
and transitory event, or, on the contrary, as the result of per- 
manent causes, which, upon the one hand, are continually in- 
vesting with additional value the capabilities and productions of 
places circumstanced like India, and, on the other hand, are 
finding food and materials from the cheapest accessible quarters 
for countries like England, and new and remunerative employ- 
ment for their accumulated capital and skill. 

That the stream of the precious metals to India, and the rise 
of prices ensuing, are not solely or mainly attributable to the 
payments for cotton caused by the American war, is clear from 
the facts that the bulk of the treasure was imported before 1861, 
and that the balance of imports of specie above exports, reached 
fifteen and a half millions sterling in the year 1859-60, and has 
not reached twenty millions a year as the average since the war. 
It is an error to suppose we have paid the new cotton countries 
sums of money proportioned to the price of cotton in our mat- 
kets, part of which has gone to our own merchants and carriers, 
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and part has been paid in our own manufactures. The balance 
of trade is always considerably more in our favour than appears 
in the official reports of the value of our imports and exports 
respectively. We are ourselves the chief carriers both of our 
exports and imports, and foreign countries really pay more for our 
exports, and we pay them less for our imports than appears by 
our Custom-House valuation, since we receive ourselves a great 
part of the freight of cargoes both outwards and inwards, and of 
the mercantile profit on the exchange. The balance of trade, 
however, has been largely in favour of India for many years 
past, and the rise of prices was anterior to the war. Ina speech 
at Calcutta, in February 1860, Mr. Wilson, after referring to the 
rapid growth of Indian commerce, observed : “It is notorious how 
much the price of all country produce has increased of late years, 
in consequence of the demand for exportation. I am thankful 
to know that the benefits thus conferred by our commerce upon 
the land have extended in no slight degree to the labourer. It 
is no exaggeration to say that the rate of wages has risen in 
many districts twofold, and'in some threefold, during the last few 
years. In the face of evidence of this kind, can any one doubt 
that all classes in India are in astate of prosperity, unparalleled 
at any former time?”! A very different view of the matter has 
latterly been taken by several writers, who regard the rise 
in the price of all Indian produce as a calamity to India 
resulting from the growth of cotton for Europe instead of food 
for the natives. The real increase in the cultivation of cotton 
in India has, however, been immensely exaggerated on the one 
hand, and the increase in the cultivation of crops for native con- 
sumption in numerous districts, has on the other hand been left 
out of sight. Our import of cotton from Bombay, Madras, and 
Bengal, amounted in 1860 to 570,000 bales, and in 1864 to 
1,398,000, but the bales in 1864 were considerably lighter than 
in 1860, and a great part of their contents was not an additional 
growth, but cotton withdrawn from native manufacture and the 
markets of China. And there is copious evidence, that except 


1 Economist, March 31, 1860. The following Table of prices of the chief 
articles of daily consumption in the ‘Statement showing the Material and 
Moral Progress of India for 1860-61, pursuant to Act 21 and 22 Vict. c. 10, 
- 53,” shows the great rise of prices in Bengal before the cotton drain 
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in particular and exceptional localities, the dearness of food has 
not arisen from scarcity. In one of the principal new cotton 
districts—-the Nagpore country, in the lake region of which 
300,000 acres were under cotton—Mr. Temple’s report on the 
trade and resources of the Central Provinces of India for 1863-4, 
states that “agricultural produce abounds of all descriptions 
common to India.” General Mansfield, in his Minute on the 
Currency of India, March 8, 1864, observes : “ One great reason 
of the rise of prices in all descriptions of food, is the greater dis- 
position to consume. The people, being richer, actually eat 
more than they did in the days of their poverty. Great tracts 
of land which for ages had lain waste, are being daily brought 
into cultivation.” In the Papers relating to a Gold Currency in 
India, lately published by order of the House of Commons, there 
is a Memorandum by the Board of Revenue at Madras which 
states : “ Agriculture is extending everywhere. There isa great 
demand for cotton, and indeed for every product of the field. 
Prices are at the same time exceedingly high.” And the 
Madras Atheneum, not many weeks ago (March 4, 1865), con- 
tained the following explanation of the rise of prices in that 
Presidency : “ The rise in the price of provisions has succeeded 
a general rise in the price of labour, skilled and unskilled. Men 
engaged in mercantile pursuits, from the lowest ryots and coolies, 
have been making money, and this has caused everything to be 
dear to those whose salaries were fixed in the good old times. 
Mutton is not dear solely because pasturage and grain are more 
costly, but because it has been eaten very much more largely. 
People took to it as soon as they could afford it. It has often 
been thought thaf religious prejudices among the natives would 
always preserve animal food for the Englishman at a cheap rate. 
But religious prejudices succumb under the influence of rupees, 
as they are dispelled by the light which rupees throw on the 
question.” 

It is true that in particular places the dearness of the neces- 
saries of life is partly the result of a failure of the crops, and is 
so far a misfortune ; and in Bombay the late exorbitant prices 
of cotton have really led to a diminished production of food, and to 
a rise of general prices which cannot be regarded as entirely of a 
durable or beneficial character. But taking the upward move- 
ment of prices over India as a whole, we cannot consider it as 
otherwise than both beneficial and durable, and as being, like 
the rise of prices in the Landes of the Gironde and at St. Nazaire,’ 


1 “St, Nazaire, a small fishing-town seven years since, has attained a pro- 
digious development, equal to any American city. France, a short time since, 
did not possess a commercial port over an extent of 500 miles of coast washed 
by the Atlantic. The manufacturers of that part of France were conse- 
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the result of a permanent improvement in commercial position, 
and in the means of turning to profitable account the great 
natural resources of the country and industrial powers of the 
people. In a speech at the opening of a railway two years 
ago, Sir Bartle Frere, the remarkably able Governor of Bombay, 
said :-— 

“We all know what vast sums, chiefly of English capital, have of 
late years been spent in this country. Let us consider for one moment 
what has been the effect of giving a fair day’s wages for a fair day’s 
labour. As a rule, this was unknown before the railway period. Not 
only were wages in most parts of the country fixed by usage and autho- 
rity, rather than by the natural laws of demand and supply, but the 
privilege of labour was in general restricted to particular spots, and 
nothing like the power of taking labour to the best market practically 
existed. The result was that the condition of the labourer was 
wretched in the extreme, and Government could do little to raise him 
above the status of a serf of the soil. All this has now changed, and 
for the first time in history the Indian coolie finds that he has in his 
power of labour a valuable possession, which, if he uses it right, will 
give him something better than a mere subsistence. As a generai 
rule, the labourer works far harder and better, and acquires new 
and more civilized wants in proportion to the wages he receives.” 


The whole population of India by no means indeed immediately 


shares in the gains arising from access to better markets and 
the ingress of European inventions, which on the contrary tend 
to deprive some classes of their former means of subsistence. 
“The native handloom is collapsing in every part of India. The 
best wares of English manufacture are getting possession of the 
market, and in the form of utensils for cooking, eating, and 
drinking, are passing from luxuries into necessaries. Even 
Cheshire salt is supplied at prices which is obtaining for it a 
wide field of consumption in Northern India.”! This is part of 
the general change in the relative profits of different occupa- 
tions, and the seats of different industries attending the altered 
distribution of money, produced by closer international com- 
merce and the tendency of all things to be bought and produced 
in the cheapest and sold in the dearest places. Europe can now 
manufacture cheaper than Asia, which was once the manufac- 
turer for Europe ; the steel of Sheffield has supplanted that of 
Damascus ; and the looms of Asia Minor and India are constantly 


quently placed in a disadvantageous position in consequence of having no 
sea-port whence to ship their produce. The population has kept pace with 
the traffic. The value of ground has risen with the population. Ground 
sold formerly for sixpence the square yard is now worth almost £8.”—Times, 
April 29, 1865. 

1 Papers relating to a Gold Currency for India, p. 74. 
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decreasing in number. The same cause, however, which dimi- 
nishes the earnings of Hindoo weavers increases the money in- 
comes of the Hindoo population as a whole; for in proportion 
as they are enabled to buy and sell in the best markets, they 
get better prices for the numerous productions in which they 
excel. Mr. Senior pointed out that the comparative number of 
ounces of silver or gold the Indian and the Englishman can earn 
in a year depends on the comparative productiveness of their 
industry in exportable commodities, But an Indian labourer 
earned, when Mr. Senior wrote, only a ninth of the money 
earned by an English one, not because his labour was really less 
productive in that proportion, but because his means of export- 
ing the produce were greatiy inferior. The price of Indian 
cotton may decline ; Bombay may cease to be England’s princi- 
pal cotton field ; yet may it be safely predicted that the capa- 
bilities of India and its people for numerous other productions 
are such that, with the means of exportation henceforward at 
their command, prices in the three Presidencies will never sub- 
side to their former beggarly level, but, on the contrary, will 
tend to approximate nearer to the range of prices prevailing 
in Western Europe. Future candidates for appointments and 
undertakers of industrial enterprises in India, would do well to 
include this result of the improved commercial situation of 
India in their calculations, 

The monetary future of India has a more general prac- 
tical importance for Englishmen. Mr. Fawcett sagaciously 
remarked two years ago, that the question of a future deprecia- 
tion of money in England, supposing the increase in the sup- 
plies from the mines to continue, is substantially a question as 
to the continuance of the drain of the precious metals to the 
East. We would expand Mr. Fawcett’s proposition into the 
wider one, that it is a question as to the continued absorption 
of money in places in all quarters of the world, including 
Europe itself, in which the amount hitherto current has not 
been in proportion to their powers of production. India is only 
a representative of a large class of localities, whose industrial 
resources are providing new markets for the produce of the 
mines. In India itself, the Governor of Bombay observes in a 
Minute recommending a gold currency, “Great quantities of 
silver absorbed in remote parts of the country go to furnish a 
currency where no general medium of exchange before existed. 
There can be no doubt rupees are now found in hundreds of 
small bazaars where all trade used to be conducted by barter.”? 


1 Papers relating to a Gold Currency for India, p. 9. In page 89 of these 
Papers the following passage occurs :—‘‘ Partly owing to the change from a 
native to a European form of government, partly to the substitution of 
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The following passages from the excellent treatise of Mr. Lees 
are worthy of quotation on this subject :— 


“There is a point in the affairs of nations when prices rise so high 
that imports and exports are equalized. India is approaching that 
point, At the same time, India is yet, in regard to her supply of the 
precious metals, a long way off that point at which she will be in a 
position to deal with European countries on equal terms. . . . Esti- 
mating the amount of gold and silver circulating in coin in Great 
Britain at £80,000,000, and the population at 30,000,000, and estimat- 
ing the currency of India at an equal amount, and the population at 
180,000,000, India is capable of absorbing silver (or gold) to the 
amount of £400,000,000 for the purposes of currency alone. Nor 
have we reached this end. The ever-onward moving wave of civili- 
sation will surely not stop short at the confines of British India. 
Arabia, Persia, and other neighbouring territories, Burmah, Cochin 
China, Siam, have all to claim their fair share of the precious metals; 
and the interior of Central Asia is one day to follow.” 


Adam Smith has observed that the difficulties of land traftic 
are such that commerce settles first on the borders of seas and 
rivers, and is long before it penetrates into the inland parts 
even of the most opulent and mercantile countries. And not- 
withstanding the immense improvement in the means of land 
carriage, it is still true, not only of Asia but even of the 
most civilized countries in Europe, that there are inland dis- 
tricts in which prices are far below the surrounding level, 
because they cannot or do not sell in the best markets, or on 
the same terms as their neighbours. While some French 
writers expatiate on the rise of prices in the parts of France 
intersected by railways, others complain that in a country whose 
institutions are intended to favour equality, the railways pro- 
moted by Government have created a shocking inequality in 
local incomes and prices, by giving some places the power of 
transporting their produce cheaply to the capital, while others 
are not nearer to good markets than before railways were 
invented. A railway map of the world enables any one to 
predict that prices must rise greatly and soon in a vast 
number of places. However obvious the remark, it is one of 
great practical importance in trade, speculation, emigration, 
the purchase of land, and industrial enterprises of a hundred 
different kinds, that the price of labour and produce will 
eventually rise wherever the soil is productive, and the means 
of locomotion are defective; and will rapidly rise wherever 
those means are suddenly and greatly improved. But physical 
money for barter in remote districts, but chiefly to the general increase of 


prices and wages, and the vastly augmented amount and numbers of transac- 
tions, the requirements of India for coin are only beginning to be felt.” 
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obstacles to traffic are by no means the only causes of low 
prices ; ignorance is often the mountain to be removed, and it 
is one which still divides England itself into regions with dif- 
ferent monetary rates. Mainly from the want of agricultural 
statistics, the differences in the wages of farm-labourers, the profits 
of small shopkeepers, and the prices of produce in different coun- 
ties are surprising. An excellent authority on this subject drew 
attention last winter to the fact that, while in some counties 
the farmers were paying ruinous prices for fodder, in others, 
hay, straw, turnips, mangolds, and carrots were selling at much 
the usual rates." But these are inequalities which cannot con- 
tinue; and the fact of their present existence enables us 
to foresee in a great measure the future movements of money 
and prices, and the most profitable places for the investment 
of capital. Knowing the places where prices will rise as soon 
as their resources are turned to account, and their markets 
frequented, the capitalist knows places in which he can 
get a large return for the expense of assisting to develop 
these resources, or carry the produce to the best buyers. 
For example, a considerable part of the enormous prices 
paid in Europe for cotton imported from the East, has really 
been received by our own merchants; and the fact serves 
to explain the discrepancy between our own official accounts 
of the value of our imports from India, and those of India 
itself as to the value of its exports to us. And the enor- 
mous profits which have been made of late years in our foreign 
trade, and upon various investments of capital in regions the 
pecuniary value of whose produce has rapidly risen, is one 
principal cause of the high rates of interest latterly prevailing. 
A high rate of interest, like a high scale of prices, may arise 
from several causes. It may arise from a scarcity of capital, a 
great demand on the part of unproductive borrowers, or high 
profits which enable producers to borrow on liberal terms to the 
lender. Governments may pay a high interest out of taxes, 
but mercantile men can only pay it out'of profits, and the 
maximum of profit fixes the maximum permanent rate of in- 
terest in trade. Mr. Mill is of opinion that the new mines 
have tended to lower the rate of interest. “The masses of the 
precious metals which are constantly arriving from the gold 
countries are, it may be said, wholiy added to the funds that 
supply the loan market. So great an additional capital tends 
to depress interest.”2 And there can be no doubt that a great 
portion of the new gold received in this country did at first 


1 Daily News, November 19, 1864. 
2 Principles of Political Economy, sixth edition, chap. 23. 
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enter the loan market, and tended to make interest low. The 
subsequent distribution of the precious metals, however, seems 
to us to have tended in the opposite direction. Money spent, 
for example, in improving the Landes, in building at Bilbao or 
St. Nazaire, in cultivating cotton in Egypt, and cotton, tea, oil- 
seeds, and other productions in India, and in carrying such pro- 
ductions to the markets of Europe, has reproduced itself with 
extraordinary profit, and could be borrowed with profit at higher 
than ordinary interest.!' In the future distribution of the pre- 
cious metals, in like manner, over markets in which prices will 
rise—thereby investing with considerable pecuniary value re- 
sources which now have scarce any pecuniary value at all—-we 
may reasonably foresee a source of high profit and interest for 
a long time to come. The very spirit of mingled economy and 
enterprise, which adds to the quantity of capital in the loan 
market, by attracting hitherto unemployed funds from the hoard 
the till and the private account at the bank, tends to provide 
more profitable employment for the capital seeking invest- 
ment. “It is,’ in Mr. Patterson’s words, “the utilisation of 
hitherto useless things which peculiarly characterizes our times. 
It is the utilisation of neglected resources, the accumulation 
and concentrated appliance of a thousand forces or savings, 
which is the basis of our extending power. We are economizing 


our money like everything else; and this economy of capital, 
almost as much as the new gold mines, is the agency which is 
giving to commerce its enormous expansion.” In the produc- 
tion of gold in mines utterly valueless less than a generation 
ago and now worth twenty millions a year—in the reclama- 
tion of waste lands and waste substances at home and abroad 


1In a pamphlet lately published on Banks and Bank Management, Mr, 
Stirling attributes the high rate of interest in 1863 and 1864 to an extraor- 
dinary demand in each of those years for capital, to the amount of 400 mil- 
lions, the items of which he makes up as follows :—“ Increased cost of cotton, 
40 millions ; demand of limited liabilities, 110 millions ; increased ordinary 
expenditure of the Governments of England and France, 50 millions ; Euro- 
pean loans, 50 millions; American war expenditure, 150 millions; total 
annual exceptional demand, 400 millions.” The first three of these items 
seem to us to be greatly exaggerated. No such sum was really withdrawn 
for cotton in the first instance, a great portion having been paid for round- 
about by exports of our own manufactures at higher prices, both our exports 
and imports having latterly been set down at higher figures in money. Again, 
the Economist estimates the sums actually raised by the new companies in the 
two last years together, at a less amount than 40 millions. And the increase 
in the ordinary expenditure of the Governments of England and France has 
not, we are convinced, been as great as the increase of the aggregate incomes 
and tax-paying ability of the two nations, and has therefore not trespassed 
upon capital. The American war and the European loans have no doubt 
made a considerable additional demand on the loan market. 
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—in trade with new markets and industrial enterprise in new 
regions—in the collection and subsequent diffusion of for- 
merly unemployed money, the same principle is operative 
throughout; a principle on which we may rely to find profit- 
able use for the fresh produce of the mines, and for the savings 
of our incomes for an indefinite period. 

The same economical movement has brought petroleum '—to 
take one of the latest examples of the redemption of wealth 
from the regions of waste—and the new gold into the market, 
and the former is a new demand for the latter. In every ne- 
glected or undervalued resource in the natural world or in 
human capacity, there is a profitable investment for money, and 
commercial enterprise is constantly finding fresh employment 
for money, both in the purchase of new articles of value, and in 
higher prices for things of which the value is enhanced by 
improvement. Speaking of the non-valeurs (a term for which 
we have no exact English equivalent) which still abound even 
in the most civilized countries, M. About remarks that among 
them should be classed not only things absolutely wasted and 
worthless from neglect, but also things whose value is only 
partially realized, like land under corn which would fetch more 
under grass. Such things M. About designates as non-valeurs 
relatives, including among them all the insufficiently exercised 
powers of humanity. An entire half of the French nation, he 
adds—the whole female sex—belongs to the category of non- 
valeurs relatives. But if women were enabled, by both custom 
and law, to realize the full worth of their powers, the higher 
prices their industry would obtain would denote, not a fall in 
the value of money, but a rise in the value of women. So the 
increase in the money earnings of coolies and ryots in India, 
and fellahs in Egypt, denotes not a mere doubling or trebling of 
counters of payment, but an elevation of the commercial status 
of two nations. There is thus an important distinction between 
the significance of a rise of prices at Calcutta and in London; 
in the latter it signifies generally either a scarcity of commodities 
or a depreciation of money, but in the former it signifies trade 
on better terms with the world, as well as a change in the local 
value of money. 

The question whether the new mines have lowered the 
value of money in England is one the more difficult to 


1 « Though petroleum has been but four years an article of commerce, it has 
already assumed the second place among the exports of the United States, 
and now ranks next to breadstuffs. In 1860 scarcely any was exported ; 
last year the exports amounted to 32,000,000 gallons, while the domestic 
consumption was even greater.” —T'imes, April 27, 1865. 
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answer with precision, since, in addition to the absence of per- 
fect statistics, causes, such as bad seasons and the Russian and 
American wars, have temporarily affected the prices of great 
classes of goods. Setting aside these disturbances, the truth 
seems to be, that while, on the one hand, such important 
commodities as corn, sugar, and coal! are cheaper than for- 
merly, and the wholesale prices of textile manufactures, 
although higher than during the depression of trade for some 
years before 1851, remained nearly stationary from that year 
until the American war,—on the other hand, the prices of 
animal food, of land, and of metal manufactures have con- 
siderably risen; and the result would appear to be, that in 
wholesale trade the general value of money was not sensibly 
altered in England before the American war. But, speaking 
of retail prices, into which higher rents, wages, and prices 
of animal food more or less enter, we should say that the cost of 
subsistence is decidedly greater to all classes, except agricultural 
labourers, whose chief expenditure is on bread, sugar, and tea ; 
and that fixed incomes by no means buy as much as they used, 
especially in remote parts of the country. We believe, too, 
with an eminent economist, that the real rise of prices to con- 
sumers is partially disguised in a deteriorated quality of many 
things. The disguises which the fact that people are really 
given less for their money may assume, are numberless. For 
example, the prices were the same at the bathing establish- 
ments of Biarritz last autumn as in former years, but the visitor 
could often get nothing but a wet and dirty bathing-dress for 
his sous. French gloves, again, are not only dearer than for- 
merly, but seem made in order to tear; and both in England 
and France, washerwomen are apt to spoil linen now for the 
prices at which they used formerly to dress it. 

But the effects of the new mines upon prices are far less 
obscurely and fat more satisfactorily discernible in countries 
like India, where they have directly or indirectly furnished 
the means of raising the remuneration of industry, and circu- 
lating produce which had formerly little or no circulation. The 
result of this influx of money into India is by no means merely 
the trouble of carrying and counting more coins to do the same 
business as formerly; and so far as there has been such a 
result, it might have been in a great measure avoided had the 
Government allowed gold to pass current as money. By the 
exclusion of gold, India has been obliged to fetch a much 
bulkier material for its currency from a far greater distance, 


? Average shipping price of Newcastle coal—1841, 10s. 6d. per ton; 1850, 
9s. 6d. ; 1860, 9s. The Coal Question, by W. 8. Jevons, Esq., page 61. 
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and to incur an unnecessary loss, first, on the freight from 
abroad ; next, on the coinage at the mint; thirdly, on the car- 
riage through the country; and fourthly, on the wear and tear 
of so many more new coins. The great mines of Australia 
seem to have been specially designed to provide, at a compara- 
tively small cost, the additional money required by the in- 
creased trade of India, and its Government to have resolved to 
defeat the economy of nature. In contending, however, for all 
possible economy in the monetary system of India and every 
other country, we capnot adopt the opinion Mr. Patterson ap- 
pears to entertain, that the economy might be carried so far as 
to dispense with the cost of metallic currencies altogether. Coin 
is better fitted for rough work and for the labourer’s pocket than 
bank-notes. It cannot, like paper, be eaten by ants in the 
East, and is safer from water and fire. Nor can we conceive 
that a currency would be safe from depreciation by excess, 
unless based upon things possessing intrinsic value like silver 
- and gold. Mr. Patterson argues that the value of money de- 
pends simply on its conventional use and acceptance. But 
limitation of supply is in all cases an indispensable condition 
of value; and the history of assignats in France, and greenbacks 
in America, shows that negotiability does not constitute the de- 
termining element of the value of a currency. And taking this 
view of the monetary use and importance of the precious metals, 


it seems to be a question worth considering, whether the future 
supplies are likely to be sufficient to supply money enough for 
the rapid progress of the backward parts of the world, and the 
immense development their resources seem sure to obtain. Mr. 


1 Mr. Bonamy Price says in a recent article : “ The peculiarity of this com- 
modity (gold) consists only in this, that every man agrees to take it in ex- 
change for his goods. The general consent to make gold the medium of 
exchange constitutes the precise demand for gold, just as the general consent 
to make shoes of leather constitutes the demand for leather.” But the social 
compact to wear shoes does not determine what they are worth; that de- 
pends on the supply of leather and competent shoemakers. The public con- 
sents to take shillings as well as sovereigns, but it is not their consent that 
makes a sovereign worth twenty shillings, which it would not be if gold 
were as easy to get as silver. So the public may consent to take pieces of 
paper for coins, but how many must be given for a horse or a cow or a loaf 
depends on the comparative scarcity of eachh We make this comment 
merely to illustrate the principle that the value of money depends on its 
rarity, and not on convention and custom, for we confess we do not see the 
drift of Mr. Price’s arguments. He refutes some fallacies of the old mer- 
eantile school which hardly required fresh refutation, and which are not 
supported by any of the writers on currency he refers to. But he by no 
means makes it clear whether he objects only to the particular provisions of 
the Bank Charter Act, or to a metallic standard altogether, and to Sir 
Robert Peel’s definition of a pound. 
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Maine has remarked that investigators of the differences be- 
tween stationary and progressive societies must, at the outset, 
realize clearly the fact that the stationary condition of the 
human race is the rule, the progressive the exception; and 
when this reflection was made, the condition of the greater part 
of Asia and of Northern Africa might even have justified the 
proposition that a retrograde condition of the human race was 
the rule. In the wildest regions frequented by the nomad 
hordes of Central Asia, the traveller discovers the vestiges of 
former cultivation and wealth. But he can now perceive in 
such regions that while he stands on the grave of an old civili- 
sation he stands also on the borders of a new one. It seems 
certain, at least as regards Asia, which contains the bulk of 
the human race, that not only the stationary, but the retro- 
grade communities will become progressive—will be reached by 
roads, railways, river navigation, and Western commerce, and 
obtain the aid of Western capital and skill. And it seems 
equally certain that the pecuniary value of their produce will 
immensely increase ; that they will need vast quantities of coin 
for its circulation ; and that the question is one of importance, 
whether coin enough for the purpose will be easily obtained. 
The steady decline in the produce of the gold-fields of Victoria, 
from 2,761,528 ounces in 1857 to 1,557,397 ounces in 1864, 
might seem at first to justify a doubt on the subject; and the 
existence of a great gold region near the sources of the Nile, on 
which some writers have reckoned, is in Sir Roderick Murchi- 
son’s opinion contravened by the evidence of Captain Speke 
respecting the geological structure of the country. But the de- 
cline in the production of gold in Victoria has arisen rather 
from the migration of miners to New South Wales and New 
Zealand than from a diminishing fertility of the mines. In 
fact, the gold-fields of Victoria yielded more in proportion to 
the number of labourers in 1864 than in either of the previous 
years; 97,942 miners obtaining 1,702,460 oz. in 1862; 92,292 
obtaining 1,578,079 oz. in 1863; and 83,394 obtaining 1,557,397 
oz. in 1864. And in 1857, when the gold yield of Victoria 
reached its maximum, that of New South Wales only amounted to 
the value of £674,470 ; whereas it has been more than three times 
as much on the average for the last three years. From the 
Western States of North America, again, the supply of the pre- 
cious metals seems likely to increase. In a recent report, the 
British Consul at San Francisco states it as his belief that even 
in California the production of the precious metals will increase 


. In some of the districts of the Australian mines the yield has lately 
fallen off, but solely by reason of the scarcity of water, not of gold. 
VOL. XLII.—-NO. LXXXIV. : Y 
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for many years to come; and that when to this is added the 
produce of the rich mines of Nevada, Idabo, Arizona, and Oregon, 
there can be no doubt that the total increase will be very great. 
This anticipation seems confirmed by the fact that the exports 
of treasure from San Francisco in the fiscal year ending in June 
1864, amounted to the value of 51,264,023 dols.; the larger pro- 
portion being in the latter half of the period, and the entire sum 
being considerably greater than in any other year since 1856. 
From Mexico and South America great additional supplies may 
also be expected. Of Peru the British Consul says—“ Peru is one 
vast mine which the hand of man has only hitherto scratched.” 
To the produce of the mines must further be added the vast sums 
that the progress of commerce will restore to circulation from 
the hoards of Asia and Europe, which, even in such places as 
Lapland, are great. Large sums of Norwegian money are said by 
Mr. Laing, in his Journal of a Residence in Norway, to have dis- 
appeared in Lapland ; the wealthiest Laplanders having always 
been accustomed to live, like the poorest, on the produce of 
their reindeer, and to bury the money coming to them from 
Norway in places where their heirs often fail to discover it. 

The movement we have discussed is one which tends to 
bring all buried and neglected riches to light ; and we anticipate 
from it both an ample provision of money and an increasing 
demand for it. 
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Art. IIl.—1. Memoirs, Miscellanies, and Letters of the late Incy 
Aikin. Edited by P. H. Le Breton. Longmans, 1864. 

2. Fugitive Verses. By JOANNA BAILLIE. Moxon, 1864. 

3. Selections from the Letters of Caroline Frances Cornwallis. 
London: Triibner and Co., 1864. 


Ir cannot be doubted that a marked difference in the relations 
of the female sex to the literary culture of the day, as compared 
with the state of things two generations back, is one result of 
the intellectual march of the present century. Female author- 
ship is far more common than it was, is far more enterprising 
than it was; it is more business-like, and has less of the flutter 
of self-consciousness; while, by a natural consequence, it attracts 
far less of special notice and compliment than it formerly did. 
For we must not overstate the case as regards the discourage- 
ment which the woman of letters is generally supposed to have 
received from the ruling sex. Ladies who belonged to a favoured 
clique were sure, in olden times as well as now, of credit and 
renown. Poor Mrs. Elstob, one of the first Saxon scholars of her 
day, could indeed pine in drudgery and obscurity, but Mrs. 
Montagu, Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, Fanny Burney, with a select 
circle of attendant nymphs great in the minor morals, were 
praised up to and beyond their deserts; and though “ F. B.” 
confined herself to novel-writing, a department in which women 
have always been allowed certain chartered rights, and Mrs. 
Chapone and Miss Talbot were strictly feminine in their aspira- 
tions, yet the authoress of the Essay on Shakspeare, and the 
translator of Epictetus, boldly trenched on ground which, in 
those days at all events, masculine intellects considered exclu- 
sively their own. When angry, it is true, Johnson could speak 
hard words of Mrs. Montagu’s Latin and Greek; but the won- 
derful feat of translating Epictetus seems to have placed Mrs. 
Carter on a pedestal which even the surly dictator did not grudge 
her, though possibly her discreet backwardness in exposing her 
acquirements to the ordeal of conversation may have had some- 
thing to do with his indulgence. “My old friend Mrs. Carter,” 
he said, “ could make a pudding as well as translate Epictetus 
from the Greek, and work a handkerchief as well as compose a 
poem.” . . . “He thought, however,” adds Boswell, “that she 
was too reserved in conversation upon subjects she was so emi- 
nently able to converse upon, which was occasioned by her 
modesty and fear of giving offence.” 

No doubt, in the middle of the eighteenth century, the women 
of the upper classes were, taken as a whole, more rational and 
capable beings than they had been in the days of the Spectator. 
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In one of the conversations recorded by Fanny Burney, we find 
Dr. Johnson expressing in strong terms his sense of the advance 
made within his own recollection. “He told them he well 
remembered when a woman who could spell a common letter 
was regarded as all-accomplished ; but now they vied with the 
men in everything.”' Still we cannot turn over the familiar 
correspondence of the miniature Sapphos and Hypatias of John- 
son’s time, without discerning how strongly the consciousness of 
special merit worked within them. We see it in the ostenta- 
tious modesty which is sometimes more significant than brag- 
gart boasting ; we see it in the little pedantries of style and 
allusion with which they trick out the merest commonplace of 
sentiment. For real scholarlike appreciation of the subjects 
they deal with, we should look in vain in the lucubrations of 
the most renowned female students of that day:—poor Mrs. 
Elstob, already referred to, whose Anglo-Saxon researches really 
were worth something, never attained worldly repute. The 
conclusions they draw from their own investigations into the 
wellsprings of knowledge are mostly moralizings of a general 
cast, trite and jejune we should now say; but then it is fair to 
remember that there was a very strong and prevailing bent 
among all thinkers, shallow and deep, towards moral and meta- 
physical didactics in that age, and the “ Rambler” himself could 
utter pompous platitudes sometimes. 

But to revert to our argument. Allowing that a change had 
taken place in the intellectual position of the weaker sex, be- 
tween the era of Addison and that of Johnson, there has assuredly 
been a change also no less distinctly perceptible in its position 
between Johnson’s days and our own, and one that has been 
proceeding at a vastly accelerated pace within the last five- 
and-thirty years. The date of the Reform Bill, though it seems 
but as yesterday to many still in the full vigour of life, carries 
us back to an antiquated world in many respects; in this among 
others. The literary atmosphere was still reverberating with 
the echoes of the poetry and romance which had glorified the 
long years of European strife and agitation. But Byron was 
in his recent grave; Scott was wielding with a paralysed hand 
the pen that had fascinated the heads and hearts of his genera- 
tion; Southey had written the last of his epics, and people had 
almost ceased to read them. Wordsworth was the poet of the 
day ; but his admirers were comparatively few and select. His 
muse was placid and meditative ; the shout of the Forum was to 
be raised in honour of other deities than those of Parnassus. 
Science, education for the masses, political enfranchisement, 
became the prevailing topics in men’s mouths. Sentiment 


1 Diary of Madame D’ Arblay, vol. i. p. 277. 
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yielded to utility, the illusions of chivalry to hard material pro- 
gress. A certain scarcely disguised superciliousness in the tone 
hitherto assumed towards science by men who had been brought 
up in the poetical and historical cultivation of the Georgian era, 
now gave way to a much more respectful appreciation of her 
claims. The old prejudices against the ’ologies rapidly disap- 
peared. The classification of plants and stones, hitherto in the 
polite world looked upon as little more than an elegant diver- 
sion for idle hours, assumed a more serious significance as means 
towards unlocking creation’s mysteries. The history of the 
earth’s formation was becoming a subject to be feared, indeed, 
in the eyes of many, but no longer to be despised. 

It was from about this same epoch, as we take it, that the 
term “ blue-stocking,” first applied in the Johnsonian society 
to ladies of literary pretension or acquirement, began to grow 
obsolete. In the intensified zest and value for practical and 
scientific knowledge which now set in, the world came to forget 
its prejudices of sex as well as of caste, and to prize any contri- 
bution to the current stock of information for what it was worth. 
This, at least, was the tendency of things; but, as always hap- 
pens, the force of new principles began to be felt long before 
they effectually leavened the general mass of opinion ; and it 
was not for many a year after the Society for the “ Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge,” and the “ Library of Entertaining” ditto, 
and Penny Magazines, and Mrs. Marcet’s Popular Conversations 
on Science, and Miss Martineau’s Tales illustrative of the Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy, had instructed the minds of the new 
generation, that the authoress who ventured on any ground save 
that of fiction or mild ethical rede, ceased to be regarded by a 
considerable portion of society as something of an unfeminine 
intruder, a “blue,” and a pretender, probably superficial and 
certainly presumptuous. 

Our reflections on this subject have been prompted by two 
publications of the past year: the Memoir and Letters of 
Miss Aikin, and the Letters of Miss Cornwallis. Both these 
ladies died within the last seven years; both lived through 
the period of which we have been speaking; and both reflected 
very distinctly, in the tone of their minds and the bent of their 
studies, the character of that period in its successive stages of 
development. Circumstances and natural disposition, however, 
had affixed considerable differences between them. The one, 
long known to the world as a historical writer of some preten- 
Sion, and a friend and correspondent of several eminent literary 
characters of her day, had outlived her maximum of reputation ; 
and that reputation had been perhaps a little enhanced by the 
odour of “blue” notoriety still attaching to petticoated authors 
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when she began to write. The other was entirely unknown to 
the world till death cancelled the obligation of secrecy, and 
revealed her as the writer of some anonymous works of more 
original thought and more varied range of matter than even 
clever women have in general proved themselves able to com- 
mand—a recluse shrinking from observation, not possessing any 
influential connexion in the world of letters, working patiently, 
earnestly, with deep convictions, against the surface-current of her 
times, taking up a place with the pioneers of new thought, even 
when old ties and associations beckoned her powerfully back- 
wards; most reluctant to display, yet proudly conscious of pos- 
sessing, capacities of insight and of reasoning far beyond the 
limits usually assigned to her sex. 

Miss Aikin’s career challenges observation first, for her liter- 
ary character belongs to an older chapter of the period than 
that of Miss Cornwallis. She had by a few years too the 
priority of age. Miss Aikin may be said, to use Sir Nathaniel’s 
_ phrase in Love’s Labour's Lost, to have “eat paper” and “drunk 
ink” from her earliest years. Her intellectual training was 
derived from the Presbyterian society of the last century, that 
section of it which had left Calvinism behind, and had ac- 
cepted Socinianism as its doctrinal creed, and which was char- 
acterized by a great zeal and ardour for mental progress, and a 
sovereign contempt for ancient bigotry. 1781 was the year of 
her birth. Her father was Dr. Aikin, a physician first prac- 
tising at Warrington, then at Yarmouth, subsequently residing 
at Stoke-Newington, where he gave himself up to literary avo- 
cations, and edited the Annual Register, the Monthly Magazine, 
and another literary journal of the day, called the Atheneum, 
and was part author of the Biographical Dictionary, afterwards 
published by Dr. Enfield. A very favourite work for juveniles, 
not yet forgotten, called Evenings at Home, was also his compo- 
sition, in conjunction with his accomplished sister, Mrs. Barbauld, 
who, to a noted capacity for instructing the young, added herself 
also literary and poetical talent of a very refined order, and was 
in all respects a most admirable woman. Miss Aikin’s friends 
and relations all round were literary in their tastes and reputa- 
tions,—the Roscoes of Liverpool, the Taylors of Norwich, the En- 
fields, the Kerricks,—worthy names all in the annals of the pen. 
She was only in her seventeenth year when she took up the 
family trick of writing. Her father’s editorial functions gave her 
easy access to reviews and magazines; and occasional verses, 
essays, and translations were the first flights of her ambition. 
The decided bent of her mind, however, was towards history ; 
and her first publication of any consequence was the Memoirs of 
the Court of Queen Elizabeth, which appeared in 1819, and drew 
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. on her no small degree of attention. It may indeed be fairly 

considered a noteworthy book of its time. It had merits of its 
own, in a lively, intelligent, impartial style of narrative, and was, 
we believe, the first of those works of historical gossip which 
Miss Strickland’s indefatigable labours have since made so 
familiar to the public, and to which Walter Scott’s novels no 
doubt contributed a powerful impulse. But it should be re- 
membered, and Miss Aikin must have the credit due from the 
fact, that she began to contemplate her work in 1814, before 
even the first of the Waverley Novels had appeared ; years before 
Kenilworth had set the world mad about Queen Bess and the 
Earl of Leicester. “I intend,” she says, writing at that date to 
her brother, “to collect all the notices I can of the manners of 
the age, the state of literature, arts, etc., which I shall inter- 
weave, as well as I am able, with the biographies of the Queen, 
and the other eminent characters of her time, binding all together 
with as slender a thread of political history as will serve to keep 
other matters in their places.” So that the plagiarism of topic, 
if any, was the other way. Miss Aikin could not have been 
set on the track of Elizabethan gossip by any historical fiction 
of Walter Scott’s, but Scott may have been induced by Miss 
Aikin’s book to think of Kenilworth as a subject. 

To the Memoir of Queen Elizabeth succeeded those of 
James L, in 1822, and of Charles I., in 1833. Miss Aikin felt 
no vocation for continuing her historical labours into the times 
of the Protectorate and the Restoration. The stern aspect of 
the principles at issue seems to have frightened her from 
the first, the profligacy of the times from the last. Her long 
hesitation as to a subject suited to her taste and capacity, 
finally resulted in her compiling the Life of Addison, which she 
published in 1843. This work was less successful than her 
former ones. Perhaps, as she herself seemed to suspect, the 
vigour and elasticity of her powers had been suffered to decay 
through leisure and delicate health, and the easily allowed inter- 
ruptions of social life ; and, not least, through the distractions of 
anage of busy thought and change, that test of true intellectual 
metal, when the stronger or the more dogmatic minds find stimu- 
lating material for thought and utterance, but those that are at 
once too feeble for self-support, and too wide for bigotry, are apt 
to subside into a hesitating but genial receptivity, interested in 
all aspects of life and history, but partly on that very account 
without those strong convictions or prepossessions which consti- 
tute the life of authorship. A severe review of this work by 
Macaulay, which appeared in the Edinburgh, must have given 
the finishing-touch to any lingering self-flattery of the authoress 
that her literary genius was still in bloom. Of this criticism, 
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neither the editor of the Memoir, nor any of Miss Aikin’s pub- 
lished letters, make any mention ; but she never wrote again ; 
and when she died in the January of last year, at the age of 
eighty-two, she had long stepped back from observation, and was 
missed only by those who knew her worth in private life, her 
warm family affection, her acute intelligence, her interest in the 
young, her pleasant conversation regarding times and people 
gone by. 

And her acquaintance had been among the honoured of the 
earth. In London she had mixed in some of the best Whig 
society of the day. Mackintosh, Hallam, Rogers, Malthus, Sir 
H. Holland, are all names of more or less frequent occurrence in 
her letters ; and under her modest roof at Hampstead, choice 
table-talk might often have been heard from men of literary and 
legal mark. Thither Whishaw, the lawyer, the friend of Lord 
Lansdowne, the somewhat Johnsonian oracle of his coterie, and 
Professor Smyth of Cambridge, often found their way to discuss 
with her the questions of the hour, or some interesting topic of 
history or belles-lettres ; and a fourth in such reunions would 
often be her valued friend and occasional correspondent, himself a 
resident at Hampstead, Mr. J. L. Mallet, son of Mallet du Pan, the 
Genevese, whose political services to the French monarchy at the 
beginning of the first Revolution are matter of history. Both on 
his father’s account and on his own, Mr. Mallet was well known 
to the Whig society of the day, and though a man of retired 
habits, was a keen observer of passing events, and one whose 
judgment and courtesy gave his opinions great weight with all 
who possessed his acquaintance. With friends such as these, 
whether on the field of politics or literature, the shrewd little 
hostess knew well how to bear her part in discussion: for in 
conversation she was practised and fluent; her memory was 
well stored ; she was an able reasoner, an intelligent listener, and 
a pleasant retailer of anecdote. 

The heyday of Miss Aikin’s reputation chanced to fall during 
the stirring times of the Roman Catholic Relief Bill and the 

eform Bill,—times when Tories had begun to look gloomy, and 
Liberals in politics and education were radiant with joy for the 
good days coming. Her friends were almost exclusively among 
the Whig and Radical portion of the community ; but her own 
opinions, or rather feelings—for she was fully inclined herself 
to make the distinction—did not go very far on the popular side. 
Nay, in some moods, her historical and antiquarian tastes seem 
half to have made a Tory of her. 

1 Some passages from a Ms. Diary of Political Events, kept by Mr. J. L. 
Mallet, have been given to the public in the recent Life of Sir James Graham, 
by Torrens M‘Cullagh. 
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“Women are natural aristocrats,” she says in one of her letters; 
“and many a reproach have I sustained from my father for what he 
called my ‘ odi profanum vulgus.’ The rude manners, trenchant tone, 
and barbarous slang of the ordinary Radicals, as well as the selfish ends 
and gross knavery which many of them strive to conceal under profes- 
sions of zeal for all the best interests of mankind, are so inexpressibly 
disgusting to me, that in some moods I have wished to be divided from 
them far as pole from pole. On the other hand, the captivating man- 
ners of the aristocracy, the splendour which surrounds them, the taste 
for heraldry and pedigree which I have picked up in the course of my 
studies, and the flattering attentions which my writings have sometimes 
procured me from them, are strong bribes on the side of ancient privi- 
lege; but, as I said before, I have fought and conquered; and I con- 
fess that ‘the greatest good of the greatest number’ is what alone is 
entitled to consideration, however unpoetical the phrase and the 
pedantic sect of which it is the watchword.”’—P. 220. 


This naive confession of political faith occurs in a letter to 
Dr. Channing, the American sage, with whom, in her middle 
life, she entered on an epistolary correspondence which lasted 
for sixteen years, and her share of which constitutes by far the 
most interesting half of the present volume. It ranges over an 
agreeable variety of topics,—religion and politics, however, being 
the most prominent; and as one of the writer's main purposes 
was to keep Dr. Channing aw fait of opinions and events in 
England, these letters are interesting, as reminding us of discus- 
sions long gone by, and of views and notions whose truth or im- 
portance time has since tested. But we see from them clearly 
that the age was marching too fast for Miss Aikin. The repub- 
lican theories that were wafted back to her across the Atlantic, 
she was impelled at first by her devoted reverence for Dr. Chan- 
ning to accept, harmonizing them as best she might with her 
national and personal prepossessions ; but her mind got wearied 
and confused as newer and more advanced views of social and 
political matters opened up around her; and though too intel- 
ligent not to be interested by them, and too liberal by all the 
traditions of her life to wish to lag behind while others pressed 
on, it is very evident that she by no means relished on the whole 
the turn things were taking. Thus she complains of the influx 
of popular literature created by Lord Brougham’s education 
movement, and regrets, almost as poignantly as S. T. Coleridge 
could have done, the declining taste for high philosophy and 
poetry. Of the agitation for women’s rights she was eminently 
distrustful ; and though at first she expresses herself cautiously 
on the subject, her condemnation of Harriet Martineau and her 
strong-minded proceedings, becomes, after a time, very pro- 
nounced. Though a Dissenter herself, aud ready enough to 
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join in party sneers at the Church of England, yet, when a 
question of action occurs, she evinces no destructive tendencies, 
In one way Dr. Channing’s influence over her mind is very con- 
spicuous. He was, like her, a Unitarian, but one of a much 
more spiritual tone and temper than had prevailed among the 
sectarians of Stoke-Newington. Brought up, as she had been, 
in a coterie where strictly utilitarian views of life prevailed, and 
accustomed to a somewhat contemptuous estimate of all mystic 
tendencies, Dr. Channing’s exalted piety and personal sense of 
the unseen were to her as a new revelation of man’s nature and 
requirements. Writing to him in 1831, she pours out, with all 
the enthusiasm of female discipleship, her gratitude for the 
benefits which she was conscious of having derived from his 
teaching. 


“‘T was never duly sensible,” she says, “till your writings made me 
so, of the transcendent beauty and sublimity of Christian morals; nor 
did I submit my heart and temper to their chastening and meliorating 
- influences. . . . Under the notion of a generous zeal for freedom, 
truth, and virtue, I cherished a set of prejudices and antipathies which 
placed beyond the pale of my charity not the few, but the many, the 
mass of my compatriots. I shudder now to think how good a hater I 
was in the days of my youth. Time and reflection, a wider range of 
acquaintance, and a calmer state of the public mind, mitigated by 
degrees my bigotry; but I really knew not what it was to open my 
heart to the human race until I had drunk deeply into the spirit of 
your writings. 

“‘ Neither was my intercourse with my Creator such as to satisfy 
fully the wants of the soul. I had doubts and scruples, as I have 
before intimated, respecting prayer, which weighed heavily on my spirit. 
In times of the most racking anxiety, the bitterest grief, I offered, I 
dared to offer, nothing but the folded arms of resignation—submission 
rather. So often had I heard, and from the lips of some whom I 
greatly respected, the axiom, as it was represented, that no evil could 
exist in the creation of a perfectly benevolent Being, if he were also 
omnipotent, that my reliance on Providence was dreadfully shaken by 
a vague notion of a system of things by which Deity itself was limited. 
How you have dispossessed me of this wretched idea I do not well 
know; but it is gone. I feel, I feel that He can and will bless me, 
even ~y means of what seem at present evil and suffering.”—P. 243. 

This was an edycation of the soul which may well have made 
Miss Aikin esteem Dr. Channing’s influence as one of the 
memorabilia of her life. Still we cannot repress a smile some- 
times at the truly feminine excess of laudation bestowed by 
this grateful disciple on her “guide, philosopher, and friend,” 
as she entitles him, and are tempted to conclude that the excel- 
lent divine must have had a pretty strong digestion for the 
sugar-plums of friendship. She assures him of the impression 
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his teaching is calculated to produce on women in particular, 
and tries to lure him to the neighbourhood of the English 
metropolis by an enumeration of the many distinguished ad- 
mirers among her own sex he would find prepared to greet him 
there. 

The home of Miss Aikin’s middle life, from her father’s 
death in 1822 to 1843, was at Hampstead, not then, as it is 
now, a closely connected suburb of London, but a suburban 
village, having an independent life of its own, fed indeed more 
or less from the great metropolitan reservoir of intelligence and 
fashion, but still possessing its own organization, its own centres, 
and its own interests. Her description of Hampstead thirty 
years ago may have an interest for those who like to trace in 
local vicissitudes the working of that 


‘¢ Ever-whirling wheel of change, 
The which all mortal things doth sway.” 


“ Several circumstances,” she writes in 1833, “ render society here 
peculiarly easy and pleasant. In many respects the place unites the 
advantages, and escapes the evils, both of London and the provincial 
towns. It is near enough to allow its inhabitants to partake in the 
society, the amusements, and the accommodation of the capital, as 
freely as even the dissipated could desire; whilst it affords pure air, 
lovely scenery, and retired and beautiful walks; and because every 
one is supposed to have a London set of friends, neighbours do not 
think it necessary, as in the provinces, to force their acquaintance on 
you. Of local society you may have much, little, or none, as you 
please ; and with a little, which is very good, you may associate on 
the easiest terms; then the summer brings an influx of Londoners, 
who are often genteel and agreeable people, and pleasingly vary the 
scene. Such is Hampstead.”—P. 277. 


Such was Hampstead; but the giant spread of population 
and building has worked a significant change within the 
limits of a generation. The heath, the groves, the fields, 
the gardens of Hampstead; its quaint red brick mansions of 
Stuart or Nassau date, its later brown and yellow edifices 
of Hanoverian respectability, its still more modern stone or 
plaster villas, with their well-kept lawns and dainty flower- 
beds; the variety of hill and valley, the broad breezy ter- 
race, the outlook to the vast city and St. Paul’s dome 
rising mysteriously through its everlasting smoke on the 
one side, and to Harrow on the Hill, with its conspicuous 
steeple, on the other; these, though not untouched by muta- 
bility’s “cruel sport,” may still in their general features remain 
as in the days when Miss Aikin tried to tempt Dr. Channing 
to its heights. But where is the free village life? where are 
the retired haunts? and above all, where are the familiar social 
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gatherings equal in variety or in intellectual quality to those 
which certain Hampstead homes could muster five-and-thirty 
years ago? Memory tempts us; but we must not allow our- 
selves to dally at the banquets where wits and authors of every 
type and degree of celebrity were wont to cluster round the 
head of the greatest publishing house in London; nor in the 
trim gardens, where noble and learned chiefs of the law would 
lounge in rustic ease under the hospitable auspices of their 
brother of the bench; nor in the modest retreat, where sons of 
science loved to assemble and hear lessons of experience from 
the greatest surgeon of the day. Before one quiet home only 
we would linger for a moment, one unpretending red brick 
house of ancient date, on the summit of the steep hill which 
lifts the visitor to the breezy table-land of the heath, and 
where Campbell, Rogers, Crabbe, Sotheby, Byron’s wife and 
his daughter “Ada,” Lord Jeffrey, John Richardson, nay, the 
Great Magician himself, were frequent guests; for Joanna 
Baillie, the inmate of that house, was one who stands out con- 
spicuously in Miss Aikin’s pages as an object of her love and 
reverence; and we are the more induced to make allusion to 
her here because she happens to furnish us, rather appositely, 
with a female type of that older cultivation, the cultivation of 
the Georgian era, or rather of the pre-Waterloo era, at which in 
our introductory remarks we glanced. Joanna Baillie was one of 
the numerous poetic nurslings whom “Caledonia, stern and wild,” 
had the merit of fostering at the close of the last century ; and 
though for more than half her life a resident in or near London, 
and familiar with its best society, she never bated her national 
prepossessions, nor lost the dialect of her fatherland. Her earliest 
years were led in all the freedom of Scottish country life. She 
was a fresh “out-door” maiden, scrambling barefoot over burns 
and heather, loving to listen to all nature’s sounds, and to watch 
all nature’s sights. It was not till her eleventh year that she 
could learn to read. Then her favourite studies were among 
the story-tellers and the poets; and her favourite thoughts as 
she grew up were of the workings and emotions of the human 
heart. Her first dramas were published in 1798; her last 
nearly forty years later. The altered taste of the age was 
evident in the different reception accorded to them. De Mont- 
Jort and its companions ran out five editions within eight years. 
It was the reviving enthusiasm for Shakspeare and the drama 
generally that wafted Miss Baillie to notoriety. Her pure and 
beautiful language, her delicate pathos, her great command over 
a few chords in the complex harmenies of man’s nature, were 
her well-merited titie to the world’s applause. Scott, who made 
her acquaintance in 1806, at once found in her a congenial 
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spirit, and, as time proved, an enduring friend. His letters to 
her, published in his Life by Lockhart, are well known to be 
among the most charming he ever wrote. Of her genius he was 
an ardent admirer, and was the means of first introducing her 
conceptions to the histrionic talent of Siddons in 1810, at Edin- 
burgh, when he writes with delight of the tears and praises 
called forth by the representation of the Family Legend. But as 
acting pieces her plays were never permanently successful, and 
the dramas published in 1836, though full of real poetic power, 
and favoured with a good deal of laudatory criticism at the 
time, created none of the enthusiasm of former days in a reading 
public which had then turned to other fashions of literature for 
amusement. Miss Aikin’s recollections of this gifted lady, 
written when she herself was old, are a very generous and pleas- 
ing tribute of friendship. 

“Tt has been my privilege,’ she says, “to have had more or less of 
personal acquaintance with almost every literary woman of celebrity who 
adorned English society from the latter years of the last century nearly 
to the present time, and there was scarcely one of the number in whose 
society I did not find much to interest me; but of all these, excepting 
of course Mrs. Barbauld from the comparison, Joanna Baillie made by 
far the deepest impression upon me. Her genius was surpassing, her 
character the most endearing and exalted. . . . She was the only 
person I have ever known towards whom fifty years of close acquaint- 
ance, while they continually deepened my affection, wore away nothing 
of my reverence. 

“So little was she fitted or disposed for intellectual display, that it 
was seldom that her genius shone out with its full lustre in conversa- 
tion; but I have seen her powerful eye kindle with all a poet's fire, 
while her language rose for a few moments to the height of some ‘great 
argument.’ Her deep knowledge of the human heart also would at 
times break loose from the habitual cautiousness, and I have then 
thought that if she was not the most candid and benevolent, she would 
be one of the most formidable of observers. Nothing escaped her, and 
there was much humour in her quiet touches. . . . 

“No one would ever have taken her for a married woman. An 
innocent and maiden grace still hovered over her to the end of her old 
age. It was one of her peculiar charms, and often brought to my 
mind the line addressed to the vowed Isabella in Measure for Measure, 
‘I hold you for a thing enskied and saintly.’ If there were ever 
human creature ‘pure in the last recesses of the soul,’ it was surely 
this meek, this pious, this noble-minded, and nobly-gifted woman, who, 
after attaining her ninetieth year, carried with her to the grave the 
love, the reverence, the regrets of all who had ever enjoyed the privi- 
lege of her society.” —Pp. 7, 11. 


The description is a trueone. We remember this sweet lady 


1 Rather too advanced an estimate, we believe. 
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in her long evening of life. Her heart seemed wrapt in family 
affection, in household usefulness, in kindly interest for her 
friends, most tender always for the young and helpless. No 
picture of her is complete without that of her life-long com- 
panion and admiring elder sister, Agnes, the quaint, clever old 
lady, whose warm heart, shrewd sense of humour, and rich mines 
of legendary lore and national anecdote, helped in no small degree 
to fascinate the favoured guests at that fireside. We know 
nothing more delightful in domestic poetry of the realistic sort, 
than the Birthday Lines which Joanna addressed to this faith- 
ful companion when both were advanced down the vale of 
life :— 


“Dear Agnes, gleam’d with joy and dash’d with tears, 
O’er us have glided almost sixty years, 
Since we on Bothwell’s bonny braes were seen 
By those whose eyes long closed in death have been, 
Two tiny imps, who scarcely stoop’d to gather 
The slender harebell on the purple heather ; 
No taller than the foxglove’s spiky stem ; 
That dew of morning sheds with silvery gem. 
Then every butterfly that cross’d our view 
With joyful shout was greeted as it flew, 
And moth, and lady-bird, and beetle bright, 
In sheeny gold, were each a wondrous sight. 
Then as we paddled barefoot, side by side, 
Among the sunny shallows of the Clyde, 
Minnows or spotted parr with twinkling fin 
Swimming in mazy rings the pool within, 
A thrill of gladness through our bosoms sent, 
Seen in the power of early wonderment. 
A long perspective to my mind appears, 
Looking behind me to that line of years, 
And yet through every stage I still can trace 
Thy vision’d form, from childhood’s morning grace 
To woman’s early bloom, changing—how soon !— 
To the expressive glow of woman’s noon ; 
And now to what thou art, in comely age, 
Active and ardent. Let what will engage 
Thy present moment, whether hopeful seeds 
In garden-plat thou sow, or noxious weeds 
From the fair flower remove, or ancient lore 
In chronicle or legend rare explore, 
Or on the parlour hearth with kitten play, 
Stroking its tabby sides, or take thy way 
To gain with hasty steps some cottage door, 
On helpful errand to the neighbouring poor, 
Active and ardent, to my fancy’s eye, 
Thou still art young, in spite of time gone by. 
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Though oft of patience brief and temper keen, 
Well may it please me, in life’s latter scene, 
To think what now thou art and long to me hast been!’’4 


And Hampstead society, five-and-thirty years avo, presents us 
with another point of contact for the purposes of our present 
survey: for in a villa a few yards distant from the home of 
Joanna Baillie, a not unfrequent visitor, abeut the year 1830, 
was Caroline Frances Cornwallis, whose name, scarcely known 
to the world of authorship till the recent publication of her Letters, 
stands third on our list. She was daughter of the Rev. W. Corn- 
wallis, rector of Wittersham in the county of Kent, representa- 
tive of a younger branch of the ancient family which owned the 
late Marquis Cornwallis as its head. The literary career of this 
lady, and her expressed opinions, show in a striking manner the 
effect which the old-fashioned jealousy and distrust of female 
thinkers tended to produce on one assuredly of the most vigor- 
ous female intellects of her time; while she is herself also an 
eminent example of the increased depth and solidity of which 
a woman’s thought was capable. Too earnest and profoundly 
sensitive to content herself with merely adapting her powers 
to the prevailing current of taste, too self-contained and retired 
in her circumstances, and perhaps in her inclinations, to be 
borne into public notice by the applauses of a coterie, Miss 
Cornwallis, in her isolated independence, read, thought, and 
wrote, with the powers of a masculine mind, on topics which 
few masculine minds could have handled with clearer logic or 
more sound information. But it was her firm conviction that 
a fairer consideration would be secured for her productions by 
presenting them to the public on their own merits, without 
confessing the secret of her sex; and of the many who read and 
profited by the clever manuals entitled Small Books on Great 
Suljects, which appeared on Pickering’s counters between the 
years 1842 and 1854, none, we venture to affirm, save the few 
chosen friends who were behind the scenes, had a suspicion 
that the author of nearly the whole series was a woman; and 
a woman, moreover, of secluded life, feeble health, and no 
influential literary connexion. It was certainly not from any 
distrust of her own powers either as an individual or as a 
woman that Miss Cornwallis shrunk from publicity. One 
main motive of her intellectual exertions, as she always asserted, 
was to vindicate the natural equality of her sex with the other; 
to prove, by what she considered irresistible logic, that if 
woman’s intellect was not naturally inferior to that of man, the 


* Joanna Baillie died in 1851. Agnes survived her sister many years, 
and was believed to be upwards of a hundred when she died. 
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same rights were due to her in society, law, and politics; 
that if education only made the difference, then women ought 
to cast frivolity away, and be educated up to the level of 
men. This was indeed the cherished idea of her life; one to 
which she clung with all the pertinacity of an enthusiast. The 
“Rights of Women” were not thirty years ago the common 
battle-cry that they have since become. The few who made a 
stir about them were women of exceptional notoriety: flighty 
lecturers, like Frances Wright, or systematic radicals, like Harriet 
Martineau. Miss Cornwallis was a very different person from 
either of these. She was by education and taste a conservative 
in politics, and though, as life went on, her opinions on most 
subjects assumed a very liberal complexion, she always based 
them on a philosophic vantage-ground of her own, and to the 
last disliked the so-called reforming party in the State, and their 
political connexions. How strongly she felt on this subject of 
woman’s intellect and position the whole tenor of her corre- 
spondence bespeaks. “ Nothing distressed her more,” says the 
editor of the volume before us, “than to be told (as of course she 
was told) that she was an exception, and that her own attain- 
ments afforded no argument in support of the opinion she so 
strenuously held upon the natural equality of intellect in the 
two sexes. She considered that women were themselves in 
great measure to blame for the prevalence of a state of opinion 
which cramped intellectual development and withheld civil 
rights; and hence she believed that every individual woman 
who showed herself capable of handling great and important 
questions, was contributing something towards the future ad- 
mission of the right of the whole sex to higher culture and 
greater freedom.” Into the general argument on this delicate 
question it is no part of our business here to thrust ourselves. 
We would merely allude to one or two considerations which 
appear to us to have had too little weight in the reflections of 
Miss Cornwallis, and of others who share her views to their 
full extent. Even if woman’s intellect could be proved, as satis- 
factorily as she thought it could, equal in natural capacity 
to that of man—to the triumphant refutation of Archbishop 
Whately’s dictum about the exceptionally creative genius of 
the Miss Thwaites who invented the soda-water—the ques- 
tion still remains, Would it be desirable, not on grounds 
of capacity—for capacity has really little to do with it; a 
clever woman is no doubt a better judge of most things than 
a stupid man—but on grounds of social harmony and expe- 
diency, that the legal fence-work between the sexes should be 
altogether levelled? For the distinctions upon which that fence- 
work rests, are not, be it remembered, arbitrary distinctions, as 
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those between man and man; they are distinctions of nature’s 
making, whereby the physical weakness of one sex points out its 
dependence on the physical strength of the other, and seems to 
bar the law of competition, save in exceptional cases. Again, 
to compare the “emancipation” of women with the emancipa- 
tion of slaves, as an act of justice, is surely a fallacy in another 
respect. In the sphere of domestic influence women may ex- 
ercise, and always have exercised, a power of their own, to 
which slaves can never pretend; and the more highly they cul- 
tivate their reasoning powers, and the more widely they extend 
their knowledge, the more effective and beneficial may that in- 
fluence become, though, unhappily, history shows that it has 
not always depended on such creditable causes. Nay, some 
might be disposed to cite against Miss Cornwallis her own 
favourite instance in plea of woman’s enfranchisement, as prov- 
ing that if she can do so much as an unobserved, irresponsible 
agent, there is the less need to drag her forth into the fields of 
public conflict. 


“Tt is useless,” she says, “ to inquire what women have published, 
unless you could inquire also what they have done privately which men 
have the credit of. It was a chance that told us who was the com- 
poser of Pericles’ Oration. She was reproached as the author of his 
policy also; yet his policy was most able. She raised her second 
husband to eminence also as an orator and politician ; and it is probable 
that there has been many an Aspasia that the world knows nothing of, 
who has enjoyed in quiet the fame of him she loved, and cared not for 
her own.” 


Much of the peculiarity and independence of Miss Corn- 
wallis’s views and character is attributable to the circumstances 
of her life. She stood to a very great extent alone in the world. 
Her only sister married and died young, leaving her to be the sole 
companion of her parents as long as they lived, and afterwards 
the last survivor of her race. In after years she gave a touch- 
ing account of her early trials, and of the way in which they 
contributed to the formation of her character :— 


“ At the period you talk of, fifteen and sixteen, I was very miser- 
able; a darling sister who, though much older, had been everything 
to me, married first, and left me lonely, and then, within the year, 
died; my father broke the tendon of his leg, and was helpless for six 
months; my mother’s health was bad; myself worn with sorrow and 
fatigue. I learned not to weep, for it vexed my father to see it; but 
I have been told that the first time we, the survivors, appeared at 
church together, the parishioners almost wept to see us so pale, and 
worn, and shadow-like. What was the world to me then? I only 
thought of that where I should rejoin what I loved; and then I made 
the vow which long years afterwards I found written down, that I 
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would forsake all the follies of my age, and be to my father all that 
she whom he had lost had been, for she was his right. hand. I toiled 
patiently over his accounts, walked with him when he could walk, rode 
with him; sought no amusement, no dress; concealed my own grief 
under a gay exterior, and lived as if there had been no gaieties in the 
world. I plunged into books as a resource, and as a fountain whence 
I could draw refreshment for a weary spirit. . . . Thus bodily and 
mental suffering combined to make my youth unlike other people’s. I 
think, nevertheless, if I had been thrown a little more into society, that 
my mind would not have broken down my body so much, and I might 
have felt less of that unnatural tedium vite which at times made it a 
burden almost too heavy to be borne.” —Pp. 267, 268. 


The mind which, at so early an age, could brace itself to such 
firm resolves, was assuredly of no common order. The extent 
and variety of her studies, as recorded in the correspondence 
for several succeeding years of her life, were something amazing. 
But while she liked to astonish her friends by the avowal of 
her multifarious excursions into the realms of knowledge, she 
protested against too high an estimate being formed of her con- 
quests therein, and warmly deprecated the unenviable notoriety 
attaching to the character of a “learned lady.” 


“‘T believe,” she wrote on one occasion, “ you, like many more of 
my friends, overrate my attainments a good deal, owing to this fancy 
of mine for smatterings of knowledge. I think they afford more plea- 
sure than swallowing down one great stiff science, horns and all, like 
the boa-constrictor, and lying choked with it for half one’s life; but 
after all, for use they avail but little.”—P. 57. 


The tedium vite, however, was too formidable a ghost to be 
laid by study. Moreover, ill health interfered with her powers 
of application. There is something very pathetic in the follow- 
ing description of her mental state :-— 


“* When health is only to be preserved by drawing lines of circum- 
vallation past which sorrow is not to be allowed to step, it is hardly 
worth having. The effort to exclude the enemy wearies more at last 
than his admission. . . . When I was stronger, I could smother care 
in extreme application to study: now even that remedy fails me. But 
why should I pursue such subjects? Bodily pain and mental suffer- 
ing will some day have an end; and so I hitch up my load again, and 
proceed on my way.” 


Miss Cornwallis’s devotion to learning, at an age when most 
girls seek the pleasures of dress and of the ball-room, did not 
altogether destroy her attractions for the sex of which she 
seemed likely to prove so formidable a rival on its own ground. 
It was not long after her sister’s death that she received an offer 
of marriage from one destined afterwards to rank among the 
distinguished authors of his day, the historian J. C. L. Sis- 
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mondi. Thirty-six years later, on occasion of his death, she 
thus mentions the circumstance to one of her correspondents :— 


“This year is doomed not to be a gay one to me, for I have had 
the news of my dear old friend Sismondi’s death—a friend more than 
for as long as I can remember, for I do not remember the first seeing 
him. Such a loss is irreparable, and as such I must feel it. He had 
greatness of mind to get over what few men do; for when disparity of 
years and other considerations led me to decline his proffered hand, 
he continued the same warm friend as ever, and never, to his latest 
hour, ceased to show me every kindness in his power. Such a friend 
is not easily replaced, and can never be forgotten. He is one more 
added to the list of those whose number makes me feel more a denizen 
of the next world than of this. My only comfort is the trying to make 
myself worthy of them, that in God’s good time I may be found fit 
to enjoy the society of ‘just men made perfect ;’ and in this hope I 
trudge on upon my weary pilgrimage patiently and quietly.” —P. 233. 


A letter of the rejected suitor’s on the occasion, which has 
been preseryed, written in imperfect English, shows how highly 
he rated the mental excellences of his beloved :— 


“ Tell her,” he wrote to Mrs. Cornwallis, “ tell her I will work in- 
cessantly till I have reached such a reputation as she may derive some 
vanity from my past address, while always shall I be proud of having 
raised my wishes to her, though unsuccessfully. . . . Do not think the 
wish unreasonable, however. . . . Those dreams are now vanished, but 
the more aérial was their nature, the more have they left after them 
a true endearment for yourself and your daughter. She cannot be a 
foreigner to me: it was not she who has refused me, it was the war,— 
the distance of seas and lands, the nature itself of things. She has 
not refused me for a friend, a half-brother, and that I hope to remain.” 


Disparity of years he does not himself reckon among the 
causes of her refusal ; and seeing he was but thirteen years older 
than herself, this was probably a very minor consideration. 
But her resolute devotion to her parents at this time has already 
been noticed, and no doubt the idea of a foreign connexion was 
altogether repugnant to her feelings. The friendship between 
Sismondi and herself was kept up by a frequent epistolary cor- 
respondence. Her own letters to the historian seem not to be 
extant ; but many of those which he wrote to her are given, as 
an appendix, in the present volume. They range freely over 
various topics of literature and sentiment, often expressing 
opinions very opposite to those she entertained, yet everywhere 
evincing his profound respect for her character and attainments, 
and a spirit of tender solicitude for her welfare. 

In 1822 Mr. Cornwallis was compelled to leave Wittersham 
on account of disaffection among his parishioners, which took 
the shape of personal insult and ill-treatment. He had spent 
many years of earnest self-denying labour in the parish, and his 
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daughter had seconded his efforts for its welfare with all the 
zeal of her ardent nature, and had even voluntarily relinquished 
a considerable portion of the inheritance which would have 
been eventually hers, in the endowment of a school for its 
poorer inhabitants. The removal from Wittersham, and its 
cause, rankled deeply in her heart, and did not make her more in 
charity with the growth of democratic principles in the country 
at large. In after times, when writing to a friend on the 
subject of certain attacks on the clergy in which the Examiner 
newspaper had been indulging, she thus points with the sting 
of personal recollection her indignant defence of the class of 
which her father had been a member :— 


“There is no man who spends his time in more anxious exertion 
than a conscientious clergyman. There is no fame, no reward to spur 
him on, for his prefermeut comes before his duty. He spends his life 
in a country village perhaps, or at any rate wherever he may be cast, 
without a chance or an expectation of any further emolument; and 
what he has is generally a modicum which requires economy to live on 
it and appear like a gentleman. His duties lie among the poor and the 
sick, whom he has to instruct and comfort; with the rich he must mix 
as their equal, and by his example and conduct mend them if he can, 
and this must be done silently and quietly, or it is unavailing. A man 
who has thus given up his life to his fellow-creatures hopes, perhaps— 
it is human to do so—that some approbation, some esteem from his 
fellow-men as well as his God, may follow his honest and noiseless 
course ; and he finds himself stigmatized—as indeed his great Master 
was before him—‘ as a glutton and a wine-bibber,’ a grasping, avaricious 
being, who cares not who suffers if he be enriched. Is it not the way 
to make men worthless if they are allowed no sort of credit for their 
virtues? I knew one on whom all this vituperation was heaped till 
his grey head was bent in sorrow to the grave ; yet his youth had been 
innocent, his manhood spent in ministering to all the wants and woes 
of his poor neighbours ; his old age was hunted down by the Cobbet- 
tites, and such as Mr. Fonblanque would set on if he could. He was 
carried to his grave in the place which had been the scene of his quiet 
and useful life, and then the delusion was over. A weeping popula- 
tion rushed forth to meet the last remains of the man whose worth 
they then knew, when they had lost him! I only wish Mr. F. had been 
there to see it.”—Pp. 211, 212. 

The mortification and distress she experienced at this epoch, 
together with other causes, seem to have had a serious effect on 
her already very delicate health. After struggling with severe 
illness for some time, she resolved on trying the effect of a 
winter abroad, and accepted the offer of her faithful friend 
Sismondi to place at her disposal a country-house belonging to 
himself in the neighbourhood of Pescia. 

Her Italian life was a new experience of existence to Miss 
Cornwallis. She was now forty years of age; her mind was 
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cultivated up to the highest pitch; her memory stored with 
facts and ideas ; her imagination open to every new impression 
from without ; her eagerness for knowledge insatiable. To one 
so circumstanced, the elemental glow of a southern climate— 
which soothes the fibres and braces the nervous system long 
depressed by the chill damps of the north, and by the gnawings 
of mental and bodily pain—works like inspiration itself. Every 
new object, every unaccustomed sound, the little traits of 
domestic life, the living accents of a language hitherto only 
known in books, the realization of scenes viewed as yet only by 
picture or description, the awaking each morning to the antici- 
pation of unwonted impressions, the reviewing at evening a new 
treasure of ideas and sympathies,—all this, blended with the 
unusual sense of physical ease and elasticity, seems to expand 
the limits of the soul, and endue it with heightened life and 
power. Long years afterwards Miss Cornwallis used to revert 
to her Italian life as the happiest period of her existence. Her 
letters are more genial, more playful, more self-forgetting at this 
time than at any other; while her remarks on Italian life and 
manners evince a spirit of observation singularly keen and dis- 
criminating, and a vivid feeling for the picturesque in life and 
nature. She remained in Italy a year and a half on this occa- 
sion. Subsequently, in 1829-30, she spent another winter there. 

During Miss Cornwallis’s first absence in Italy her father 
died. Mrs. Cornwallis survived till 1836. She was a woman, 
to judge from the eulogiums of Sismondi, as well as from the 
recollections of surviving friends, of considerable personal 
attractions, and no ordinary powers of mind. But in religious 
matters she inclined to the straitest sect of the Evangelicals; 
and from the views of this party her daughter totally and most, 
emphatically dissented. 

Miss Cornwallis continued to reside in her native county of 
Kent all the remainder of her life, which, in spite of frequent 
and alarming attacks of illness and pain, was protracted to the 
age of seventy-one. She mixed little in general society; but 
she took delight in forming the minds of younger people, and 
doing her best to shame her own sex, more especially, out of 
the frivolities with which the female character is liable to be 
beset. And her warm and generous interest in the welfare of 
her self-chosen pupils seems to have been requited with no 
ordinary strength of attachment on their part. Her older 
friends and correspondents, with the exception of Sismondi and 
John Hookham Frere,’ were not, as far as we can find, people 

' There are no letters in the ‘ Selections” to J. H. Frefe himself, but many 


to his sister and others of his family, and several references to his conversa- 
tion and opinions on literary subjects. 
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of high literary note. Her opinions were her own, the fruit of 
vast reading, close thought, and perhaps, we may add, of too 
little argument with those who were her equals or superiors in 
attainment. Her old friend Sismondi, however, was wont to 
express his dissent from her conclusions pretty freely ; and even 
when the adjustment of woman’s true position in the world was 
the subject of discussion, did not allow his deference for Miss 
Cornwallis, nor his appreciation of her high capacities, to modify 
his conclusions as to the female type of character in general. 


“ The qualities of the heart,” he says, “are those by which above all 
others you have the advantage over us. . . . Called on your part to give 
being to men, I ascribe very little importance to the truth or falsity of 
the scientific notions you may implant in them during their first years : 
I ascribe infinite importance to the sentiments you may develop in 
them. God preserve the children of mothers who would fain be men! 
For such there would be no more youth, no more enthusiasm, no more 
self-devotion, perhaps no more compassion.” * 


Another subject which she had much at heart, and on which 
also Sismondi differed from her, was her theory of Christianity. 
Her grand panacea for remedying the sins and follies of the age 
was the combination of religion with philosophy,—the establish- 
ing the conviction that divine revelation was simply and solely 
an authoritative enforcement of those moral truths which rea- 
son, under the most favourable circumstances, might discover 
for itself; of which, at all events, when presented to its con- 
templation in the teaching of Scripture, it was the sole and 
sufficient test. All theological dogmas which could not be 
meted to the requirements of man’s natural conscience and un- 
derstanding, she held to be the aftergrowth of human invention, 
superinduced upon the pure theology of the first two centuries. 
For, in the ante-Nicene Fathers and Apologists, in the lives and 
deaths of a Polycarp, a Justin, a Clement, and a Tertullian, in 
their simple profession of devotion to the person and example 
of the Saviour, unaccompanied by any doctrinal statements as 
to the mode and conditions of salvation, she believed the only 
reliable interpretations of Christ’s mission were to be recognised. 
She did not admit the supposition that a subsequent necessity 
for doctrinal statement might arise out of the wayward, often 
vicious, misrepresentations of men ; that, as the echoes of the first 


1 «Ves qualités du ceeur sont celles par lesquelles avant toutes les autres 
vous Vemportez sur nous. . . . Appelée pour votre part a faire des 
hommes, je ne mets que fort peu d’importance aux notions vraies ou 
fausses de science que vous pourriez implanter en eux durant leurs premiéres 
années ; j’en mets une infinie aux sentimens que vous développez en eux. 
Dieu garde les enfans de méres qui seroient hommes ; il n’y auroit plus de 
— eux, plus d’enthousiasme, plus de dévouement, peut-étre plus 

e pitié.’ 
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Christian teachers faded from men’s ears, and the first love 
began to wax cold, some safeguards might be needed to prevent 
religion from degenerating, under the influence of sensual pre- 
possessions or capricious fancies, into wild superstition or wilder 
antinomianism. 

Sismondi, in replying to his friend’s argument on behalf of 
primitive Christianity, thus eloquently maintains the superior 
excellence and beauty of some of its later developments, and 
sees, in its varied adaptation to the requirements of mankind at 
different periods and under different aspects of civilisation, the 
most convincing proof of its divine authority. He writes in 
February 1840 :-— 


“T would look for Christianity rather in what it has become than 
in what it was at its origin. Whatever may have been those revela- 
tions and that divinity over which the long course of ages and the 
influence of human passions have spread a veil, Christianity. is the 
richer by all the pious meditations, all the researches into the human 
heart, all the purest and most beautiful sentiments with which the 
love of God has inspired man during successive centuries, and by all 
the experience afforded by times of prosperity and adversity, of 
barbarism and of civilisation. Such as it is preached in the purest 
of the Reformed Churches, Christianity is the finest embodiment of 
doctrines and moral.teaching which exists. It is there that I love 
to contemplate it, and that, like all things intrusted to men by God, 
I hope and believe it will attain still greater development and per- 
fection. Whilst all the endeavours we make to return backwards, 
to seize hold of it in monuments which themselves have not been 
exempt from alteration, and which each succeeding age changes more 
and more by its own interpretations, seem to me to have no other effect 
than that of diminishing its beauty and its utility.” 

Always eager in the pursuit of truth, Miss Cornwallis hailed 
with vivid interest the first utterances of that school of Biblical 
Criticism which students of German theology were beginning 


1 « Je vais chercher le Christianisme plutét dans ce qu'il est devenu que 
dans ce qwil étoit i son origine. Quelles qu’aient été les révélations et la 
divinité sur lesquelles le long cours des Ages et V’influence des passions 
humaines ont étendu un voile, le Christianisme s’est enrichi de toutes les 
méditations pieuses, de toutes les études sur le cceur humain, de tout ce que 
amour de la divinité a inspiré aux hommes de plus beau et de plus pur, pen- 
dant une longue suite de sitcles, et avec toute l’expérience que donnent des 
tems de prospérité et d’adversité, de bar! ,arie, et de civilisation. Tel qu’il est 
préché dans les églises réformées les plus pures, il est le plus beau corps de 
doctrines et d’enseignement moral qui existe. C'est 14 que j’aime d le voir, 
et que comme toutes les choses confiées aux hommes par la divinité, j’espere 
et je crois qu'il se développera et se perfectionnera encore. Tandis que tous 
les efforts qu’on fait pour retourner en arritre, pour le saisir dans des monu- 
mens qui n’ont point été exempts d’altération, et que chaque sitcle a changé 
et change encore par ses interprétations, me semble n’avoir d’autre effet que 
de lui 6ter de sa beauté et de son utilité.”—Pp. 480, 481. 
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to extend into England, and of which Dean Milman’s History of 
the Jews was, we believe, the earliest sample in a popular style 
laid before the British public. This certainly implied no small 
courage, and a very rare spirit of investigation in a woman, and 
one brought up, be it remembered, not like Miss Aikin in a 
school of latitudinarian Dissent, but in a strictly evangelical 
and otherwise orthodox world of opinion, and herself craving 
for the confirmation and assurance of that religious faith which 
was often the only thing that saved her morbid temperament 
from despondency. But where truth led, or seemed to lead, 
she never shrank from following, nor was she one who could 
ever rest content with half convictions on so momentous a 
subject. Though her strong belief in the person and character 
of Christ, as portrayed in the Gospels, rendered her proof 
against the seductions of Strauss’s theory, the conclusions of 
Ewald and Bunsen met in great measure with her cordial 
assent ; and at a time when they were little talked of in Eng- 
land, we find her already familiar with those aspects of Neology 
which have since introduced terror and division into the English 
Church; have made old foes draw together in the dread of a 
common danger, and have been made a cause of opprobrium, 
often misplaced and excessive, for the impugners, in whatever 
degree, of traditional orthodoxy. But then, again, with the odd 
eclecticism which she managed to preserve in her opinions, she 
combined this latitudinarianism as to doctrine with High 
Church leanings in ecclesiastical matters, and seems even io 
have thought there was divine sanction for the doctrine of 
apostolic succession. “ By principle and rational conviction of 
the advantage,” she writes, “I am an Episcopalian. I believe 
it was the order of government established, if not by Christ 
himself, at least by his immediate successors; and I do not feel 
satisfied that we have the same claims to his promises, as 
attached to the sacraments, when administered by unauthorized 
persons, save when Episcopal ordination has been unattain- 
able.” 

She objected to Dissent on moral grounds also, as tending to 
weaken the sense of brotherhood among Christians; while for 
the same reason, as we have seen, she would have levelled the 
outworks of formula which tend to isolate the National Church 
from so large a proportion of the nation itself. It is a little 
curious, in a correspondence which turns so much upon religious 
topics, and is carried on through the whole period of the Tracta- 
rian movement, to find so little reference to that particular con- 
flict of views which was for many years by far the most stirring 
episode in the history of our Church, and of which Miss Aikin’s 
gossiping letters to Dr. Channing are continually relating, 
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superficially enough, the progress and purport. Miss Corn- 
wallis’s discussions, indeed, seem to jit in to the polemics of our 
present time far more than into the prevailing polemics of the 
days to which they belong. The fact seems to be that the 
questions as between the Evangelical party and the Puseyites, 
or between the “high and dry” and the Puseyites, or even as 
between the “ Broad Church” of Arnold and Whately and the 
Puseyites, had comparatively little interest for her. Her 
opinions pointed to a different stage of liberalism from that of 
any parties to this particular strife. 

Even those most inclined to condemn her sceptical audacity 
on doctrinal points, cannot deny .that her convictions were 
honest, and her religious feelings very fervent and _ sincere. 
“God knows,” she said in 1846, when speaking of the series of 
books she was then publishing, “ T never put pen ‘to paper on these 
momentous subjects without bending in humble prayer that I 
might be guided myself, and be enabled to guide others, to that 
true wisdom, without which all learning is but as sounding 
brass.” 

There was another subject on which Miss Cornwallis held 
strong opinions at variance with those commonly received. One 
of her Small Books was on “Man's Power over Himself to 
Prevent or Control Insanity.” So impressed was she with the 
belief that such control was possible, that she strongly objected 
to the legislation which is based on the assumption of the mad- 
man’s irresponsibility ; and in the hot arguments which in con- 
versation she would maintain on this point, she used, as we have 
heard, to adduce herself as an instance of the power of self-re- 
straint. But for the exercise of strong resolution, she said, she 
was firmly convinced she should more than once have lost the 
balance of her mind. 

The morbid tendency which this confession indicates was no 
doubt the secret of much of her unhappiness, as well as of her 
sometimes wayward talent and temper. She is described, by 
those who remember her personal appearance, as tall and largely 
built, with marked features, a sarcastic expression of counte- 
nance, and a decided manner. Her heart was benevolent and 
quick to feel for suffering and distress, and she concealed 
beneath a rugged surface a most feminine yearning for sym- 
pathy and affection. Generous and warm-hearted, incapable of 
meanness or hypocrisy herself, impatient of doubt or compro- 
mise, she made little allowance for the shortcomings or hesita- 
tion of others; nor could she placidly recognise in the moral 
constitution of the world that interweaving of truth with error, 
that complexity in the “colours of good and evil,” which from 
of old has batiled the wisest philosophy of man, and which 
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revelation itself does not profess to explain. The struggle to 
carry reason’s powers beyond their allotted province cost her, as 
she confesses, hours of agony. There is something very touch- 
ing in her admission of defeat, and in her strong assertion of the 
religious faith which, whatever its exact texture or hue may 
have been, kept her from despair; nay, more than that, animated 
her to the last moment of her life with sincere trust in a world 
to come, and a longing desire to better the condition of her 
fellow-creatures in this. 


“The childlike confidence with which, when all else that we had 
thought stable fails us, we throw ourselves on that great power whose 
existence and attributes become clearer the more all other things appear 
uncertain, is surely the frame of mind which our Saviour inculcated, and 
which is most becoming the creature of his will; and to this frame of 
mind I truly believe that the most decided scepticism does lead. 
Human passions are roused in the progress of controversy, and ridi- 
cule is resorted to when we are angered by opposition or wearied by 
folly; but I believe that in the silence of his chamber the man becomes 
again the creature, feels his own bounded powers, and throws himself 
with the utmost prostration of spirit at the feet of that Power in 
whose hands he feels that he is.”—P. 168. 

“ Tt is easy to write or to say, with our Articles, that God is ‘ without 
parts or passions ;’ but to feel it, is, I am well convinced, the most 
difficult task our nature has; and the way in which my own health 
sinks under the stretch of mind occasioned by such contemplation, 
shows that God has been merciful in giving us more tangible objects 
to lay hold on. So convinced, indeed, am I that it is impossible to 
be well with such things always in one’s head, that I would abandon 
these studies if I could, and plunge into active life, satisfied to do my 
duty as well as I could, and leave the rest to God’s mercy. But in 
utter loneliness the mind turns inward to search into its own nature 
and prospects; and this research shakes the mortal case shrewdly. 
Few can comprehend this, and I who feel it can hardly describe ; but 
I certainly feel that those who eat largely of the tree of knowledge will 
surely die, and that soon. . . . I sometimes doubt if my course of 
study and thinking affords happiness; gratification of no ordinary kind 
attends it sometimes, but it is only sometimes, and there are many 
hours of weariness, when the exhausted mind lies prostrate under the 
painful sense of its own littleness. . . . I am not a bit well; head 
aching continually, and every breath of wind makes me shiver, but the 
sword has worn out the scabbard, and it is too late now to mend it, so 
I must go on as I can. I could find in my heart to do as I did once 
when a child, and sit down by my bedside and cry, nobody could tell 
why. I got a dose of physic for my pains then, and it cured me of 
erying for ever; but I should fancy my brains were none the better 
for that force done to nature, and I rather envy those who can open 
their eye-sluices and let off a little of that ‘perilous stuff which weighs 
upon the heart.’””—P. 169. 
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She said herself, that the gloom of the soul was never so 
deep with her after her experience of life in Italy, as before she 
“broke prison ;” and that the sense of happiness she was then 
conscious of, as proving to her that happiness was at least a 
possibility, prevented her from being ever again overwhelmed 
by the sense of present ennui. Still, existence had no charms 
to make her love it; and every access of sickness seems to have 
been welcomed by her in the hope that it might prove a dis- 
missal from the world and its perplexities. 

To one of her friends she begins a letter thus, in 1841 :— 


“ The glow is bright in the evening sky, 
And the evening star is fair ; 
The buds are breaking, 
The flowers are waking, 
And sweet is the fresh spring air. 


“ But there is a brighter glow to come, 
And an hour more fair than this ; 
When, though friends are weeping, 
The body lies sleeping, 
And the spirit breathes free in bliss. 


“This may be a sort of answer to your inquiries, my dearest Anna, 
for I would not that you should hear of illness in any other tone. . 
I begin to feel the confident hope that my affairs with this world are 
drawing to a close. How happy this hope has made me I cannot 
make you comprehend ; but at no moment of my life do I recollect to 
have felt so exhilarated.”—P. 228. 


And again, a year or two after, when the breaking of an 
abscess on the lungs had brought her very near the grave :— 


“T cannot, things being as they are, entertain any very great ex- 
pectation of recovery, though I do not say that it is impossible. Now 
I am so far revived that 1 can write, propped up with pillows, in my 
easy-chair. But, as I have said already, it is in the hands of God ; 
and if an easy mind and pleasure in the thought, rather than dread of 
death, can keep fever down, and give the constitution a chance of 
rallying, why, I have that chance. .. . If death comes, I shall receive 
it as a boon and a blessing; if not, I shall brace myself again for my 
pilgrimage, and see how much more I can do that may be useful 
whilst I stay here.” —P. 247. 


Poetical composition was one of her resources, especially in 
those moods of depression to which she so often alludes. The 
verses printed in this volume are almost all of a sombre, melan- 
choly cast. They have reference chiefly to personal emotion, 
and evince reflection and sensibility rather than high imagina- 
tive power. Among them are many translations from German, 
a language in which she became a proficient long before it was 
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usual to find English ladies at all acquainted with it. But not 
only was Miss Cornwallis familiar with what we now call the 
ordinary modern tongues, she was skilled also in the dead 
languages, Hebrew as well as Latin and Greek; and not only 
was she well read in the philosophy, poetry, and history of all 
cultivated ages, but she was versed likewise in many abstruse 
sciences. When in Italy she made a study of Medicine and 
Anatomy. Chemistry, and the phenomena of Electricity, occu- 
pied much of her attention. Yet with all this she was an adept 
in woman’s accomplishments too: was a skilful musician, 
both vocal and instrumental, could paint in water-colours and 
draw caricatures; could model in wax, and sometimes even, 
like Mrs. Carter, condescend to make a cap or pudding.!  I¢- 
norance, Whether in man or woman, was in her estimation, as 
she was never tired of enforcing, the great bane of human 
existence, and intellectual progress the one sure road to moral 
happiness and improvement. 

From the time she conceived the idea of publishing the Sma// 
Books, her reading and writing ardour became hotter than ever. 
It was indeed no child’s play to condense and popularize the 
lessons of philosophy and science, not into the form of mere 
manuals for reference, but into treatises calling out and suggest- 
ing the higher functions of generalization with reference to the 
moral and spiritual dispensations of creative wisdom. 

“ Now I will tell you what I have been about,” she writes to one of 
her coadjutors, in 1843. ‘In the first place, I got up Chemistry, of 
which I did not know a great deal before, and wrote the ‘ Introduction 
to Practical Organic Chemistry;’ then came the table of a Lecture on 
Insanity, . . . and this required no small research; and this is nearly 
done. And then I have been reading for one tract on Greek Philo- 
sophy, and have got through about two sheets of that, at odd times 
working at the Greek language, and so I have taken an Oration of 
Demosthenes to put into literal English, and back again into Greek ; 
besides which I have been reading and theorizing about schylus’ 
Prometheus Vinctus, with Cudworth’s Intellectual System,and Brucker's 
History of Philosophy, and Diogenes Laertius and Athenagoras, for the 
Orphic Theology. Now, if ever one might be excused for not writing 
to one’s friends under a press of business, I think I have that excuse 
to offer. . . . In the midst of this I have been quite happy and well; 
not a moment, even at meal times, was unemployed; my _ books, 
paper, and pens were beside me, and I ate with my left hand, and 
wrote with my right, and never even thought whether I was alone. I 
think that this is the secret of being happy—the having always some 
engrossing subject to occupy the mind.”—P. 237. 

1 We write some of these personal particulars from the recollections of 
friends, for the published volume of her letters gives but scant information 
of the biographical sort. 
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The works by which Miss Cornwallis has established her 
claim to a dignified place in the ranks of female authorship, 
are —“ Pericles, a Tale of Athens in the 83d Olympiad,” of which 
Dr. Hawtrey, the late Head Master and Provost of Eton, said 
he had “never met with any work of fiction on a classical 
subject which united so much valuable information to so 
interesting a story;” fifteen entirely, and four more partially, 
of the Small Books on Great Subjects, embracing the topics 
of Physiology, Metaphysics, Jurisprudence, Chemistry, Greek 
Philosophy, Grammar, History, and Social Science; a Prize 
Essay on Juvenile Delinquency, published by Smith and Elder 
in 1853; five articles contributed to the Westminster Review, 
on social and other subjects ; and one or two to F’raser’s Maya- 
zine, on Naval Education. 

The Small Books were received with great favour at the time 
of their publication, both in England and in America. Second 
and third editions were called for ; “and,” says the editor of Miss 
Cornwallis’s letters, “it was in a spirit of triumph in which no 
mean or personal feeling had place, that she delighted to re- 
mark how ‘through the long series no hostile criticism had 
discovered a misrepresentation or a mistake.” In those of her 
books which treated of the history of Christianity, her method 
was to dwell with emphasis on the simple affirmations to which 
she firmly held, but not to provoke controversy or shock pre- 
judice by drawing conclusions, which, she nevertheless believed, 
congenial readers would not fail to discover for themselves. So 
it was that, with few exceptions, the critics of the press passed 
by the element of “unsoundness,” and united in praising the 
learning, the impartiality, the good sense, and the liberality of the 
unknown author. Her own consciousness, however, that many 
of her convictions were at variance with the opinions of the world 
around her, on points on which opinion is peculiarly sensitive, 
and the dislike of giving offence, on the one hand, or of hearing 
her views scoffed at as a mere woman’s notions on the other, 
kept her firm in the resolution of concealing her authorship as 
long as she should live. But she left with her editur—one of 
her attached female disciples, as we believe, and the domestic 
companion of her later years—the charge of lifting the veil 
after her death, and making known any particulars of her 
literary life and correspondence that might have an interest for 
the public at large. We cannot but wish this charge had been 
carried out a little more fully; that a few more particulars, at 
least, had been given as to the society in which Miss Cornwallis 
mixed, and the means which she possessed for acquiring that 
very wide and varied knowledge which was the cherished de- 
light of her life. In the earlier portion of the correspondence, 
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we hear of mornings spent in reading at the British Museum, 
but there is no distinct record of any residence in the metro- 
polis. Her letters are all dated from the country ; almost all 
from her quiet homes in Kent. A slight connexion and old 
hereditary friendship with the family of John Hookham Frere, 
the accomplished author of Whistlecraft, and friend of Can- 
ning, afforded her, as it would seem, some of the pleasantest 
opportunities of enjoying varied intellectual converse. At one 
time of her life, she was, as we have before said, a not un- 
frequent guest at Hampstead, where one of Mr. Frere’s brothers 
had his home, and here she met many cultivated and distinguished 
men; among others 8S. T. Coleridge, who, as she records, sat by 
her at dinner on one occasion, and charmed her by his conver- 
sation. He talked of the sense of immortality in man, and of 
its universality, which, in his opinion, caused it to partake of 
the nature of what we call instinct in animals. “‘The only 
time I ever saw Lord Byron,’ he said, ‘he pointed to a man in 
a state of brutal intoxication, and asked if I thought that a 
proof of an immortal nature.’ ‘Your inquiry, my Lord, is, I 
answered ; and so it was; it was the natural instinct shrinking 
with abhorrence from the degradation of the soul.” “Such con- 
versation,” adds Miss Cornwallis, “at a dinner party is not 
common, and I was much pleased with my place.”—P. 49. 

Miss Cornwallis died in January 1858. The published cor- 
respondence ends in November 1856, and we have no record 
of the concluding period of her life; but from the list of her 
writings it appears that her pen was active up to within a few 
months of her decease, and that one of the latest subjects that 
occupied her was the reform of the laws respecting the property 
of married women, which she had the satisfaction of seeing 
carried through both Houses of Parliament the year before 
she died. 

And here we must claim a moment’s pause for a comparison, 
which the recent publication of a supplemental volume of ‘the 
letters of Eugénie de Guérin has suggested to us, between two 
female intellects of the nineteenth century, the one of the 
English Protestant, the other of the French Romanist type. 
We lay stress upon the first term in this qualification, for it is 
evident to us that national, as well as ecclesiastical influences, 
had their share in the mental development of each of these 
gifted ladies. In Caroline Cornwallis we see Protestantism 
resolving itself into Rationalism ; in Eugénie de Guérin we see 
Catholicism tending to Mysticism; yet, even with the uncom- 
promising appeal to reason as the verifying faculty which 
limited Miss Cornwallis’s theoretical faith, we still discern the 
workings of that deep sense of unseen realities which, amid all 
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varieties of belief and disbelief, has ever been found brooding 
over the Teutonic mind, and enduing the contemplative, often 
gloomy intellect of the North, with its highest modes of ima- 
gination; while the pious meditations of the French lady are 
woven over the framework of a refined sentimentality, which, 
under other inspiration, might have afforded garniture for a novel 
of Balzac or George Sand. The earthly love and tenderness for 
friends, brother, home, and nature, in which Eugénie’s soul was 
steeped, mingled with and led on to her devout life-consecration 
toa Higher Power. She felt the sense of bliss to consist in 
close-confiding trust and self-abnegation; and for the full content- 
ment of such yearnings as hers, she could find no satisfying ob- 
ject save such as dogmatic Christian doctrine afforded her. She 
knew no impulse for questioning or searching into the grounds 
of things. Her gentle marvel at life’s mysteries was easily 
quelled by the dictates of faith ; and she was content to accept 
her Church’s view of what religion is, and to see beauty in all 
its forms, though, with her innate purity and elevation of soul, 
it was its spirit and not its form to which she really clung. 
Those portions of Mlle. de Guérin’s writings which do not de- 
rive their whole interest from the self-communings of her faith 
and love, charm us chiefly by the minute and graphic touches 
of life and nature with which they abound. But in her small 
details there is no attempt at philosophy or generalization, no 
quickness to probe, no restless desire to remedy the evils of 
a world immersed in sin and error. She writes of the things 
and persons around her with the taste and discrimination, but 
also with something of the gossiping minuteness of a De Sevigné. 
And her personal appearance, slight, pale, fragile, insignificant 
but for dark intelligent eyes and a bright smile which sometimes 
illumined the pensiveness of her countenance,—how different is 
this too from the outward aspect which we have heard ascribed 
to the English lady philosopher. Family affections and a sense 
of duty kept Eugénie de Guérin in the world, but natural in- 
clination would have consigned her to a cloister. Miss Corn- 
wallis, as we have had occasion to remark, was repelled from the 
amenities of social intercourse by the angularity of her own 
nature, by dislike of notoriety as a “learned lady,” and by the 
want of natural objects for her softer affections ; certainly not 
from the sense that the soul’s perfection could best be attained 
by recluse meditation. On this subject hear her emphatic pro- 
test against the pietism of Wilberforce :— 


“Wilberforce mistook his road (led away by the speciousness of 
the religious party he attached himself to), and strove to ‘ meditate’ 
when he ought to have thought. He wasted precious time in writing 
down good resolutions and self-reproaches for doing less than he ought, 
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yet seems to have overlooked the fact that all his writing and medita- 
tion was the cause of his doing little. Thought, happily for us, is very 
rapid; and if we were really determined to think when we ought to 
do so, with the full powers of our reason, five minutes would generally 
despatch the business, and well too; for the mind, already well stored 
with knowledge and accustomed to close application, can bring its 
powers to bear on any given subject at a moment’s notice with 
thorough effect. To set apart hours for thinking is mere indolence, 
and has much the same effect on the mind that a diet of weak broth 
would have on the body: it enfeebles and unfits it for any vigorous 
effort. At fifty-two, Wilberforce complains that his memory is failing. 
He himself attributes it to having suffered his thoughts to be too desul- 
tory, and I have no doubt he was right; his water-gruel ‘ medita- 
tions’ had taken from him the power of grasping rapidly and firmly 
the objects brought before him ; for I have invariably seen among my 
acquaintance that the powers of the mind failed the earliest in those 
who applied the least.” —P. 197. 

And here our remarks draw to an end. It so happens that 
the three clever women with whose memorials we have been 
occupying ourselves, take up their position respectively in the 
three departments into which the genius of ages and the genius 
of individuals are said to be alike distributable. Poetry, Narra- 
tive, and Philosophy or Science, have been by turns the favourite 
forms of human thought since men began to think. In the 
present century they would seem to have each come in for their 
share in giving the prevalent direction to the public taste. The 
quality of imagination was certainly predominant in the days 
to which Joanna Baillie properly belonged, the days of the 
great minstrels—of Scott, Byron, Campbell, Southey. It was 
at History’s shrine that Lucy Aikin paid her devotions, in com- 
pany with, at however respectful a distance, Hallam, Mackin 
tosh, and Sismondi. Philosophy claimed Caroline Cornwallis 
as her own,—the critical philosophy which the new impulses of 
the time had brought from the German universities, and which 
is making its familiar home in the minds of the present genera- 
tion. All honour be to the triad! They had neither of them 
cause to be ashamed of the place assigned to their productions 
on the shelves of contemporary literature. With whatever 
differences of taste or ability, they each in their several way 
helped to vindicate woman’s right to the franchise of the human 
intellect, and have afforded man opportunity to show that the 
old days of jealousy and derisive compliment are at an end, and 
that the pretensions of a précieuse ridicule would be as unmean- 
ing in this latter half of the nineteenth century as were the 
fantastic pedantries of La Mancha’s knight among the working- 
day realities of the age of Cervantes. 
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Art. IV.—1. Det Norske Folks Historie. P. A. Muncu. Vols. 
i. ii. i, Christiania, 1852-55. 

2. Den Danske Erobring af England og Normandiet. J.J. A. 
WorsaakE. Copenhagen, Gyldendalske Boghhandling, 1863. 

3. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. Edited by BrenJAMIN THORPE, 
for the Master of the Rolls. London, Longmans, 1861. 
2 vols. 

4. Lives of Edward the Confessor, Edited by H. R. Luarp, M.A., 
for the Master of the Rolls. London, Longmans, 1858. 


THE reign of Edward the Confessor in England was really 
the rule of Earl Godwin and his sons. The foundations of 
the fortune of that family had been laid in exile. Already, in 
the year 1009, in the reign of Ethelred the Unready, Brihtric, the 
brother of the arch-traitor Edric Streon, had slandered Wulf- 
noth the “Child,” a noble Thane of the South Saxons, to his 
weak-minded master ; and that too at the very moment when a 
mighty fleet was gathered together to meet a threatened invasion 
of the Danes. The result was that Wulfnoth went into banish- 
ment, with twenty ships, and wasted the south coast as he went. 
Brihtrie sailed after him with 180 ships, and boasted that he 
would bring the traitor back quick cr dead; but a great storm 
arose, the ships were dashed against each other, and driven on 
shore in a shattered state. Then Wulfnoth fell on them, and 
burned Brihtric’s ships. When the news came to the King, he 
and his “ witan” were reft of counsel. They were all as “ un- 
ready” as their lord; and the end of that great armament was that 
every man went to his home, and England was as defenceless 
as ever, when Thorkell the Tall came with his “huge hostile 
host,” after Lammas-tide, to revenge his brother Sigvald’s death, 
who had fallen in the massacre of St. Brice’s Day. But we have 
to deal with Wulfnoth rather than Ethelred and his evil coun- 
sel. The noble “ Child” went into exile, and took with him his 
son Godwin, then probably a boy. We hear little more of 
the father. His name, which together with those of the false 
brothers Brihtric and Edric, is before found in Anglo-Saxon 
charters, appears no more; but it is probable that he threw in 
his lot with King Sweyn Forkbeard and his mighty son Canute, 
with whom Earl Godwin, or Godwinus Dux, soon rose to high 
rank.' As early as the year 1018, we find him signing Canute’s 

1 It is clear, from the unfailing evidence of contemporary deeds, that what- 
ever might have been the father’s fate, the son returned and was reconciled 
to Ethelred, for in the will of Athelstan Atheling occurs the following pas- 
sage :—“ And I grant to Godwin Wulfnod’s son the land at Compton, which 
his father before had ;” and in all likelihood he is the ‘Godwin minister” 
who signs several of Ethelred’s later charters. But from the very outset of 
Canute’s reign there can be no doubt of Godwin’s power. 
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charters ; and the year after, when Canute, having laid all Eng- 
land under his feet, and being firmly seated on the Danish 
throne by the death of his brother Harold, made an expedition 
to Jomsborg, on the east coast of the Baltic, Godwin, at the head 
of a band of English troops, so distinguished himself that the 
English were ever afterwards held by Canute as good as the 
Danes, and their young leader was rewarded by the hand of 
Githa, the King’s cousin, and sister of Ulf Jarl, who had mar- 
ried Astritha, the great King’s sister. All through Canute’s 
reign his Saxon favourite kept his love,’ and at his death, in 
1035, we find Godwin and his friends standing by Emma and 
her son Hardicanute, rather than by Harold Harefoot, Canute’s 


1 The writer of the most interesting contemporary life of Edward the Con- 
fessor—first printed by Mr. Luard for the Master of the Rolls,—a man who 
well knew the King, as well as Earl Godwin and his sons and daughter—thus 
describes Earl Godwin’s character and position in Canute’s reign :—‘‘ This 
Godwin, as he was wary in counsel, so also in warlike matters had he been 
proved by the King as most valiant. Besides, for the evenness of his 
temper, he was in the greatest favour with every one as well as the King; 
aman matchless for the constancy with which he girded himself to work, 
and accessible to all, with a cheerful and ready good-will. But when certain 
sufficient affairs of state had recalled the King to his own nation—for in his 
absence some had thrown off his yoke and made them ready to rebellion— 
Godwin clung to him on his whole journey as his constant companion. Here 
the King had more opportunity of observing, in the example of this great 
chief, his foresight, his endurance of toil, and his skill in warfare. He saw 
also how deep-seated was his gift of speech, and felt, if he could bind such a 
man to himself more closely by some fitting gift, what a gain it would be to 
him in governing his newly won kingdom of England. Having proved him, 
therefore, a little longer, he made him one of his councillors and gave him 
his cousin to wife. Whence, too, when he returned to England, having set 
all things on a right footing in his Danish kingdom, he (Godwin) is made by 
the King an earl, duz, and the King’s spekesman (bajulus), or president of 
the Council. Nor when he had attained so great a dignity was he puffed 
up, but to all good men, to the best of his ability, proved himself a father ; 
for he did not now throw off that gentleness of spirit which he had learned 
from his boyhood up, but cultivated it as a natural gift, by continually 
practising it both to his inferiors and his equals. Whosoever did wrong, 
from him what was lawful and right was instantly exacted. For which 
reason he was looked on by all the sons of his country in the light of 
a father rather than a lord. From such a sire, sons and daughters were 
born not unworthy of their origin, for they were remarkable as inherit- 
ing both their father’s and their mother’s honesty, and in bringing them 
up Godwin paid special attention to instructing them in those arts, by 
which he prepared in these his children, both a bulwark and a delight to the 
nation. Solong as the aforesaid King Canute reigned, he, Godwin, flourished 
in his Court as first among the great chiefs of the kingdom, and by reason of 
his fairness, ail agreed in thinking, that what he was for writing should be 
written, what he was for cancelling should be cancelled.”” There can be no 
doubt, from the precedence given to Godwin in almost all Canute’s charters, 
that he was in the highest rank. In a very little while after Canute’s con- 
quest of the kingdom, we find him signing and continuing to sign next after 
the King, and that before Earl Eric, Earl Hacon, the sons of Earl Hacon of 
Norway, and also before Earl Ulf, the King’s cousin and brother-in-law. 
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son by a Saxon concubine, and thus espousing the Danish rather 
than the Saxon side. But when Hardicanute loitered in Den- 
mark, and lost time in settling his quarrel with Magnus of 
Norway, the Danish Thingmannalid--the Varangians of the 
Danish dynasty in England—had their way. From the first 
they had sided with Harold, who was on the spot, rather than 
with his brother, who was abroad. They thought that if a crown 
was worth having it was worth seeking, and as they went 
England went. Hardicanute’s party lost ground. Emma was 
banished to Flanders by her rival’s son, and Godwin went over 
to Harold’s side. 

But before she went, if we may believe one Ms. of the Saxon 
Chronicle,! Godwin had done a deed of blood which was note- 
worthy even in that bloody age. In the year 1036, “the harm- 
less Atheling” Alfred, Ethelred’s elder son by Emma, tried to 
make his way to his mother at Winchester, but Earl Godwin, 
according to this Ms., “would not suffer it, nor other men, who 
had great. power in this land; for the voice of the people was 
then much for Harold, though it was unrightful. But Godwin 
hindered him and threw him into prison, and his followers he 
scattered, and some cruelly killed. . . . Never was a bloodier 
deed done in this land since the Danes came and here took up 
free quarters.”* It is remarkable that this foul deed is laid to 

1 This is Cotton. Tib. B.i. Cotton. Tib. B. iv. leaves out Godwin’s name 
altogether, and imputes the crime to Harold Harefoot. 

* Thorpe, in his edition of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, has here made a 
ridiculous mistranslation. The Saxon words are “ her frid namon,” which he 
renders “here made peace.” That the Danes came into England to make 
peace, or that they made it when here, is startling in itself, and much more so 
coming after the story of such a deed of blood. But the words mean nothing 
of the kind. They correspond exactly to “‘ free quarters,”—a place where they 
could store up their booty in peace, holding it with a strong hand against 
all comers ; where they could, in short, haveanasylum. But, alas, there are 
many mistakes in this edition. We shall find another when we speak of the 
said Godwin’s career. Take another, just before this story of the harmless 
Atheling. When Canute died, one of the ms. of the Chronicle, Laud. Bod]. 
636, says, “ba lidsmen on Lunden gecuron Harold,” which Mr. Thorpe 
translates ‘‘the lithsmen of London chose Harold,” adding, in a note to 
“lithsmen,” “sailors, from lid, a ship.” Now it so happens that these 
“lidsmen” do not come from /id, a ship, nor were they sailors, nor were they 
sailors 9f London. They were the soldiers of the ‘‘ Thingmannalid,” whose 
quarters were in London, We shall have to speak of them more at length. 
Again, having thus mistaken the meaning of the word ‘lidsmen,” a little 
farther on he finds the word “huscarl,” in the passage where the same ms. 
says, that Emma-A®lfgifu, Canute’s widow, sat at Winchester “mid pes cynges 
huscarlum hyra suna,” with the king’s housecarles, her sons; here Mr. 
Thorpe has another note to “ huscarlum,” as follows: ‘The Danish body- 
guard, though retained till the time of the Conquest.” But here again he is 
quite wrong. The king’s housecarles were the king’s private body-guard, 
the rank and file, as it were, of his “hird,” ‘hired” or comitatus. They 
were in no sense a national militia or condottieri, as the’ Thingmannalid 
were. This is plain from many passages in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
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Godwin’s charge by a single manuscript, and that the same 
which, when he sickened shortly before his death and after- 
wards recovered,! proceeds to say, with a monkish whine, “ but 
he made too little atonement for those goods of God which he 
had from many holy places.’ For three years and a half 
Godwin stood by Harold Harefoot till the young king died sud- 
denly, March 17, 1040, at Oxford. Then messengers were sent 
to Emma and Hardicanute at Bruges in Flanders. They lost 
little time in coming to England. One of Hardicanute’s first acts 
was to have his half-brother’s body dug up from the grave, and 
vast into a marsh by the Thames’ side, whence it was taken by 
his friends and buried in the church of St. Clement Danes, 
just outside Temple Bar,—the church, no doubt, of the Thing- 
mannalid, crowning the ridge of the Strand, and at the very 
verge of the city. His next was to lay heavy taxes on the people. 
He recalled his other half-brother Edward, Emma’s son, from 
Normandy, and treacherously slew Eadulf, Earl of Northum- 
bria, having broken the word which he had pledged,—-to let 
him come and go in peace. The vacant earldom was given toa 
famous man, Sigurd Bjérn’s son, the Earl Siward of Shakespeare. 
When the people of Worcestershire rose and slew two of his 
housecarles who demanded the king’s taxes, Hardicanute 
wasted their shire with fire and sword, and finally, having 
reigned a little less than two years, during which, as the old 
Chronicle says, “ he never did one kingly thing,” he fell smitten 
with a stroke at a drinking-bout at Lambeth, and after a dread- 
ful struggle, spoke never a word, but died and departed. “ And 
all the folk then chose Edward, and took him for their king, as 
was his rightful due.” 

And now came a great change for England, for Godwin, and 
for Edward. For England, because the royal race of Canute had 


itself, but in none more so than the account of the Northumbrian rising 
against Tostig, where Cott. Tib. B.i., says, ‘‘ All the thanes in Yorkshire 
fared to York, and slew there Earl Tostig’s housecarles.” ‘‘'Tostiges earles 
huskarlas par ofslogon,” where the parallel passage in Cott. Tib. B. iv. runs 
‘* ofslogon his (Tostiges earles) hiredmen ealle,” where it will be seen that 
**huskarlas” and ‘“ hiredmenn” are used as equivalent terms. 

1 Here again we have a mistranslation, as it seems. The words which we 
have rendered “ recovered” are “eft gewyrpte,” which Mr. Thorpe renders 
**re-embarked ;” the whole passage, according to him, being, ‘* Godwin 
then sickened shortly after he landed and re-embarked.” Instead of going 
back to his ship when he sickened with a sudden attack, the words merely 
mean that he came back to himself, or recovered. He had in fact a kind of 
fit or stroke, probably of the same nature as that which carried him off so 
suddenly a few months afterwards ; and it is plain that the monkish chronicler, 
in what follows, is warning all robbers of holy places, among whom he 
reckoned Earl Godwin, to take an example by Godwin’s fate, who, though 
once warned by a sudden stroke of sickness, from which he quickly recovered, 
did not make reparation for the property which he had taken from the 
Church. 
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died out; because Denmark was claimed by Magnus by virtue 
of the treaty of the Burnt Isles; because Sweyn, the son of 
Canute’s sister, now openly became a pretender to that crown ; 
and because for years the strife between Denmark and Norway 
never left those kingdoms a moment’s breathing-time to think 
of England. For Godwin the change was great, because his 
nephew by marriage, Sweyn, was now first favourite for the 
Danish throne ; because his foreign lords being now dead and 
gone, he might hope to be master in England ; and because he 
foresaw from Edward’s childish character that he could govern 
the country as he chose in the ‘king’s name. For Edward the 
change was greatest of all. We have alre -ady seen from the Con- 
fessor’s meek letter to Magnus the Good what a life of trouble he 
had led, ever nearest and ever farthest from the throne ; next in 
right and most distant in deed. Even his own mother seems to 
have turned against him, and, at any rate, to have been fonder 

of her children by the second marriage. She preferred the 
drunken revengeful Hardicanute to the gentle Edward. But 
the day of retribution soon came, for shortly after Edward 
was crowned at Winchester; then by the advice of Earl God- 
win and Earl Leofric and Earl Siward, he rode unawares on 
“the Lady,” and despoiled her of all the precious things that 
she owned, which were not to be told; and he did this, “ for 
that she was erst very hard to the king her son, and did less 
for him than he would before he was king, and afterwards too, 
and so they left her sitting there.” Another Ms. of the Chronicle 
says, that Edward “ caused the boundaries of all the land that 
his mother owned to be ridden as belonging to him, and he took 

from her all that she owned in gold and in silver and in un- 
speakable things; for that she held those things too fast as 
against him before.” 

Many suppose that we know naught of the men and women 
of that distant age. To them the Saxons before the Conquest 
are as the Patriarchs before the Flood ,--mere names and sha- 
dows, not at all creatures of flesh and blood. Yet here is the 
very portrait and counterpart of Edward the Confessor, drawn 
to the life by one who had often seen him, and who has described 
both his person and his character with a master’s hand :— 
“And that we may not pass over the form and fashion of the 
man, his person was most fair, of moderate height, remarkable 
for the milky whiteness of his hair and beard, with a full face 
and rosy skin; his hands thin and snow-white, with long trans- 
parent fingers, As to all the rest of his body, a kingly man 
Without spot or blemish. He was cheerful, and yet of constant 
gravity ; as he walked, he turned his eyes on the ground ; and 
yet he was most pleasantly affable to every man. “If any "good 
Teason roused an emotion of the mind, he seemed to be terrible 
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as a lion; but he was not wont to show his wrath by abuse. 
To all who asked aught of him, he either gave with kindness or 
refused with kindness ; so that his kind refusal often seemed as 
much as the largest gift. In public he showed himself tho- 
roughly king and lord; in private he treated his followers as 
his fellows, though he never forgot what was due to his royal 
rank. Impressing on his bishops their duty to act in God’s 
cause, and enjoining his worldly judges and the lawyers of his 
Court to give righteous judgment; plucking up unjust laws and 
enacting just ones, with wise counsel he gladdened all Britain, 
over which, by God’s grace and by hereditary right, a pious prince 
ruled paramount.” Thus wrote one who knew Edward well; and 
if he had written no more, we might have thought his praise a 
mere panegyric. But having sketched the outline of his strength, 
he throws in shadows which mark the weakness of the Con- 
fessor’s character. Edward was only strong when he looked up 
towards heaven ; when his eyes were bent on earth he was weak 
as a child. Strong in word and theory and good resolution, 
he was feeble and vacillating in deed and practice. Being 
what the Germans call “a fair soul,” and such characters are 
ever fairest on paper, Edward stood in need of some master 
mind ever at his side to keep his footsteps straight. First 
his mother Emma, then Godwin, then for a little while his 
Norman priests and relatives, then Godwin again for a moment, 
lastly Harold,—these were the King’s keepers so long as Edward 
lived. For the rest this “most gracious king spent his life 
in rest and quiet, and passed the greatest part of his time 
among the woods and groves in the sport of hunting ; for as 
soon as he was set free from divine service, to which he 
heartily turned his attention with daily devotion, he for the 
most part sported with his hawks, or harked forward his packs 
of hounds with a cheer. In these things, or in things like them, 
he sometimes spent the whole day ; and in these things alone, 
by his natural turn, did he seem to take any worldly pleasure.” 
To monks and abbots, especially to those who came from 
beyond the sea, and who he knew served God more strictly 
and devoutly than his own ecclesiastics, he was munificent to 
a fault, and on them his charity flowed in a continual stream 
during his whole reign. He was ever holding up these 
foreigners to his own people as a pattern, for he thought 
monastic rules were not nearly severe enough in the Anglo- 
Saxon Church. “ Often in church he stood upright with lamb- 
like gentleness, ‘ agnind mansuctudine, and with tranquil 
mind was a worshipper of Christ before the eyes of all. Most 
rarely, unless he was asked a question, did he say a word to 
any one during service. The pomp of royal apparel with which 
he was surrounded by the care of the Queen, he used silently 
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and sparingly, with no pleasure of the heart, nor did he care 
aught if he were served with less state and cost. Not that he 
was not grateful for the attention of the Queen when shown 
in such matters, but often spoke of it with a certain kindliness 
to some of his intimate friends. To the poor and weak he 
condescended with much mercy, and spent much in their 
support, not only day by day at his own Court, but in very 
many parts of his kingdom.” The Queen herself was first and 
foremost in every good work. A pattern wife, according to this 
writer, whose meekness and modesty were such, that when, “as 
by custom and royal right, her seat was ever placed by the King’s 
side, she chose rather, save when in church or at the royal 
board, to sit at his feet until he perchance stretched out his 
arm, or by a motion of his hand invited, and even forced her to 
sit by him.” 

And now, what was this England of the eleventh century 
over which Edward was called to rule? It had been wasted by 
the constant wars in Ethelred’s days, but for nearly twenty 
years the land had peace in Canute’s time, and with peace came 
plenty, which neither Harold Harefoot’s wilfulness, nor the 
sottishness of Hardicanute, had time to destroy. The main 
feature of the country it is impossible to mistake. The land 
was pretty equally divided between Danes and Saxons. The 
Danish element, which before the time of Ethelred had been 
firmly established north of the Humber, and which even so early 
as Alfred’s time had taken root in East Anglia, had advanced 
with rapid strides into Mercia or the Midlands during the 
“unready” King’s reign, and a line which ran through Eng- 
land, nearly at Rugby or Northampton, now marked their 
furthest settlements. There in the Danelagh, the land of 
Danish law, the great owners of land and their little courts 
or followings, claimed to be ruled by Scandinavian laws and 
customs, while the rest of the kirigdom clung to their West 
Saxon codes. That was pretty much the state of things when 
Canute made England his own. With him came of course a 
fresh infusion of foreign blood, and that not only into the old 
Danelagh, but all over the country, as the King granted to this 
or that warrior so many hides or manses of land. But Canute 
did more than conquer England: he gave a new code of laws 
for Danes and Saxons alike, and these are the bad laws which 
Edward is described as plucking out to restore the old West 
Saxon code, which, in after years, in the time of the stern 
Norway tyranny, were called the laws of Edward the 
Confessor. These were the laws, too, on behalf of which the 
whole north rose against Tostig in the last year of Edward the 
Confessor. With regard to the tenure of land, it was divided 
between the King, the freemen, and the Church. Of course, 
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after the Danish Conquest, the possessions of the King 
were great as compared with either those of the freemen 
or the Church. Much that was before owned by both 
had fallen to the Crown by confiscation, or by failure of heirs, 
cut off by the sword of war. In all times of the Anglo-Saxon 
kingdom, the king, besides his royal domains, seems to have 
possessed or exercised the right of granting common lands by 
charter to individuals. The Codex Diplomaticus of Mr. Kemble 
is filled with such grants, and Canute was not slow to follow 
the example of the Anglo-Saxon monarchs. He found the 
Church weak and wasted ; stripped of its lands, its dues, and its 
position ; the churches had in many cases been burnt, and their 
sacred books, furniture, plate, and vestments, sacked and plun- 
dered. He left it strong, for he was neither before nor behind his 
age. He was not half-heathen as his ancestors had been, nor 
free-thinking as those of later times. Where his father Sw eyn and 
his Viking hordes had destroyed, Canute restored and rebuilt. 
When he “died, England had more minsters than ever, and her 

Church was richly endowed. Well and worthily then did the 
great king sleep in his splendid tomb in the “ Old Minster” at 
Winchester, which we now call the Cathedral, till Cromwell's 
“ Tronsides”—another fashion of men in their faith than that 
Edmund “ Ironside” with whom Canute contended— scattered 
his bones to the winds. The freemen lived, whether they were 
Dane or Saxon, all over the country on their own lands. The 
lowest owning a thrall or two, the highest imitating the King’s 
example in having a following of armed men at his back ; but 
all, high and low, ‘bound to obey the King’s call to serve under 

his banner by sea or land against a common enemy, to build 
fortifications where they were wanted, and, though last not least 
in everyday life, to make and mend roads and build and repair 
bridges on the king’ shighway. The Kings themselves lived, so 
to speak, all over the land. They passed from farm to farm, 

from grange to grange, of their domains, and when they had 
eaten up the stores of grain, and herds of cattle, pets, and 
gathered in one, they passed on to another. They seem seldom 
to have stayed in towns for any length of time. London and 
Oxford, and above all others, Winchester, the true West Saxon 
capital, were visited on State occasions ; Oxford and London to 
meet the Witan or Great Council, and Winchester for their 
coronations, and their burial; but in general, our Saxon fore- 
fathers, true to their old German feelings, were fonder of the 
woods and fields than of walled towns. For the most part they 
spent their life in war or hunting; and even the priest-ridden 
Edward, as we have seen, cared alone of earthly amusements for 
the excitement of the chase. Most of the towns in these days 
were overshadowed by a monastery, as Canterbury, Exeter, 
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Winchester, Peterborough ; but York and Lincoln and Leicester 
and Derby and Stamford, and, above all, London, were looked 
on, and looked on themselves, pretty much as free cities ; the 
first five being the strongholds of the Danish settlers, while 
London almost boasted of no nationality at all. Ever since the 
days of Ethelred it had been the head quarter of a band of mer- 
cenary soldiers, the famous Thingmannalid, whose origin, for- 
tunes, and position we must briefly describe. 

Towards the end of the tenth century, probably about the 
year 980, Bjorn, from his unruly temper nicknamed Styrbjorn, 
or “ Strifebear,” the nephew of Eric “ Winfight,” King of Sweden, 
had fled from that country, and founded a free state at Joms- 
borg, on the east coast of the Baltic, on what was then Wendish 
or Sclavonic land. The site of this famous asylum of free- 
booters must be sovght near Wollin in Pomerania. For more 
than half a century this fastness was a thorn in the flesh to 
every neighbouring country. Styrbjorn and his freebooters 
were well known in the north and east of Europe, and when the 
“Strifebear” was cut off in battle in Sweden, the leadership of 
the company fell to Sigvald, the son of a Scanian Earl named 
Strut-Harold, who shared his command with his two brothers, 
Thorkell the Tall and Heming. Harold Gormson, indeed, then 
king of Denmark, the great Canute’s grandfather, who had great 
influence at Jomsborg, seems to have intended the leadership 
for Thorgils Cracklelegs, Styrbjorn’s young son by Harold’s 
sister Thyra, but the election went against him, and Sigvald was 
chosen chief. That famous company may be best compared to 
those bodies of condottieri of free lances who in after times took 
service under this or that king for the sake of pay or plunder, 
who were bound to him by the tie of implicit obedience so 
long as the time of their service lasted, and so long as he ful- 
filled his bargain, but who among themselves were bound man 
to man by certain rules as brothers in arms; and who, both in 
garrison and in the field, kept up of their own free will the 
strictest discipline. The Sagas have handed down to us most 
of the clauses of the Code by which the Vikings of Jomshorg 
were governed, and here are some of them: No man could be 
chosen a member of the company who was more than fifty or 
less than eighteen years old. No man was worthy of the 
brotherhood who yielded in fight to a man his match in strength 
or in arms. Every man who was admitted swore to revenge 
all the rest as his brother. No one was to bear tales against or 
to backbite any of the band. No one was to spread news but the 
captain himself. Were it ever found that one who had been chosen 
had aforetime slain the father, or brother, or kinsman of any of 
the band, the blood feud was to drop, and the quarrel to be 
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settled by the captain’s award. No woman was to be suffered 
to be brought into the fastness, nor could any of the band be 
more than three nights away without the captain’s leave. No 
man could claim as his own any part of the spoil; it was all to 
be thrown together, and then divided into equal shares by the 
captain. No man was to dare to utter a single word that gave 
witness of fear, and no man was to flinch for pain. All dif- 
ferences among the brothers in arms were to be made up by 
the captain. Kinship or friendship were to have no voice in 
choosing the companions. And lastly, if any broke these rules, 
he was punished without respect of person by instant expulsion 
from the band. 

Such were the chief rules of this famous Free Company. 
With their fortunes and misfortunes we have nothing here to 
do, except to say that their fate was that of all such bands; 
they fell because their laws were too hard to keep, and because 
their rules were often infringed. But they are interesting to 
England, because, when the fortune of Jomsborg began to wane, 
and when the band, resoived into its original elements, left their 
fastness to harry other lands, Earl Sigvald, about the year 1001, 
sailed for England, where he seized the Isle of Wight as free 
quarters, whence he ravaged the country. The unready Ethelred 
was only too ready to make peace, by which he agreed to pay 
the Danes 24,000 pounds of gold, and supply them with quar- 
ters and provisions. The invaders seem to have reposed in 
fancied security ; for the next year, 1002, came the massacre of 
St. Brice’s Day, November 13, when every Dane in the south of 
England was butchered, young and old, man and woman alike. 
There can be no doubt that Earl Sigvald fell with the rest. But 
though Jomsborg was not what Jomsborg had been, the band 
still existed under the leadership of Sigvald’s brothers, Thorkell 
the Tall, and Heming. To them it was a bounden duty to 
avenge their brother; and though their vengeance was delayed, 
it came at last. In August 1009 came Thorkell the Tall with 
his “ huge hostile host,” as the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle calls it, 
which for two years ravaged the land, and at last made peace 
with Ethelred, after having been paid the enormous sum of 
48,000 pounds of gold. But this was not all. True to his con- 
dottieri principles, Thorkell not only made peace with Ethelred, 
but became his man, as it was called. He entered into his ser- 
vice with great part of his host, and was ready to defend the 
land against all comers, on condition that the force was to be 
well fed, clothed, and paid. From this agreement, “Gething,” 
these mercenary troops were called “Thingmenn,” and the 
whole band Thingmannalid, that is, the band who had made 
a solemn bargain with the King, and were now his mercenary 
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soldiers. They became the King of England’s Varangians, just 
as those at Byzantium were the Emperor’s. This force had 
two head-quarters in England, a fortress in the city of London, 
and another, Slesswick, now Sloswick, in Nottinghamshire, and 
besides Thorkell, his brother Heming, and Eilif, Thorgils Crackle- 
leg’s son, were their leaders. Thus the great body of the free 
lances of Jomsborg was transplanted to England, there to form 
the terrible Thingmannalid, which, with little interruption, was 
kept up by every English king from Ethelred to the Norman 
Conquest. A few words will suffice to tell their story till 
Edward the Confessor’s accession. They seem to have served 
Ethelred faithfully till 1015, when, after King Sweyn Fork- 
beard’s death, Ethelred, with the cunning of incapacity, thought 
the time was come for getting rid at once of his protectors and 
of the Danegelt, or sum which was paid to maintain them. He 
tried, therefore, another massacre, and actually succeeded in fall- 
ing by treachery on both the quarters of the Thingmenn at one 
and the same time. Thus Heming was cut off in Slesswick, the 
head-quarters in the Danelagh, with most of his men. Thorkell 
and Eilif, more fortunate, fought theirway out of London and down 
the river, and escaped to Denmark. There Thorkell, who arrived 
with nine ships, offered his services to King Canute, and strongly 
urged him to conquer England. When the conquest was over, 
Thorkell remained as captain of the Thingmenn, and after his 
fall Canute gave them new laws and new captains, among 
whom was his nephew Bjorn, the son of Earl Ulf, who again 
was the son of Thorgils Cracklelegs, thus keeping the succes- 
sion to the command of these offshoots from Jomsborg in the 
family of the founder of the Free Company. So the famous 
band remained through Canute’s reign and his sons’ reign till 
the days of Edward; but so long as they remained fast seated 
in their castle of London, London must have been to all intents 
and purposes the city of the Thingmenn, and therefore, as re- 
garded either the King or the rest of the country, virtually in- 
dependent. 

One great blot still remained: a large part of the lowest 
class were slaves. Every freeman and owner of land seems 
to have had several, and though the Church, with a persever- 
ance which does it all honour, was incessant in preaching the 
duty of manumission, and though the wills are full of bequests 
of freedom on the part of freemen to their thralls, the very fre- 
quency of those injunctions and bequests proves how large a 
class of the community were still unfree. For the rest, except 
when war wasted them, the people, free and bond alike, were 
probably happy enough. England was the land of corn and ale, 
of fine clothes and good arms, of vessels of silver and vessels of 
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gold. There was Church plate in abundance, and many a gold 
hilted sword, or axe, with haft inlaid with silver, many a golden 
bowl, and many a massive highly-wrought drinking-horn is 
bequeathed by the Anglo-Saxon wills. The feeling that re- 
mains on the mind after reading the rich store of wills, and 
deeds and charters that have been spared, is that though the 
state of society was what we should call rude, it was not nearly 
so wretched as it must have been in Norman times. The danger 
of all classes rather was that they should sink Church and 
Throne and people alike into sottishness and dulness, for on the 
whole the Anglo-Saxons were a slow sluggish people in Edward 
the Confessor’s time. The constant Danish wars and actual 
Danish settlements had greatly shattered their national feeling, 
the Church was too fond of ease, and thought too little of its 
duties, the King was weak and childish, and few of the great 
chiefs were of pure Saxon blood. England in Edward’s time 
was ripe for reform or revolution. Had the lot fallen to Godwin 
and his sons, it might have been reform, for they were all 
striving spirits, and their half-Danish blood coursed warmly 
through their veins; but He who knows best sent revolution 
instead of reform, and who shall doubt that what He did was 
best for England ? 

It was over such a kingdom and such a king that Earl Godwin 
was now called to rule. He seems to have done his best for 
both, and to have been a man, in spite of all that has been said 
against him, who had a strong respect for Edward’s hereditary 
right, and a warm love for all that was English. To say that 
he had an eye to his own interest,is only to say that he was an 
ambitious man. Of course he had an eye to his own interest. 
He would have been blind if he had not. But his interest and 
that of England were identical. Had he sought his own in- 
terest alone, he might have set aside the childish king, striven 
to be king himself, and so brought about a convulsion. So 
long as Edward lived, a strong hand was needed at the helm to 
keep the vessel of the State straight; to guard it against being 
invaded by hostile hosts in open warfare, or worse still, from 
being boarded by stealth by foreign priests. Both these ser- 
vices Godwin rendered at great risk to himself, and so long as 
his interest only lay in being ambitious enough to wish to be the 
first Englishman, and most constant enemy of foreign aggression, 
either by lay or churchmen, no one has a right to say an ill 
word against Earl Godwin. The success of his policy is best 
shown by the inveterate hate with which his memory was 
assailed by Norman scribes, and by the idle stories spread in 
after times by ecclesiastics as to his awful end. That hate, and 
these fables are best confuted by the praise which contemporary 
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writers bestowed on his character, and by the silence of the 
same authorities as to the inventions of his posthumous 
enemies. 

In 1043, Godwin married Edward to his daughter Eadgitha, 
and for more than ten years governed both the kingdom and his 
son-in-law. His sons as well as his daughter were now grown 
men; in one of Edward’s charters of 1044, Godwin and all his 
sons, except Wulfnoth the youngest, are found as witnesses, and 
after that year one or other of them constantly appears.! As for 
Godwin himself it may almost be said that he signed every 
Saxon charter from 1016, when his name certainly first appears, 
to the year 1053-4, so close was he at the elbow of every 
English king on state occasions. Strong in himself, in his 
daughter, who seems to have had a will of her own,? and in his 
sons, no man in England was his match. His property, too, 
lying on the south and west around Winchester, the centre of 
West Saxon nationality, gave him a great advantage over his 
compeers; Leofric of Mercia, and Siward Bjérn’s son of Northum- 
berland, the first of whom had to restrain the headstrong Welsh 
on the Marches, while the other, like an old Viking, and sprung 
of the true Viking stock, for his grandfather was Thorgils 
Cracklelegs of Jomsborg, had enough tu do to rule the turbu- 
lent spirits of his own race in the north, and to chastise Mac- 


beth and Thorfinn in their struggle with the southern Scottish 
dynasty of Duncan and Malcolm Canmore. While they were 


1 Supposing Godwin to have been married to Githa in 1019-20, after 
Canute’s expedition to Jomsborg, Harold and his elder children would have 
been about twenty years old in 1043, If Harold were born in 1020, he 
would have been forty-six at the Conquest. 

2 This appears both from the account of her character given in the Life of 
Edward the Confessor, referred to above, and also from a charter granted by 
Edward in 1060. This was a grant confirming the vill of Fiskerton in Lincoln- 
shire to the great Abbey at Burgh, now known as Peterborough. It seems that 
a lady of London, ‘‘ foemina Lundonica,” named Leofgyfa, had given the said 
vill to the Abbey of Burgh after her death. She died ona pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem : “in via Ierosolyme.” As soon as Leofric, the Abbot of Burgh, heard of 
this, he came before the King and proved his claim by proper witnesses: ‘ per 
idoneos testes.” The gift seems to have been in the form of a nuncupative will 
—aform of bequest allowed by Anglo-Saxon law. But nowcamea hitch. Queen 
Eadgitha claimed the land as having been intended for her by Leofgyfa, and it 
was only by using all the influence of the King and her brothers on the Queen, 
and by paying twenty marks in gold, and by giving up the church furniture, 
valued at twenty marks more, that Abbot Leofric got the land; the Queen 
joining the King in confirming it to the Abbey by this charter. The words 
of the original are very curious :—‘‘ At regina mea Eadgyd cum terram ven- 
dicasset, dicendo quod hance sibi eadem feemina decrevisset, idem abbas per me 
et principes meos regine fratres Haroldum et Tostinum ipsius potentiam 
flexit ; datisque ei in gratiam xx. marcis auri, et ornamentis ecclesia que ad 
alias xx. marcas apportiantur, terram monasterio suo liberrimam et integerri- 
mam restituit.” 
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doing good service on the outskirts of the realm, Godwin and 
his sons were busy about the heart of the kingdom. It was 
easy for them to combine to crush their foes, and they were ever 
about the king, lest his ear should fall a prey to evil counsel. 
Nor must it be supposed, though the great flood of Northern 
invasion had passed away, that England even in Edward’s 
time was always at rest. Her peace was only comparative. 
We have seen how Magnus the Good threatened an invasion 
after the death of Hardicanute, and how Edward actually 
lay at Sandwich, then the great arsenal of England, on 
the south-east coast. Whether Magnus would ever have ful- 
filled his threat, had he not had his hands full with Sweyn 
Ulf’s son in Denmark, can never be known. But certain it is, that 
he had made no step towards England before his early death in 
1047. When he died, Harold Sigurdson or Hardrada inherited 
his nephew’s rights ; but even he, bold as he was, was just then 
in no condition to make them good. He, too, had enough to do 
with Sweyn ; and, as we have seen, the struggle between the 
two kingdoms lasted till 1064, just before the death of Edward 
the Confessor. But though he could not come, some of his 
subjects, who thought that a good time for Vikings was coming, 
steered for England in 1048 under the command of Lodin and 
Erling.1 They had twenty-five ships, and ravaged the south- 
east coast, carrying off immense booty. Being repulsed on 
another part of the coast, the Vikings sailed for Flanders, where 
they sold their booty and returned home. But it did not yet 
suit the plans of Harold Hardrada to invade England. He was 
afraid lest King Edward, or rather lest Earl Godwin and his 
sons, should make common cause with his enemy, Sweyn Ult’s 
son, and send an English force to his help. As politic as he 
was brave, he sent at once an embassy to Edward offering peace 
and friendship, which Edward willingly accepted. He was just 
in time, for at the heels of his messengers came others from 
King Sweyn praying for help, which he no doubt thought 
he was sure to get, owing to the ties of kindred which 
bound the family of Godwin to his own. But he reckoned 
without his host. Florence of Worcester, whom Munch 


1 The first of these seems to have been a son and the other a grandson of 
the famous Erling Skjalgsson of Sole in Norway. Here Mr. Thorpe makes 
another egregious blunder, for he turns this Lodin into Olaf Tryggvason’s 
step-father, and Erling into his Lrother-in-law ; but to do this he has to go 
back at least seventy years, for Olaf Tryggvason fell in the 1000 at the 
battle of Svoldr, and his step-father married his mother at least twenty years 
before that date. Munch’s third volume, in which (p. 167) the true expla- 
nation of this expedition may be found, was published in 1855, and Mr. 
Thorpe’s edition of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle in 1861. The various ass. of 
the Chronicle which mention this event place it in 1046-47. 
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has followed, and who is a very trustworthy authority, 
asserts, indeed, that Godwin proposed at a meeting of the 
“Witan” that England should listen to the prayer of King Sweyn, 
while old Leofric, the Earl of Mercia, opposed him to the utter- 
most, and led the whole meeting after him, who, mindful of 
their ancient grudge against the Danes, would not hear of send- 
ing them any help. “So far Florence, but the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle says merely in its dry way, under 1049, “ Harold went 
to Norway when Magnus was dead,” “and he sent for peace 
hither to this land. And Sweyn of Denmark also sent and begged 
King Edward for aid. That should be at least fifty ships. “But 
all the folk said nay.” Then as now, England was all for 
neutrality so far as Denmark was concerned. In this case we 
prefer the Chronicle, and for this reason. Though there was 
kinship between King Sweyn and Earl Godwin, there was just 
then a feud as well. The foes of that family were to be found 
in their own house. Sweyn and Tostig, first one and then the 
other, shook it to ruin. In the year 1046, that is three years 
before King Sweyn’s messengers came, Sweyn, Godwin’s son, had 
done a shameful deed by the Abbess of Lominster. From the 
consequences of this crime even his father’s mighty influence 
had been unable to shield him, and he had been outlawed. The 
exile first turned his steps to his cousin King Sweyn to ask for 
help. But Sweyn was powerless to help him, and so far from 
sending ships to England, he was forced to send to England for 
ships a little while after. His cousin and namesake, who was 
of a violent temper, left Denmark in a rage, and as he had be- 
fore thirsted for revenge on those who had outlawed him in 
England, he now burned to do some deed that might grieve 
King Sweyn. Whether he went like Tostig in after years from 
Denmark to Norway, and stirred up Lodin and Erling to sail 
on their English cruise we know not, but in 1049 we hear that 
he was with Baldwin Count of Flanders at Bruges, gathering 
force for revenge. When he had been outlawed his lands, which 
were wide, had been given partly to his brother Harold, and 
partly to Bjorn Ulf’s son, King Sweyn’s brother, who, with an- 
other brother, Asbjorn or Osborn, had remained in England ever 
since the days of King Canute, and were captains in the famous 
Thingmannalid. So things stood in 1049, when King Sweyn 
sent his messengers for peace. But that Godwin, who loved 
his son, resented the treatment which he had met with from 
King Sweyn is plain, we think, first from the refusal of the aid 
asked, and secondly by Godwin’s conduct afterwards. In a 
word, we think that Godwin was angry with his royal kinsman 
at that time, and would not stir to help him. It was not Leofric 
alone, but Godwin with him, and in all likelihood before him, 
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that led the popular feeling against Denmark. So things stood 
till the summer of 1049, when the outlaw crossed from Flanders 
to Bosham in Sussex, the chief seat of the family, with seven 
ships, to treat, as he said, for the removal of his outlawry. Both 
Bjorn and his brother Harold refused to give up the share of his 
lands which each had, but Bjorn said he was willing to go with 
him to the King, at Sandwich, and try to get the ban under 
which he lay loosed. Four nights’ peace were given him for this, 
and so the two cousins went to Bosham. But no sooner had they 
reached Sweyn’s squadron than the unhappy Bjorn was seized by 
Sweyn’s command, and dragged on board; the ships set sail at 
once west for Axemouth, and there Sweyn basely slew him, and 
buried him deep on the shore. When this news was spread, 
Harold and the lidsmen of London, that is the Thingmannalid, 
of which he was captain, came and took up his body, and bore it 
to Winchester,and buried it by his uncle King Canute, in the Old 
Minster. Thus Sweyn, Godwin’s son, took vengeance on King 
Sweyn. As for himself, he was again outlawed, and fled to Flan- 
ders. But though this was the deed of a niddering, it seems not 
to have raised the popular feeling against Sweyn so much as 
it ought. The people had long been sick of the overbearing be- 
haviour of the lidsmen, and were weighed down by the Danegeld, 
or yearly tax which they had to pay for the support of these 
foreign mercenaries. They heard therefore with little regret 
that one of the captains had been cut off by the darling son of 
Godwin ; for, like Absalom and other scapegraces, Sweyn seems 
to have increased in favour by the very infamy of his crimes. 
Now too was the time for the politic Godwin to strike in. The 
popular voice was against the Thingmannalid, which were now 
no longer needed. By taking a side against the Danes, and 
doing away at once with the foreign mercenaries, and the tax 
by which they were paid, he would grow more popular. His 
plans were crowned with success ; by the aid of the Bishop of 
Worcester, Sweyn’s outlawry was removed in 1050. And in 
the same year the famous Thingmannalid was gradually dis- 
banded, and sent back to Denmark, while Asbjorn, Bjorn’s 
brother, and almost every Dane of note in England, except 
Siward of Northumbria, was sent out of the south of England. 
But Godwin had no sooner got rid of the Danes than a new 
enemy stared him in the face. Edward had spent most of his 
life in Normandy. He loved the customs and language of his 
mother’s country, and more than all he loved the obedience of 
its clergy to the Romish See. To him the liberties of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church were an abomination. If he cared for anything 
besides hunting, which was his sole worldly amusement, it 
was for monks and nuns, for cloisters such as that at Bec, and 
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for castles like that at Rouen. He had always Normans about 
him, especially as his priests. In 1048, when the See of Can- 
terbury became vacant, he gave it to Robert of Jumiéges, whom 
he had made Bishop of London soon after his coronation, and 
the See of London he gave to William, his chaplain, who was 
also a Norman. An unhappy Saxon, Spearhafoe or Sparrow- 
hawk, before Abbot of Abingdon, had been designated to the 
See into which William now crept, but the Archbishop had re- 
fused to consecrate him, and Sparrowhawk lost both his bishop- 
ric and his abbacy, for while the dispute was pending, the King 
had thrust into the abbacy his kinsman Rudolf, one of Saint 
Olaf’s missionary bishops, who had followed the Saint from Nor- 
mandy to Norway, and from Norway had been sent to evangelize 
Iceland, whence, after a stay of nineteen years, he had returned 
to his native land in time to follow the fortunes of Edward to 
England. So, too, Norman barons were granted lands and 
castles in England. Superior in arms, in dress, in laws, in 
religion, aud even in what was then called civilisation, they 
gave themselves airs, and were hated accordingly by the less 
polished and freer English. But while these proceedings on the 
part of Edward were filling the cup of wrath against the 
strangers, an unlooked for piece of insolence on the part of the 
hated race filled it to overflowing. Count Eustace of Boulogne 
had married the King’s sister, and came over to England in 1053 
to settle some matters with the King. On his return home he 
forced his way armed into Dover. A quarrel arose out of an attempt 
of one of his followers to quarter himself on one of the townsmen; 
the townsmen slew the Norman; the Normans slew the house- 
holder at his own hearth. The freemen flew to arms, and after 
about twenty had fallen on either side, Eustace had to fly the 
town, and betook himself to the King with a story in which 
all the blame was laid on the men of Dover. The story is 
told in different ways, but by the most trustworthy account it 
seems that Edward lent a willing ear to the tale of his brother- 
in-law. Godwin, in whose earldom Dover lay, was ordered to 
chastise the offenders; but he would not obey. On the con- 
trary, he and his sons gathered a force, marched on Gloucester 
where the King lay, and demanded the delivery of Eustace and 
his followers. On his side the King sent for Godwin’s rivals, 
Leofric of Mercia, and Siward of Northumberland, who 
hastened to his aid with the strength of the Midlands and 

1 His original name was Ulf, but, as Hungrvaka tells us (chap. 3), it was 
lengthened into Rudolf or Rudu-Ulf, because King Olaf brought him with him 
from Ruda or Rouen. According to Wharton, Anglia Sacra, i. 176, he 
remained two years abbot in Abingdon and then died. He was probably 
advanced in years, unlike some colonial bishops now-a-days, before he threw 
up his see abroad and returned to his native land. 
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the North. War seemed inevitable; when, by the good offices 
of the Witan, a truce was agreed on. It was settled that 
Godwin and his sons should come and plead their cause be- 
fore a solemn meeting of the Witan at London at the autumnal 
equinox. Edward was one of those “ adjective ” characters that 
cannot stand alone. Godwin had long been his “substantive ;” 
but Godwin was no longer by his side, and the weak king fell 
entirely into the hands of Archbishop Robert and his Norman 
priests, who were not slow to work Godwin’s ruin. The writer of 
the Confessor’s life to which we have so often referred, says out- 
right, that the king, as they were always pouring accusations 
against Godwin into his ear, “ began to prefer bad counsel togood.” 
The father and his sonscame at the appointed time, but meanwhile 
the King’s forces had swollen greatly, while those of Godwin 
little by little lost heart and melted away. At last, from being 
equals, he and his children stood almost as suppliants. Hostages 
for his safety, if he came to the meeting, were even denied him, 
and the end was, that five nights were given him and his 
children to flee the land. By this time Archbishop Robert 
had quite persuaded the King that Godwin had been really guilty 
of his brother Alfred’s murder, and when Godwin asked to have 
the King’s “ peace,” Edward, who like all weak characters, was 
subject to outbreaks of wrath, answered, at the instigation of his 
priests, that “ he could only hope for the King’s peace when he 
restored him his brother alive with all his men, and all the goods 
that had been taken from them either alive or dead.” As soon 
as this message was brought to the great Earl by Bishop Stigand, 
Godwin pushed away the table at which he sat, mounted his 
horse, and made his sons mount theirs, and rode for Bosham as 
hard as they could. They were just in time, for the Archbishop 
had sent horsemen after them to cut them off, but failed in 
his purpose. “So,” says the Chronicle, “Earl Godwin and 
Earl Sweyn betook them to Bosham, and shoved out their 
ships and turned them beyond the sea, and sought Baldwin’s 
‘peace,’ and stayed there all that winter.” “And Earl Harold 
went west to Ireland, and was there that winter in the 
King’s peace at Dublin. And as soon as this happened, then 
the King left the lady, her that was hallowed and wedded to 
him as his queen, and stripped her of all that she had in land 
and gold and silver, and of all things, and she was handed over 
to the care of the King’s sister, the Abbess of Wherwell ; and 
fElfgar, Leofric’s son, was set over that earldom that Harold 
had before.” Just at this critical time Edward’s cousin, the 
young Duke William of Normandy, passed over into England 
with a great train of followers, no doubt to exult over the good 
time which was come for Normans in England. “The King,” 
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says the Chronicle, “made him and his fellows welcome, as 
many as he would, and so they left the realm again.” 

So fell of a sudden this famous family. “It would have 
seemed wonderful,” says another Ms. of the Chronicle, “to every 
man that was in England, if any man before that had said that 
it would so happen; for he, Earl Godwin, had been before 
exalted to that degree as if he ruled the king and all England. 
And his sons were earls and the king’s darlings, and his 
daughter was married and wedded to the king.” But they fell 
only to rise again. Neither Godwin nor Harold were likely to 
let the grass grow under their feet while their foes took their 
lands in England as their own. They were not the men to cry 
over spilt milk, but just the men to fill the pail afresh. Harold 
was first afoot. The king who ruled the kingdom which the 
Northmen still held in Dublin was Margad, as the Scandinavian 
annals call him, or Cachmargach, as the Irish uttered it. The 
English called him Jemarch. But whatever his name, he was 
a bold and successful Viking. Many a time and oft he had 
harried England’s coast, sometimes alone, sometimes in com- 
pany with our old friends Finn Arni’s son, Hacon Ivar’s son, and 
Guthorm of Ringeness. The last was his chosen brother in arms, 
and just at this very time between the years 1051-52, Guthorm 
spent the winter in Dublin, where he met the outlawed Harold. 
In the summer of 1054 they all set out on a cruise ; Harold was 
bent on joining his father in Flanders ; but Margad and Guthorm 
went out merely to plunder and waste. Their story is so inter- 
esting that we must stop to tell it. They won great store of 
wealth as they ravaged the shores of England, and at the end 
of July found themselves in the Menai Straits. Here they re- 
solved to share the spoil, which was mostly in silver. But like 
the giants in the Niebelungen Tale, they could not agree, and so 
high did the war of words run that Margad challenged Guthorm 
to settle the matter by the sword. Guthorm had but five ships, 
while Margad had sixteen. The difference was great, even if 
we suppose his five to have been taller and stouter than those 
of the challenger. But here at least was room for prayers to 
saints, and so the day before the fight, it was St. Olaf’s eve, the 
28th of July, Guthorm vowed that he would give the saint a 
tenth of all the booty if he would grant him to win the day. 
He fought and won, slaying Margad and all his men after a 
bloody struggle. Those were not the days to break a vow. The 
eleventh century was not that of Erasmus, nor was Guthorm of 
Ringeness like the pilgrim to Walsingham. He kept his word 
to the saint, and a crucifix of solid silver as tall as Guthorm 
himself bore silent witness at once to his victory and his faith. 
There stood the Holy Rood in the church of St. Olaf at Dron- 
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theim, till it was melted in the crucibles of those religious 
Vikings who laid Romanism waste in Norway, and brought the 
Reformation into the land in the sixteenth century. 

Harold’s cruise was quite as successful, and not so bloody. 
With nine ships he sailed into the Bristol Channel, harrying 
in Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall. Then leaving the Land’s 
End he sailed along the coast to Portland, where he joined his 
forces to those of his father, who had passed over from Bruges 
some time before, and found all the south-east coast ready to 
rise. The people at least were not of Edward’s opinion. God- 
win and his sons were everywhere welcome. It added, perhaps, 
tu the ease of their exploit that the scapegrace Sweyn was no 
longer with them. Smitten with the Jerusalem fever so 
common in that age, he had gone on a pilgrimage to Palestine, 
only to die at Constantinople on his return. Godwin and Harold 
steered boldly for the Thames, where the King lay outside Lon- 
don to the west, with his land force and fleet. Forcing 
their way through the bridge, and hugging the south bank, 
where their land force was ready to aid them, they were 
ready to fall on the King’s followers and ships, who clung 
to the north bank of the Thames, but neither side had any 
wish to fight with their own countrymen for the sake of 
foreigners. Godwin was unwilling to fight against his king. 
The city of London, which was independent even after the 
Thingmen left it, was rather with Godwin than against him. 
It was now Edward’s turn to yield. By the help of Stigand, 
Bishop of Winchester, he did so with a good grace. <A truce 
was made, and hostages were given on both sides. Godwin 
landed and cleared himself and his sons from the charges made 
against them, and was there and then restored to all his rights 
and lands. This was the sign for the hated Normans to fly. 
The Archbishop Robert, and Bishop William, and Ulf, Bishop 
of Dorchester, who was so ignorant that when he went to the 
Synod at Vercelli he only escaped having his crosier broken 
by paying a heavy fine—they and all the rest of the Normans 
had to escape as best they might. The Archbishop left his 
pall behind him, and with his brothers in affliction only got 
over to France from Walton on the Naze, by trusting themselves 
in a crazy bark. As a matter of course the lady Eadgitha, the 
Queen, came back to Court and to the cold honours of Edward’s 
bed, as soon as her father and brothers were restored to their 
rights. 

So Godwin and his sons, all except the outlaw Sweyn, who 
ended his days in exile, were stronger than ever. But there is 
one who is stronger than man, and He had given Godwin 4 
warning at the very moment of his triumph. “’Iwas on the 
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Monday after St. Mary’s mass, that is on the 14th of September, 
that Earl Godwin and his ships came to Southwark, and on the 
Tuesday they were set at one again as here stands before told. 
Godwin sickened as soon as he set foot on shore, and eftsoons 
came to himself again.” Then follows the passage already 
mentioned: “But he made all too little atonement for those 
goods of God which he had taken from many holy places.” 
The monkish Chronicler evidently looked upon this first seizure 
as a warning which Godwin had neglected. Perhaps those ten 
manses at Polehampton in Hampshire, which Canute had 
given, as we see from one of his charters, dated 1033, “to my 
familiar friend and captain Godwin, for his trustworthy obedience 
hy which he faithfully seconds me,” but which we know from 
earlier charters had been given to Holy Church, now raised the 
wrath of the Chronicler. However that may be, Earl Godwin 
had short space given him for repentance if he needed it. In 
1053 according to the Chronicle, but two years later beyond a 
doubt, that is in 1055, “in this year,” we are told, “the King 
was at Winchester at Easter, and Earl Godwin with him, and 
Earl Harold, his son, and Tostig. Then on the second day of 
Easter, Easter Monday, he sat with the King at meat; then 
suddenly he sank down by the footstool reft of speech, and of 
all his strength, and then they brought him into the King’s 
bower, and thought that it would go over, but it was not so, 
but so he lasted speechless and strengthless all down to the 
Thursday, and then gave up his life, and he lieth there (at 
Winchester) in the Old Minster.” Such is the fullest account 
contained in the Chronicle of Earl Godwin’s death. It is awful 
enough in its touching brevity, and we have no need, like the 
Norman scribes who made it their duty after the Conquest, to 
blacken the character of a man so thoroughly English, by 
repeating the fictions by which a later age sought to turn his 
fearful end into a warning against treason and. perjury. The 
only crime which we see laid to his charge was the murder of 
the Atheling Alfred, but of this, as we have already seen, Harold 
Harefoot was in all probability really guilty. 

After Godwin’s death, all his lands and rights passed to Harold 
his eldest son, and it seemed as if a double portion of his father’s 
power had fallen on Harold. It was no secret that the King 
still loved the Normans, but the people had declared against 
them, and made common cause with Godwin. If Godwin’s 
character had been open to suspicion, no such charge could be 
made against his eldest son, who, in spite of his half-Danish 
blood, was now looked upon by the English as their national 
champion. Circumstances, too, fav oured him much. Both 
Leofric and Siward, his father’s rivals, were on the brink of the 
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grave. The latter died in 1057, and the former 1059, though 
the Chronicle, with its usual misreckoning, places these events 
two years earlier. Siward’s darling son, Asbjorn, had fallen in 
battle against Macbeth two years before, and Waltheof, his re- 
maining child, was but a boy. With Leofric’s race it was still 
worse. Even before his father’s death Elfgar had been outlawed 
on suspicion of treasonable practices with the Welsh, with 
whom he was on friendly terms. Against him, too, and his sons 
Eadwine and Morcar, Harold could always assert a superiority, 
as the champion of Englishmen, against those who had leagued 
themselves with foreigners and barbarians. The fortune of his 
family was filled to the brim when, on Siward’s death,' the great 
earldom of Northumbria became vacant, and room was found 
for Tostig to display his powers of government. Neither the 
Northumbrians, nor King Malcolm, Earl Siward’s brother-in- 
arms, welcomed Tostig very warmly, but the Danish popula- 
tion beyond the Humber were forced to receive him ; and as for 
Malcolm, though he invaded Northumbria, he seems to have been 
defeated by Tostig, who was a valiant captain, and forced to 
make peace with Edward at York in 1059. At the same time 
he became Tostig’s brother-in-arms, but, as if to show how little 
this holy tie availed, the Scottish King took the first opportunity 
of Tostig’s absence, when, after the example of the age, he went 
on a pilgrimage to Rome in 1061, to fall again on Northumbria 
with fire and sword, not sparing in his fury even St. Cuthbert’s 
shrine at Lindisfarne. 

And now Edward was growing old ; that is to say, he might 
have been about sixty years of age. His luckily was not a 
nature nor a frame that could reproduce itself. He had no 
children by Eadgitha ; who then was to be his heir? So long 


1 His death is thus recorded by Henry of Huntingdon, wuo has no doubt 
faithfully preserved the thoroughly Norse features of the stern old Viking’s 
character. The next year, 1055, ‘‘ Siward,” his real name was Sigurd—“ that 
stoutest of captains, felt death hanging over him from a flux. ‘ Whata 
shame,’ he said, ‘that I should not have been able to die in so many wars, 
but that I should have been reserved for the disgrace of a death fit only for 
kine! But at least clothe me with my impenetrable byrnie, gird me with 
my sword, set my helm on my head ; let me have my shield on my left arm, 
put my golden-hafted axe in my right hand, that I, a brave warrior, may die 
at least as a warrior ought.’ It was done as he said, and he breathed his 
last armed to the teeth.” He was buried at Galmanbo, in the church which 
he had built in honour of St. Olaf; but no heathen warrior could have been 
more particular in the directions thus given for laying out his body in a way 
worthy of a worshipper of Odin. 

2 Real cases of old age were very rare in those times : Canute was called 
old ‘‘hinn gamli,” but he was little past forty when he died. Siward was 
called old, but he left a son quite a boy. Life began soon with them. They 
married soon, led a life of toil and trouble, and if they escaped the sword, 
were soon worn out, Even the clergy were not long-lived. 
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Who was to be Edward’s Heir? 


as a branch of the old West Saxon line existed, his eyes were 
naturally turned towards it, and he sent to Hungary for Edward, 
Edmund Ironside’s son, who had been sent to Sweden by 
Canute to get him out of the way. From Sweden he was sent 
to Russia, and from Russia he made his way to Hungary, where 
he married Agatha, a kinswoman of the Emperor Henry the 
Second. Edward came to England, but died almost as soon 
as he arrived, in 1057. The ms. of the Chronicle, and that the 
one which seems rather hostile to the House of Godwin, implies 
that the Atheling met with foul play. The others merely men- 
tion his sudden death.’ He left behind what the Chronicle calls 
a “ fair offspring,’—a son, Edgar Atheling, and a daughter, Mar 
garet. But like Siward’s son Waltheof, Edgar was a boy, and 
strong neither in body nor mind. At such a time there could 
be little doubt that he, for a while at least, would be out of the 
succession. Failing him, the Norman annalists declare that 
Edward had resolved to make his cousin William, their Duke, 
his heir, and they it is that have spread the story of Edgar's 
physical and mental unfitness. In all probability Edward never 
grappled fairly with the question of the succession. He sent for 
his nephew from Hungary, with the view of making him his 
heir, but when he was cut off he adjourned the question, for we 
must remember that Edward was one of those characters who, 
if they think themselves sure of heaven, are willing to let the 
world fare as it lists. The creatures of circumstance, they can 
scarcely be said to have a will of their own in affairs of state. 
His sole worldly care seem to have been his hawks and dogs. 
To hunt with them was his great delight. Waiting for the 
millennium, and eager to make his peace with God before it 
came, wondering and rather vexed that it had overstayed its 
time by ten, twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, and at last sixty years, 
Edward’s great care was to endow his Abbey at Westminster, 
and all other holy places, with as many lands as he could grasp. 
Let him and his be sure only of their inheritance in heaven, for 
the rest, such a mere mortal matter as the succession to the 
throne of England might be left to chance; in God’s good time 
it would take care of itself. But though he did not care, others 


1 Here are the words of Cott. Tib. B. iv. :—‘‘In this year came Eadward 
Atheling to England ; he was King Edward’s brother’s son, King Eadmund, 
who was called Ironside for his bravery. This Atheling had King Canute 
sent away to Hungary to be betrayed ; but he there throve into a good man, 
as him God granted and him well became ; so that he got the Emperor's 
kinswoman to wife, and by whom a fair offspring he begot; she was hight 
Agatha. We know not for what cause it was done that he might not see his 
kinsman King Edward. Alas! that was a rueful hap, and a baleful for all 
this nation, that he so speedily his life ended, after he came to England to the 
unhappiness of this poor nation.” 
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did. In all England there was no one who could compete with 
Harold, in the very vigour of his manhood, a bold and fortunate 
warrior, the tamer of the Welsh, the owner of enormous posses- 
sions as his own private property, and stronger still in the offices 
which he held under the King; without a rival, and almost with- 
out an enemy ; all England were ready to wait till Edward's 
death to hail Harold as their king. That was pretty much the 
state of feeling in England after the death of Edward Atheling. 
But across the Channel there was another who cared about 
England, a prince also in the prime of manhood, born in 1027, 
and who had hitherto overcome all obstacles, not only by his 
indomitable energy and bravery, but by the skill and subtlety 
with which he knew how to work out his plans by guile, if 
force failed. In William we see the improved Norman type. 
Just as his subjects, the descendants of Rolio the Norse Viking, 
had been wonderfully bettered by their cross with the Romance 
stock, so William himself and his barons were again an improve- 
ment on the mass of the population. He and his Normans were 
not only ready to do anything, but able to do it. They were 
the best warriors, not the bravest, but the most disciplined and 
tactical of the age. They had better arms, better horses, better 
mail than any other race. They were like an army furnished 
with the Enfield rifle, warriag against another whose only weapon 

yas poor old Brown Bess. They were better lawyers, for they had 
grafted the formularies and traditions of Scandinavian custom 
on the majestic trunk of the old Roman law, and the vitality of the 
stock showed itself in a retinement of legislation against which 
no ruder system could prevail. They scorned houses of wattle 
and churches of wood, and at their bidding strong towers and tall 
minsters of stone rose like magic from the earth, They were 
logical in their attachment to the Roman See. The Pope owned 
no more faithful children in the world than the Normans of the 
eleventh century; and they had their reward, for the Pope 
blessed their banners, and sent them relics, dead men’s bones, 
things now to laugh at and lecture on, but then awful realities, 
for men believed that where the saint’s bones lay, there the 
saint’s spirit also rested, mighty to save his votaries. That was 
the faith and feeling of the age, and the Normans at once ac- 
knowledged and acted on it. Theirsystem was already at work 
before the surrounding nations had thought of. following it. 
They were like England in the nineteenth ‘century : : fifty years 
before all the rest of the world with her manufactories, and five- 
and-twenty years before them with her railways. They were 
foremost in the race of civilisation and progress ; well started 
before all the rest had thought of running. No wonder, then, 
that both won. 
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But fortune proverbially favours the brave. To him that 
hath she giveth, and from him that hath not she taketh even 
that he hath. So it was here. Already, in 1051-2, we have 
seen that William, then scarcely twenty-five years old, crossed 
over to England to see his cousin after Edward had broken 
with Godwin. Ingulph, the secretary of William, indeed 
denies that at that visit his master exerted any undue influence 
on Edward to extort a promise from him; but who can tell, 
no, not even in after times the hired scribe of William, what 
passed between the cousins. Certain it is that soon after that 
visit Edward sent Harold’s brother Wulfnoth, and his nephew, 
Sweyn’s son Hacon, who had been given by Godwin as hostages, 
over to William for safe keeping. When Edward died, William 
asserted they had been sent to him as pledges that the succes- 
sion to the English throne was his. That was the first gift 
that fortune sent him from England. It was but an earnest of 
a greater windfall. In 1064 Harold went to Normandy. Various 
reasons are given for this journey. He went out for a sail and 
was driven by stress of weather to the Norman coast. He was 
on his way to Flanders. He went to work out his brother’s 
release. He was sent, most unlikely of all, by Edward to bring 
William tidings that Edward had made him his heir. How- 
ever that might be, Harold found himself in France, first a 
prisoner in the hands of the Count of Ponthieu, and afterwards 
set free by William, and treated with high favour at his court. 
That whole winter, 1064-5, the Saxon earl passed in Normandy, 
the honoured guest, but still the prized prisoner, of his host. 
William was not the man to reject the advantage which fortune 
had thrown in his way. Before he would let Harold go, he 
made him swear on some of those relics in which the age set such 
great faith, that he would help William to win the throne of 
England, that he would cede him the strong castle of Dover, 
and other fastnesses, pledge his word to marry William’s little 
daughter; after which he was to have half England as his fief. 
When this solemn oath was sworn, the Saxon earl was let go 
with every mark of honour and splendid gifts. He took his 
nephew Hacon with him, but Wulfnoth remained behind a 
pledge of Harold’s faith. The whole story of this visit, and the 
cath upon the relics, is not found in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 
The Normans recount it at length, and the Scandinavian re- 
cords mention it. We may be certain that the journey took 
place. The fact is there, but as we look upon it it wears a 
Norman face. The visit, the oath, and the return to England 
are alone to be relied on. Yet it strikes us as strange that if 
Edward really was bent on making William his heir, that the two, 
the one a lover of Normans, and the other a Norman born, should 
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not have agreed upon some written document, of which that 
age affords hundreds still extant, by which the kingdom should 
have been formally made over to William. No such charter 
has ever been hinted at, and failing it, we incline to believe 
that Edward’s mind was not made up as to his succession till 
the very day of his death. 

We have said before that the enemies of Godwin’s house 
sprang from its own bosom. Sweyn had been the beginning of 
evil. His conduct first gave Edward an excuse for his breach 
with the family. Sweyn was now dead, but a worse foe to the 
family remained behind. This was Tostig, a man capable of 
great things, a brave warrior, a faithful ally, and of a generous 
nature. But he was restless and ambitious, always scheming 
to be greater than he was; a man who could bear adversity 
like a hero, but one whose prosperity was his bane ; for he could 
never be content, so long as one step in life’s ladder remained 
_to mount. The characters of the two brothers are well drawn 
by the Anglo-Saxon writer, to whom we have been already so 
much indebted. He knew them well, calls them his “dear 
lords,” and grieved for the loss of both alike. On the death of 
Godwin, he says the people were plunged in grief, mourning for 
him as the foster-father (nutricium) both of themselves and 
the kingdom ; “but to his earldom was raised by the royal 
favour his elder son Harold, who was the elder also in wisdom, 
at which the whole host of England drew a deep breath of con- 
solation: For he excelled in vigour both of mind and body, 
and stood above all the people as another Judas Maccabieus ; 
yea, he proved himself even a greater friend of his country than 
his father had been, and trod in his footsteps by showing long- 
suffering and mercy and condescension to well-doers. “But as 
for the unruly and thieves and robbers, like a champion of 
justice, he threatened them with the terror of a lion’s heart and 
countenance. . . . And now that an opportunity offers itself, 
we wish to say something after the measure of our puny intel- 
lect about the lives and characters of these two brothers, which 
we think we do well to write, as well for the purpose of this 
work, as for the sake of an example to be followed by those 
of their posterity who are still to come. Both of them grew up 
strong, with a very fair and beauteous body, and, as we imagine, 
with equal vigour and equal boldness. But Harold the elder 
was of taller stature, and was more like his sire in his endless 
toil, watching, and endurance of hunger,—a man of great smooth- 
ness of temper, and with a readier wit than his brother. He 
was great in bearing reproaches—no easy thing ; and never, as 
I think, revenged himself on any of his countrymen. Some- 
times he would take counsel with any one whom he thought 
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trustworthy ; and sometimes he would deiay taking counsel 
till it seemed to some as though his course were less advan- 
tageous to his interest than ‘it might have been. But who 
shall accuse either the one brother or the other, or any one, in 
short, sprung from such a father as Godwin, and trained 
in his school and by his care, of the fault of levity or haste ?' 
But Earl Tostig was also a man of grave and wise self-restraint, 
though he was a little too bitter in following up an injury; 
a man endowed with a manly and unfailing firmness of mind. 
It was his wont to weigh the plans he had in his mind for 
the most part by himself, and to settle their order, surveying 
them to their very end by due consideration of the subject : 
and such plans it was not easy to get him to impart to any 
one. Sometimes too he was so wary before he acted, that his 
deed seemed to precede his plan, and this habit on the stage of 
life often stood him in good stead. When he gave gifts he 
poured out his bounty with prodigal munificence. . . . Tn word 
and deed he was well known for his adamantine steadfastness. 

. Both brothers were very constant in carrying out their 
undertakings, but this one, Tostig, fulfilled his purpose by main 
force ; the other, Harold, by wisdom. The first in his deeds 
thought only of working out his will; the second tried to 
carry fortune with him as well. Both of them were sometimes 
so successful in dissembling their designs, that those who did 
not know them must have thought them the most uncertain of 
men. But to sum up all in one sentence, for those who read of 
their characters, no age and no country has ever reared two 
mortals of such worth at one and the same time.” 

From this account, which, we may be sure, was as favourable 
to Tostig as the writer, who evidently loved him, could make it, 
it is plain that while Tostig’s was the strong will, often sunk in 
itself, moody and plotting, and then rushing to fulfil it, Harold’s 
was the wise mind, and more open cheerful temper, which made 
him the favourite of the King and the darling of the nation. 
This fact was enough in itself to hurt Tostig’s pride. Why was 
he too not England’s darling? Why was he not Godwin’s firstborn? 
Why was he to be for ever doomed to stand after and not before 
his brother? So it was that when Siward’s death made room for 
him in Northumbria, his thoughts were distracted by the pre- 
ference which both king and people showed for his brother 
Harold. His government too was severe, even when compared 
with his predecessor’s stern rule, and while he punished ill- 
doers and exterminated robbers, it is hinted by the writer most 
friendly to him that he was sometimes led to hunt them down 


1 Some sentences of Harold’s character are very corrupt, through the care- 
lessness of the copyist, but there can be no doubt of their general sense. 
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by the desire to spoil their goods. Tostig was in fact an Anglo- 
Saxon Catiline, “alieni appetens, sui profusus.” At last in spite 
of his half-Danish blood, the Northumbrians, Northmen and 
English alike, rose against him in his absence with the King, 
and marched upon York, where his chief strength lay. His 
housecarles and body-guard were slain wherever they could be 
found, whether Danes or English, and all his treasures, gold, 
silver, arms, fell a spoil to the rebels. He was formally out- 
lawed by the Thanes, who sent for Morcar, A‘lfgar’s son, as their 
Earl. With him at their head, the whole North began to 
march south ; Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, and Lincolnshire 
swelling their ranks as they went. All the old Danelagh, in 
short, was up in arms, and lest it should come to war between 
North and South, Edward sent Harold to meet the rebels at 
Northampton, to listen to their grievances, and make the best 
terms he could. We have no reason to believe that Harold had 
any grudge against his brother, who seems, as far as we can 
judge from the charters, to have been constantly at his side 
about the Court. But Tostig was furious, and openly accused 
Harold of having stirred up the insurrection against him; a 
charge which Harold, as the writer of the Confessor’s life says, 
with a sad allusion to his oath in Normandy over the relics, 
ad sacramenta nimis prodiqus, answered at once, by an oath 
at the altar. Perhaps Tostig, by following the Court, and 
looking after the succession, while he left the government 
of his province to underlings, provoked the Northern Thanes, 
and made them demand a change of Earl. But Harold, how- 
ever much he may have loved Tostig, was a statesman, which 
his brother was not; he soon saw that nothing would satisfy 
the North but a change. The King therefore yielded. The 
laws of Canute were renewed, which we may therefore conclude 
had been broken by Tostig. Morcar was appointed Earl of 
Northumbria, and Tostig, who, unluckily for England, was 
with the King at Britford in Wilts when the outbreak took 
place, and so escaped the fury of his people, had to leave Eng- 
land with his wife Judith, Earl Baldwin’s daughter, and betake 
himself to Flanders, to his father-in-law, with the few followers 
who still clung to him. 

This happened in the summer and autumn of the year 1065. 
On the 5th January 1066, the event happened for which so 
many were waiting, and for which some were so well prepared. 
After having at Christmas consecrated the new Abbey at West- 
minster, which he had built in honour of St. Peter and richly 
endowed, the meek Edward sickened and died on the eve of 
Twelfth Day, and was buried on Twelfth Day in the Abbey. 
“ And,” says one MS. of the Chronicle, “ Earl Harold got all the 
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kingdom of England just as the King granted it him, and also 
as men chose him thereto, and he was blessed as King on Twelfth 
Day.” The national records, therefore, say that Edward granted 
Harold the kingdom. The Scandinavian authorities go a step 
farther! Some of them relate that when Edward felt his end 
approaching, he told those around him that William was to be 
his heir. “ But,” they go on, “when the sickness began to press 
him hard, Harold Godwin’s son was foremost in all service on 
the King, as he had been before ; and the King had given him 
the keeping of all his treasures. ... It is the story of some 
men that when Edward was nearly ¢ come to his last gasp, and 
when Harold and few men besides were by, Harold bowed him- 
self over the King and said, ‘I call ye all to witness that King 
Edward just now gave me the kingdom and all sway in England ; 
and straightway after that the King was lifted dead out of the 
bed.” Snorro Sturluson with his critical taste has cut out the 
passage about William, but he has kept the rest. These ac- 
counts both tell rather against Harold; but it must be borne 
in mind that the Norwegian story was derived in all pro- 
bability from Tostig’s descendants, who took root and throve 
famously in Norway. Our own opinion is that Edward, like a 
weak man, put off the question till it was too late to settle 
it, and though with his last breath he may, very like Elizabeth, 
have been forced to say something, that something was of little 
worth. But, besides Edward’s wish, there remained the will of 
the people, and that seems unanimously to have set aside the 
rightful heir, Edgar Atheling, and to have chosen Harold as 
the only man fit to govern the country. 

The writer of the Life-—who, it seems likely, was present, and 
certainly had heard the Queen tell the story of her husband’s 
death—gives a most touching account of Edward’s last moments. 
After having been speechless for two days, the Confessor sud- 
denly rev ived, and prayed for strength to relate a vision. It 
was granted. Then he said that two monks, long since dead, 
whom he had known in youth, had appeared to him, and told 
him of the wrath of God which was about to fall on England. 
The chiefs in Church and State, earls, bishops, abbots, and all 
the clergy, were not what they seemed, God’s ministers, but the 
servants of Satan; wherefore the whole kingdom was to be 
wasted by devils with fire and sword. In vain he had said, 
“T will show these things, by God’s will, to the people, and they r 
will repent, and God will have mercy and forgive.” “Nay,” was 
the reply, “they will not repent, nor will God’s mercy reach 
them.” “When, then, will the end of all this misery be?” 
“ When,” was the stern answer, “a green tree is hewn asunder 


1 Harold Hardrada’s Saga, ch. 112. Snorro Sturluson, ch. 80, 
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in the midst, and the part hewn off is carried three acres from 
the trunk, and when it comes back without the help of human 
hand, and grows again as before, and bears leaves and fruit, then 
first will the end of these evils be.” 

A doleful dream indeed, and shocking to all but one who heard 
it. There was the Queen sitting on the ground and warming the 
King’s cold feet in her lap,and Harold was by, and his Constable 
Earl Robert, his cousin, and Stigand, now Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, anda few more. The one was least shocked who ought to 
have felt it most. Stigand, while all were speechless and aghast at 
the vision, whispered into Harold’s ear, “ The King is worn out 
with age and illness; he drivels and knows not what he says.” 
Evidently a man of sense, and speaking very much as we imagine 
an English archbishop would now speak; but in those days 
quite before his time, for even the writer inveighs against him 
in no measured terms—complains of the wickedness of all 
orders in England, and declares that the Archbishop, who was 
evidently still alive when he wrote, “will be very late in repent- 
ing, and perhaps never repent at all, when he could dare to 
think that the sainted King, when filled with a prophetic spirit 
as the reward of his blessed life, should have merely been raving 
and wandering through age or disease when he told his dream.” 
After relating his vision, the King, seeing that all stood round 
weeping, said, “ Do not weep for me, but pray God for my soul, 
and get me leave to go to Him. He will not be reconciled with 
me unless I die, who could not be reconciled with Himself 
unless He first died.” Then, turning to the Queen, who was 
sitting at his feet, he spoke to her for the last time: “ May God 
thank this my bride, according to the careful tenderness of her 
service to me; for she has followed me faithfully, and has ever 
sat close to my side in the place of a dearest daughter ; for 
which may she obtain from a merciful God a change to bliss 
eternal.” Next stretching out his hand to his “ foster-brother” 
Harold, “ To thee I commend this woman, to take care of, with 
the whole realm, that thou mayst serve and honour her as thy 
mistress and sister with a faithful service ; so that so long as she 
lives she may not lose her proper honour when I am taken away. 
I also confide to thy care those who have left their native 
soil for my love’s sake, and have hitherto served me faithfully, 
that thou mayst, having taken them into thy service, if they 
wish it, defend and keep them; if they do not wish it, let them 
return to their own land, with all their possessions. Bury me 
in the monastery hard by, and do not hide my death, but tell it 
everywhere, that all the faithful may pray for me, a sinner.” 
Then came more last words to the weeping Queen: “Be not 
afraid; I shall not die at all, but soon be quite well by God's 
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mercy.” And then the pious mystic passed away. After death his 
face was “ruddy as a rose, while his snow-white beard shone 
beneath it like a lily. His hands, stretched out, were lean and 
fairand white, and his whole frame seemed as though it lay com- 
posed in sleep.” So died Edward the Confessor, according to 
the account of a contemporary, and in all likelihood.of an eye- 
witness, of one who was besides the devoted friend of the Queen 
and all her family. It is remarkable that in this account no 
mention is made of Harold as England’s future king. The most 
that can be made out of Edward’s last words is that the Queen 
and kingdom were confided to his brother-in-law as protector and 
regent. Was it that Harold was only to rule the land till the 
true heir of the West Saxon line, the young and weak-minded 
Edgar Atheling, was of years and discretion to ascend the 
throne? However that may be, Harold as regent was de facto 
king of England, and so long as he could defy all foreign 
claimants, might look upon the kingdom as his own. 

And now the base part of Tostig’s character came out. He 
only saw his brother on the throne; that throne for which in 
his pride he thought himself fully fit. If he could only hurl 
him from it, no matter how, no matter at what cost of misery 
to England, the dearest wish of his heart would be gratified. 
It is probable that when smarting under his exile in the 
winter of 1065, he may have gone from St. Omer to visit 
his brother-in-law, William, and to arrange plans for the 
ultimate success of William’s scheme. But the death of Ed- 
ward showed them that no time was to be lost if England 
was to be won, for Harold’s energy soon gained him the 
confidence of the’ people, and his power increased from day 
to day. One of his first steps seems to have been the re-estab- 
lishment of the Thingmannalid, and this time as a pure band of 
mercenary soldiers mounted at the King’s cost and serving at 
his expense. Besides this, he gave orders at once for fitting out 
a powerful fleet to lie at Sandwich, and watch the south-east 
coast. As soon as William heard of Edward’s death and Harold’s 
accession, he sent messengers to England to remind Harold 
of his promises and oath, and to demand their fulfilment. But 
Harold refused to be bound by a forced oath, and answered 
boldly that he would hold England as his own. William then 
resolved on an expedition, and summoned his barons to a 
meeting at Lillebonne, where he told them his plan. They 
made remonstrances, founded on the adventurous nature of the 
undertaking against a leader so powerful as Harold, and a 
country so rich and so strong in men and ships. But the 
Seneschal William Fitzosborn, at first pretending to be on the 
barons’ side, got them to agree to let him answer for all, and then 
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boldly went before William and said his barons were ready to 
support him with twice the lawful number of men and ships. 
Though they one and all protested against this answer, yet Wil- 
liam by his subtle management succeeded in persuading them to 
fit out a fleet of seven hundred ships. Up to this time Tostig 
was with him active in his interest; but now he was to take a 
more open part. William sent to many lands to beg for assistance 
in his enterprise, and amongst the rest he sent an embassy to 
Sweyn Ulfson. Who so fit to bear the message as Tostig, the 
Danish King’s first cousin ; and who so ready to invade England 
as the King of that land whose warriors were so renowned, and 
who had so often steered to victory in England? Tostig then 
went to Denmark ; but though he went to further William’s, he 
really pleaded his own cause. As he had promised William 
to stand by him, so he was prodigal of his promises to Sweyn. 
It mattered little to him how many foreign hosts he brought on 
England, so his brother Harold was overthrown; when that 
happened let the foreigners fight it out among themselves. In 
the turmoil between them the chapter of accidents might give 
him what he thought his right, the crown of England. As soon 
as he saw Sweyn he told his story, and asked for ships and men 
to win back his honour and power in England. Sweyn answered 
by asking him to stay there with him. He would give him a 
lordship there in Denmark, where he would rule in honour and, 
might. “My heart is set,” was Tostig’s answer, “on faring 
back to my own lands in England; but if I can get no help 
from you for this, then I will make you another offer; and that 
is, to bring all the force that I can raise in England to join you, 
if ye will fare thither with the whole Danish host, as King 
Canute did your mother’s brother.” That was a tempting offer, 
and we see already how rapidly William’s ambassador was 
melting away in the wrathful Earl. What he was now promising 
to Sweyn was just what he had offered a month before to 
William. But Sweyn Ulfs son was a wise man. He knew 
his own power. He had just ended his seventeen years’ struggle 
with Norway. His land had lost thousands of men and hun- 
dreds of ships. His Denmark was not the Denmark of his 
uncle, nor was he the warrior that “Old” Canute had been. 
“Kinsman mine,” was his answer, “by so much the more am | 
a less man than King Canute, that I can hardly hold Denmark 
against the Norsemen. But Old Canute owned Denmark by 
inheritance, and England by war and conquest, and yet after 
all it was for a while not at all unlikely that he would have 
lost his life fighting there. As for Norway, he got it without a 
battle. But as for me, I know the measure of my strength, 
and I reckon it more after my own weakness than by Canute’s 
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valour.” “Well then,” said Tostig, “my errand hither is less 
weighty than I thought you, my kinsman, would make it for my 
troubles’ sake. Now I must look for friendship in a less likely 
quarter; and yet perhaps after all I may find a leader in whose 
eyes a deed of derring-do looks not so big as it doth to yours, 
O King.” So they parted not very good friends. 

Tostig lost no time in seeking Harold Hardrada, whom he 
found not far off in “the Bay.” To him he made the same offer 
that he first made to Sweyn. He asked for help to win back his 
own in England. “ As for that,” answered Harold, “we Nor- 
wegians care very little about warring in England, if we are to 
have an English leader over us; and to tell you the truth,” 
he added, “men say you English are not always faithful.” 
“Ts it true,” asked Tostig, “as I have heard men say in Eng- 
land, that King Magnus, your kinsman, sent men to King 
Edward, with a message to say that King Magnus claimed 
England as well as Denmark as his inheritance, after Hardi- 
canute, as was laid down in their treaty?’ “If that were so,” 
rejoined the King, “why did King Magnus never get the king- 
dom that he claimed in England?” “And why,” was Tostig’s 
taunting answer, “have you not won the realm of Denmark, 
which Magnus held before your day ?” “Ye Danes,” burst out 
Harold, “ have no need to boast against us Norsemen. Many 
houses and homesteads have we burnt belonging to those kins- 
men of yours.” “ Well,” said the Earl, “if you will not answer 
my question, I will answer it for you. King Magnus held 
Denmark as his own, because all the leaders of the land stood 
by him ; but you could not hold it, because all were against you. 
King Magnus never fought to win England, because the whole 
people would have Edward as their King. But if you will win 
England, I will so bring it to pass that most of the nobles will 
aid you. I lack naught when matched with my brother Harold 
but the name of King. But all here know there hath never 
been born in these Northern lands a warrior such as thou; and 
methinks ’tis passing strange that thou shouldst have fought 
fifteen years for Denmark, and now wilt not stoop to pick up 
England when it lies at thy feet.” If Tostig really made this 
speech, it proves that he was a subtle speaker as well as a bold 
warrior, for he seems first to have taunted Harold into a rage, 
then to have flattered his vanity, and at last to have convinced 
him that, with his help, the conquest of England was an easy 
task. The Saga tells us, that when Harold came to think the 
matter over, he saw that much that Tostig said was true, and in 
a little while the King was eager to invade England. Tostig and 
he had many meetings and much talk. The end was, that Tostig 
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acknowledged Harold as his lord and superior, on condition that 
he was to have half England asa fief. Nor did the tempter leave 
him till it was a settled thing that King Harold was to come west 
across the sea next summer, with a great fleet. In those days 
journeys were long and wearisome ; there were no posts, no 
letters, no newspapers, no telegrams; news was news indeed, 
even if it were long coming. As soon as Tostig had made sure 
of Harold, he hastened back to Flanders, no doubt saw William, 
and told him that he might continue his armaments with good 
heart, for a diversion would be made from Norway on the north 
of England, about the same time that his preparations for falling 
on the south were complete. Whether he told William the 
whole truth must for ever remain a mystery. William probably 
looked only for an auxiliary, not a rival, from the North. Just 
as Harold Hardrada might not have stirred had he known that, 
after defeating Harold, he would have to fight it out with Wil- 
liam. They were both, in fact, in Tostig’s hands, and he played 
them against each other as puppets. But Tostig was himself a 
puppet in the hands of God, who had decreed death to the 
puppet-master and one of his dolls, while the victory was re- 
served for the other. 

3ut our interest at present is rather with Harold Hardrada 
than with Tostig or William ; we therefore follow his fortunes 
till he and Tostig met in England. As soon as Tostig was 
gone, and perhaps before, the secret oozed out that the raven 
banner was again to flap its wings, and that the cry all over 
Norway would soon be, “ Westward ho, for England!” When 
the spring came, Harold sent round to every district and called 
out half the levies both of men and ships; half of the force of 
the country being all that was bound to follow the King to 
foreign warfare. As time wore on, there were many guesses 
and doubts as to how the fleet would fare; many talked of 
Harold’s doughty deeds, and thought there was nothing that 
he could not do. Others, again, said that England was a 
land hard to win,—powerful and populous. In that land, 
too, were that band called the Thingmannalid, picked war- 
riors from all lands, but most speaking the Northern tongue ; 
men so bold, that one of them was of more good in a fight 
than two of the best Norsemen who were about King Harold. 
Even these birds of ill omen might have remembered the 
proverb of their race, which says, “An apple does not fall 
far from the tree.” If these chosen men came from the North, 
why should not the North, the mother of warriors, send out 
others as good from her loins?) When the veteran Ulf, Harold's 
companion at Constantinople, who had striven with him against 
the scaly crocodile in the dark and dismal dungeon, his most 
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faithful friend, and now his “Constable,” heard such talk, he 
burst out into song :— 


“ What is this, O lady pale! 
Young, I heard another tale ; 
When we Thingmen meet in fray 
Two from one must run away ? 
Sure such fainthearts are unfit 
First in Harold’s ship to sit.” 


But this was the last effort either in deed or verse of the brave 
old man. His bones were not fated to whiten the field near Stam- 
ford Bridge. He died in the spring, and as Harold stood over his 
grave, he uttered this touching epitaph as he turned away, “ Here 
lies one who was of all men most brave and faithful to his liege 
lord.” The expedition was to set sail from the Solund Isles, for 
thence the passage to Shetland was shortest. By little and 
little the mighty fleet gathered itself together at the place of 
rendezvous ; and never, say the Norwegian authorities, was such 
a fleet sent forth from Norway either before or since, except, 
perhaps, the armament which King Hacon Hacon’s son carried 
with him to Scotland two hundred years afterwards. First and 
foremost of Harold’s captains was Eystein the Gorcock of 
Giske, the trustiest of all his liegemen, to whom he had _pro- 
mised the hand of his daughter Maria. Besides him are named 
Styrkar the new Constable, Frederick the King’s banner- bearer, 
and a bold Icelander, Brand, the son of Gunsteinn, who had fled 
from the north of the island before the insolence of Eyjulf, the 
son of Gudmund the Powerful. The great chief, Step-Thorir 
or Thorir of Steig, the last of the strong generation to whom 
Kalf and Finn, Arni’s sons, Einar Paunchshaker, and others 
whom Harold had slain or banished belonged, refused to come 
at the King’s command, his excuse being that he was scared 
bya baddream. To one who knows what names there had been 
and still were in Norway, it seems that the list of chiefs who 
went with Harold was rather meagre ; but this is the way with 
tyranny ; it can kill, but it cannot make alive again. It may 
banish, but it cannot always restore. One hour of the valorous 
Hacon Ivar’s son, or of his kinsman Eindridi Einar’s son, 
would have been worth a king’s ransom at Stamford Bridge, 
but Eindridi was festering in his early grave, and Hacona thriv- 
ing Earlin Sweden. Still we cannot but believe that the flower 
of the land, both high and low,—all that the Danish wars and 
the King’s red hand had spared,—went with Harold, for 
when the whole fleet was mustered at the Solund Isles, it 
numbered 240 fighting ships, besides small cutters and trans- 
ports. Of these 150 were furnished by the freemen’s levies, 
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or “almenning,” the rest belonged either to the King or his 
Thanes. The amount of land force and sailors could not 
have been less than 20,000,—a most imposing armament for 
an expedition by sea from any country in any age. During 
the King’s absence, his eldest son Magnus was to rule the 
land, and before he went the men of Drontheim acknow- 
ledged him as King. The second son Olaf went with his 
father, and so did his old queen, Elizabeth, who it seems in 
later years had returned to his Court. Her two daughters, Maria 
and Ingigerda, also went. Thora, Harold’s secand queen, the 
mare for whom he fought so stoutly at Nizza, was left behind. 
A bishop, of whose name we are ignorant, also went on board, and 
then the freight, doomed for the most part to speedy destruction, 
was full. When all was ready for sea, the King performed a 
solemn ceremony, quite in keeping with the age, and a fitting 
parallel to William’s wretched relics, on which he had made 
Harold swear. Harold went to the shrine of his brother St. 
Olaf, unlocked it, and clipped the hair and nails of the royal 
martyr. This pious but somewhat needless process had been 
begun by Magnus, who kept the key of the shrine himself, and 
was in the habit of performing it every year. Whether Harold 
followed his example with the same regularity is not known. 
In all likelihood he now did it once for all, having seen quite 
enough of his brother’s remains ; for when the ceremony was 
over, he locked up the shrine and coffin, and cast the keys either 
into the river or into the sea; by which Munch reasonably 
thinks he meant to show that he thought the shrine had been 
opened quite oftenenough. What he saw of the body, no doubt, 
convinced him that the reputation of the saint might suffer as 
the Patron of Norway, if every one saw and knew that he was 
not able to preserve his own remains from corruption. 

Harold now steered with the ships which made up his own 
suite from Drontheim to the place of muster, where he had still 
to wait some time before the whole fleet was ready. And now, 
as was natural, while men waited in idleness, and the bustle 
of preparation was over, not a few began to reflect on the mag- 
nitude and risk of the venture on which they were about to 
embark. The faint-hearted began to mutter and whisper, and 
as that was an age in which dreams and visions had their 
votaries, many a shadow of evil to come passed across the sleep- 
ing warriors’ minds. There was no ill-feeling against Harold. 
It was a feeling of despair, not of mutiny; they felt that they 
were doomed by day, and by night they dreamt that they were 
doomed. So on board the King’s own ship there was a man 
named Gurth, and he dreamed a dream. He thought he was 
standing on the King’s ship, and looked towards an isle, and 
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there he saw a huge giantess ; in one hand she held a hatchet, 
and in the other a trough, and he thought he could see every 
ship in the fleet at once, and, lo! on every ship’s prow was 
perched a raven. Then the giantess chanted :— 


“ Westward Ho with noise and rattle 
Rushes on the King to battle ; 
Helter-skelter, hurry-scurry, 

"Tis for me they waste and worry: 
Soon my ravens’ darling brood 
Will batten on their dainty food, 
Titbits torn from sailors stricken ; 
Where I am disasters thicken : 
Where I am disasters thicken.” 


Then there was another man named Thord, and as he lay in 
that ship that was next the King’s, he too dreamed a dream. 
He thought he saw Harvld’s fleet make the English coast, 
and there drawn up on the shore he saw a mighty host, and 
each side made ready for battle, and there were many banners 
aloft ; but before the host of the enemy rode a huge giantess; 
her steed was a wolf, and that wolf had a man’s corse in his 
maw, and blood streamed from his jaws; but as soon as the 
wolf had swallowed the man, the giantess threw him another 
and another and another, and he gulped them all down; and 
that giantess also chanted :— 


“ The Ogre bride that scatters ruin 
Kens the King’s misfortunes brewing ; 
What avails his fame in field, 

If she shows her blood-red shield! 
Lo! she plies the monster’s maw, 
Piling flesh ’twixt cither jaw, 

Till from ovt her loathsome store 
All his fangs are red with gore: 
All his fangs are red with gore.” 


Nay, the King himself began to dream, and his vision was that 
he was north at Drontheim, and he thought his brother Saint 
Olaf came to him and chanted these verses :— 


“1, the King so stout in story, 
Famous for all time to come, 
Battles won and fell with glory, 
Fell a Saint, and stayed at home. 
But this fleet to ruin wending, 
Rends my soul with grief unending, 
Doomed to death and heaven-hated ; 
Ogre-steeds’ will soon be sated.”’ 


1 Wolves. 
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When an army begins to dream and do nothing, the sooner 
it is up and doing the better. Harold was too good a soldier 
to stay a day longer than was needful under such circum- 
stances ; and we cannot but admire the constancy and courage 
of men who, believing in such portents, and firmly convinced that 
glimpses of the future were often granted in sleep, could still, 
in the face of such ill-boding visions, steadily carry out their 
purpose and sail for England, to what they must have felt sure 
would be their common grave. A Roman army and a Roman 
general would have returned to Drontheim under such a warning 
of evil to come. 

Now let us return to Tostig and briefly describe his doings 
in the interval between the winter when he saw Harold in 
Norway, and September when they met in England. In 
England, too, the public feeling was ill at ease. It was well 
known that Tostig was hovering about the coast eager to do 
harm; that William was fitting out an enormous expedition ; 
and we can scarcely doubt that some intelligence of what was 
to be looked for from Norway, had not reached England. No 
doubt there were dreams and warnings there as well as in 
Norway, and to crown the superstitions of the people there 
appeared a comet as an omen of misfortune, on the 24th of 
April. Soon after it was first seen Tostig began hostilities by 
crossing over with all the ships he could collect on to the Isle 
of Wight, and exacting money and provisions from the inhabi- 
tants. From the Isle of Wight he sailed along the coast to 
Sandwich, harrying as he went. But Harold, whose fleet was 
hardly ready, now hastened with it to Sandwich, to give his 
brother battle. Tostig was not strong enough to put the issue 
to the sword. He fled before Harold, having pressed as many 
of the ships and their crews, the so-called “ Butsekarle ” or 
“ Busscarles,” that is to say, the sailors who served in the 
“ Busses” or ships of burthen, into his service, and carried them 
off whether they would or no. With this force he made for 
the east coast, and showed himself off Yorkshire, sailing up the 
Humber and ravaging the Lincolnshire shore. But Edwin and 
Morcar were on the watch for him, and drove him off. Then 
the sailors whom he had pressed availed themselves of the 
strait in which he was, and made off with their ships, so 
that he was left with only twelve snakes or war-galleys, with 
which he betook himself to King Malcolm, who of old had 
become his brother-in-arms, but who in spite of that had cruelly 
wasted his earldom when he was away on his Roman pilgrimage. 
Now, however, he received Tostig kindly, gave him free quarters 
and provisions for himself and his men. Munch seeks the 
reason of this change of feeling in the fact that Malcolm had 
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just married Earl Thorfin of Orkney’s widow, the famous 
Ingeborg, Kalf Arni’s son’s sister, by which alliance the Scottish 
King may have become Northern in feeling ; but in all likelihood 
the reason of Malcolm’s kindness may be found in the fact 
that Tostig, now an exile, was England’s enemy, and at that 
time all the enemies of England were welcome in Scotland. 
After this rather weak attempt to hamper Harold, Tostig re- 
frained from acting any longer alone. He had wrought mischief 
enough, and he might wait for others to fulfil the. wickedness 
which he had devised. He found perhaps, too, that he was not 
so strong in England as in his pride he had weened. At any 
rate he could do nothing till his allies landed either south or 
north. But at this time whatever dealings he may have had 
with William in the spring, he seems to have made up his mind 
to throw in his lot altogether with Harold Hardrada, and to 
make common cause with him as soon as he landed. As for 
his brother Harold, as soon as his fleet assembled he went with 
it to the Isle of Wight, where it lay the whole summer, and 
guarded the south-e: st coast in combination with the land-force 
of the district. But in those days it was difficult to feed a 
host after getting it together. After remaining till September 
the provisions began to run short, and it was no longer possible to 
keep the sea. Harold then sent the land-force to their homes, and 
ordered the ships to sail for London, whither they arrived, though 
some were lost in a storm. All this while William was waiting 
for a wind, and thinking perhaps that Heaven had abandoned 
him; but Providence was helping him though he was upbraid- 
ing it, for when a fair wind came at last, and “he was able to sail, 
he found the Enelish coast unguarded. He was weather- bound 
three weeks. Had he come three weeks sooner, Harold’s fleet 
might have met him, given him battle, and defeé ated him. 

We left Harold Hardrada at the Solund Isles on the eve of 
sailing. At last, about the lst of September, all was ready. 
So long had the laggards delayed him. A rattling breeze 
bore him over to Shetland, and, without making any stay there, 
he pushed on for the Orkneys, whither a portion of his fleet had 
already arrived. Hence he took with him the joint Earls Paul 
and Erlend, and a large force gathered not only from Orkney 
and Shetland, but from Man and the Western Isles. One of 
the kings in Ireland is also said to have followed Harold, 
whose combined fleet, when it sailed from Orkney, is reckoned 
at 360 fighting ships, besides transports, which swelled his 
force in ships to little less than a thousand, and in men to at 
least 30,000 men. In Orkney were left Queen Elizabeth and 
her daughters, and now the fleet steered for Northumber- 
land. Off the Tyne, Tostig joined it, and did homage to Harold 
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as his liege lord. Sailing along the Yorkshire coast, they landed 
in Cleveland, or more properly Cliffland, and took hostages from 
the people ; next they made for Scarborough, where the burghers 
tried to defend the town, but the Northmen climbed the steep 
scar on which the Norman castle now stands, and, looking 
down into the burgh, threw lighted fagots into it, which soon 
set the houses in a blaze. Then the townsmen yielded, and 
swore fealty to Hardrada. In like manner all the sea-coast was 
subdued to the Humber’s mouth. Sailing up the Humber with 
little opposition, he passed up the Ouse as far as Riccal, a place 
about eight English miles below York. Here he landed, and 
left his ships, and marched towards York along the river-bank. 
The Earls Edwin and Morcar, who had gathered an imposing 
force, were not slow to meet him, and the two armies met at 
Fulford, a village not two miles from the city. Harold, like a 
skilful tactician, drew up his forces so that his left, which was 
also the strongest wing, leant on the river, and the other, which 
was weakest, on a swamp which lay on the right, along which 
ran a deep dyke filled with water. The Earls came down along 
the river-bank with all their force. Harold’s banner, the famous 
Landeyda, or “ waster of lands,” fluttered on the left wing, and 
the Earls threw themselves on both wings. The result of their 
first onslaught was a success. The Saxons under Earl Morcar 
attacked Harold’s right with such fury, that the Northmen, who 
leant on the dyke, gave way, and the English pressed on after 
them, for they thought that the foe had made up their minds 
to fly. But when Harold saw his men yielding their ground 
along the dyke, he caused the trumpets to sound for an onslaught, 
and made a charge with all the left wing upon the English in his 
front, for while Morcar threw himself on the right, Edwin and 
young Waltheof had advanced against the left. The charge was 
made with a vigour that nothing could withstand. Edwin’s 
division was routed with great slaughter, and fled up the river- 
bank towards York, leaving ghastly tokens of the fight behind 
them on the field, in heaps of slain and rills of blood. 


“ Far and wide upon the plain, 
Food of wolf and bloody rain, 
Mingled all at once were found, 
While the Vikings cleared the ground.” 


Having thus made short work of Edwin and Waltheof, Harold 
faced half about, and threw himself upon Morcar’s flank, who, 
in his pursuit of the right wing, soon found himself between the 
Norwegians and the dyke. His fate was worse than that of his 
brother. Ifthe English had before fallen by tens, they now fell 
by hundreds. Those who escaped the sword were driven across 
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the dyke, into the morass, which was so glutted with slain, that 
the Norwegians walked over it dryshod in pursuit of the English. 
Among those that perished the Norwegians reckoned Morcar 
himself, but this was a mistake, as we know from other ac- 
counts that he was saved, and fled. As is recorded in Harolds- 
stikka :-- 
“ Fallen they lay 

Deep down in fen, 

Waltheof’s followers, 

Weapon y-smitten, 

So that Norwegians, 

War-loving wights, 

Waded the water 

On corses alone.” 


This signa! defeat took place on Wednesday the 20th of 
September. The pursuit lasted till the remnants of the Earl’s 
army got safe into York; but they were slain in numbers 
close under the walls. Marianus Scotus, a contemporary 
authority, reckons the number of slain at a thousand lay- 
men and one hundred clergy. According to Bromton, 
the site of this battle was well known three h.ndred years 
afterwards. York itself, with its Roman walls, was too strong 
to be taken at a rush. Harold therefore reduced the country 
round, and pitched his camp at a strong position near Stamford 
Bridge, which lies about seven English miles east of York, on 
the river Derwent. Here Tostig’s help came into play. He 
knew the country well, and the leading men in each district, 
and it was no doubt by his advice that it was settled that depu- 
ties from the whole shire should meet at Stamford Bridge on a 
given day, to give hostages for their good conduct to Harold, 
and thus secure his good-will and protection. The burghers 
inside the city soon heard of this, and, not to be behindhand, 
sent messengers to the King’s camp to treat for a capitula- 
tion. Harold, who was now in high spirits, and who thought 
that his power had taken fast hold of England, was willing 
enough, and Sunday the 24th of September was agreed on as 
the day on which the terms of the surrender were to be settled. 
On that day, therefore, Harold, either with the whole or part of 
his army, marched under the city walls, and held a meeting out- 
side the city with the burghers. At this meeting the town’s 
people bound themselves to find food for his army and to give 
five hundred hostages as a pledge for good behaviour. These 
Tostig chose, and we may be sure he selected those whose rank 
and position best fitted them to bind the rest. At the same 
time, as Edwin and Morcar seem to have withdrawn from the 
1 Bromton in Twysden, p. 959. 
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city, and the Saxon cause in Yorkshire was now at the lowest 
ebb, many waverers came in and joined the army of Harold of 
their own free will. These are the men so common in every age 
who are ever ready to swell the ranks of the winning side, and 
to whom fortune, with all their after-sight, sometimes brings 
stunning lessons. 

And now everything smiled on Harold. He and Tostig were 
certainly within the walls of York on that Sunday, and 
we may conjecture took it formally into their possession, 
though it does not appear that the great body of the host 
ever entered the city. But next day, on the Monday, there 
was to be another solemn “Thing” or meeting, this time 
inside the walls, when Harold was to appoint new governors 
of the city, and deal out honours and rewards to those who, 
with Tostig at his elbow, he knew would be most likely 
to do him good service. At the same time, his full peace 
and love was announced to all the men of Northum- 
bria, if they would make common cause with Harold and 
Tostig, and follow them to the conquest of the South. That 
night Harold would not spend in York—a further proof, if any 
were needed, that as yet the city was only formally his own. 
In the afternoon he withdrew, as was his wont, to his ships, 
proud and happy no doubt at the ease with which he had 
hitherto fulfilled his purpose. He and his men could sleep 
with light hearts, for was not York and all Northumbria 
their own ? 

Yet beneath this seeming good-will in York lurked guile and 
treachery. We know not what dreams Harold may have had 
that Sunday night. Perhaps he was tuo weary and excited to 
haveany. But now was the time for the “ Fylgia,” the guardian 
spirit of his race, to have warned him ; if dreams were ever any 
good. But Harold was “ fey,” and “fey men nothing can fur- 
ther,’ says the proverb. Yet Tostig, wary as he was, might 
have warned him that Harold Godwin’s son was a dangerous 
foe, and that he was not likely to lose Northumbria without a 
struggle. Though they had not lost much time since they 
landed on the Wednesday, they had been off the Yorkshire 
coast for days. Those landings in Cleveland, and that blaze 
which they had lighted in Scarborough, had been a warning and 
a beacon to his brother, who, now that his fleet could no longer 
hold the sea, and William had not come, was ready for any 
enterprise. As soon as he heard that his Norwegian namesake 
was off the English coast, he marched night and day with seven 
bands of troops! to meet him, and bring him to battle. With 


1 There can be no doubt of this. Marianus Scotus, born in Ireland in 1028, 
and who died a monk at Maintz in 1082-3, has this entry in his contempo- 
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him came that redoubtable Thingmannalid, which was now at 
least a mounted body, and with them came also the king’s 
body-guard, and gathering strength as he went, he was followed 
by the flower of the midland levies. It is not likely that 
the force on the south-east coast which had been out so 
long to no purpose during the summer, was called out again 
to march north. Thus it was that what with his own body- 
guard, the Thingmannalid, and the levies of the counties 
through which he passed, Harold Godwin’s son reached Tad- 
caster with great speed on Sunday morning, while his namesake 
and his brother were still in York. Here he halted to muster 
his force and set it in array, and no doubt in the course of that 
day his adherents in York—and probably the remembrance of 
Tostig’s tyranny was not yet worn out, and where he had one 
follower Harold had thousands—were well aware that their 
king was ready to relieve them with a mighty host. However 
that might be, Harold Hardrada and Tostig had scarcely left 
the city when King Harold Godwin’s son entered it and lay 
there that night, keeping strict watch and ward over the gates 
lest any inkling of his arrival should be borne to the enemy’s 
ships. This scheme seems to have been completely successful, 
and it speaks strongly for the ill-will borne by the people to 
the invader, that the fact of the march of a body of troops, 


rary Chronicle, of which a splendid edition by Waitz, founded on a Ms. partly 
in the autograph of Marianus, at present in the Vatican, is to be found in 
Pertz. Collection, vol. v. ‘* 1066.—Hetvardus rex Anglorum plus 30 annis 
regnans, obiit in natale Domini. Araldus sibi successit. Araldus autem, 
qui et Arbach (Harfagr ?) vocabatur, rex Nordmannorum minus mille navibus 
venit mense Septembri, Anglicam terram regnaturus. Qui Eburaci in autumno 
plus quam mille laicorum centosque presbiterorum bello occidit de Anglis. 
Araldus vero rex Anglorum cum septem acibus (aciebus) belli statim per- 
venit, et cum Araldum imparatum absque loricis et ceteris ejusdem rei 
invenisset, bello occidit, mense Octobri. Willihelmus vero qui et Bastart 
cum Francis intrant interim Anglos ; qui cum statim bello occidisset Aral- 
dum regem Anglorum regit Anglos. Hoc anno comete stella visa est.” 
With regard to the large force raised on these occasions, it mast be remem- 
bered that military service “fyrd” was the bounden duty of every freeman. 
It formed the third of those inevitable duties for which no commutation 
was allowed, and from which no class, not even the clergy, were exempt. 
The two others were the building and repairing of bridges, and the con- 
struction of fortifications. All together, they were called ‘‘ communis labor,” 
“‘generale incommodum,” or “trinoda necessitas.” Whenever the King 
called, the owners of land were bound to follow him against the common 
enemy, and thus even if Harold had only left London with his own body- 
guard and housecarles, together with the Thingmannalid, and raised the 
country as he went, he must have had a great force at his back by the time 
he reached York. In the same way, after defeating the Danes, and while 
he marched south again to meet William, he would not only have started 
from York with a large force, but as he marched from London to Hastings he 
would have raised Surrey, Kent, and Sussex as he went. 
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amounting to tens of thousands, should have been kept a secret 
even for one night, when two mighty hosts lay within a few 
miles of each other. 

And now the fatal morning dawned. Early on Monday the 
25th of September, Harold Hardrada was up and stirring. 
Before he went to York he had to go to Stamford Bridge to 
secure the hostages, which were to meet him there from the 
whole province. It has been asked why the hostages were 
not delivered in York, and why he went at least a round of 
fifteen miles before entering the city. But it must be remembered 
that the arrangements as to the hostages had been made before 
York made signs of surrender. In “distant parts of North- 
umbria it could not be known that York had yie Ided ; all that 
was known was, that all who wished for the Norwegian King’s 
peace, and the terrible Tostig’s peace, were to send ‘hostages to 
Stamford Bridge. Perhaps, in our ignorance of many parti- 
cular of those times, the bridge over the Derwent, where the 

Romans had built a strong “station” on the great northern 
road, might have been a w ell-known solemn place of meeting, 
and hostages would hardly have been hostages unless they had 
been formally delivered at that venerable spot. It is not un- 
likely also that Harold, as the right bank of the Ouse was in 
the hands of his enemies, had sent his ships lower down the 
stream to the junction of Ouse and Derwent, in which case he 
would not have had to make so great a round; but wherever 
his ships were, and for whatever reason, it is certain that he 
marched from his ships that Monday morning to Stamford 
Bridge. 

But, as though he were going to triumph and not to battle, 
he went with only two-thirds of his force, one-third being left 
behind under his son Olaf, the Earls of Orkney, and Eystein 
the Gorcock, on the last of whom the command really rested. 
It was a lovely autumn day, and the sun, as it can be sometimes 
in England, was blazing hot. The Norw egians, king and all, 
all “twice fey,” as they were going on a peaceful errand, would 
not take their defensive armour. Even the King left his darl- 
ing “ Emma, ” his supple byrnie, which clung to him like a 
“nurse,” ’ behind him, and like the rest went merrily on his 
way with shield and helm and sword, or axe or spear or bow. 
So they marched without the least thought of danger till they 
reached Stamford Bridge. We hear nothing of the hostages, 
and perhaps Harold saw nothing of them. But whether they 
came or not, we know that Harold and his host had crossed the 
bridge, and got a little way beyond it, when all at once they 
saw the dust whirling in the wind some way off, and among the 
dun eddy the blink of glistening shields and byrnies gleamed 
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out. What could this: be? Harold halted his men at once, 
sent for Tostig and asked what this body of men might be who 
rode to meet them. “If I must speak my mind,” said the 
Karl, “I think them likeliest to be foes, but still maybe they 
are some of my kinsfolk and friends, who are coming to seek 
your friendship and favour, and to yield instead faith and fol- 
lowing.” “ Let us wait awhile,” answered the King; “we shall 
soon see what they are.” 

They had not to wait long, as the nearer they came the 
greater their number seemed to grow, and when one looked at 
them their spears were as a mass of bristling icicles, that glistened 
in the sunbeams. When there was no longer any doubt, 
Tostig said, “ Lord King, take now good counsel and wise 
counsel, for there is no hiding it any longer. These are foes, 
and take my word for it, the King himself leads yonder host.” 
“ And what counsel hast thou to give?” was Harold’s answer. 
“First and foremost,” answered Tostig, “let us turn about with 
all speed and make for our ships, to reach our arms and friends, 
and let us then withstand them with all our might and main; 
and if we cannot rout them, let our ships be our shield, for in 
them these horsemen will have no hold on us.” This was 
sound and good counsel, ard had Harold not been “ fey,” he 
might have listened to it, but his bold spirit was unused to 


turn, and he could not brook the thought that his foemen 
should tell that Harold Sigurd’s son had fled for fear from be- 
fore them. But says the Saga, “ All men say that was the 
best and readiest counsel that Earl Tostig first gave, when 
they saw the hostile host, to t:irn back to their ships; but be- 
cause none can further a man that is fey, they got skathe from the 


> 


rashness of the king.” “Not so,” was Harold’s reply to Tostig’s 
good counsel. “I will try another plan. I will set our fleetest 
steeds under three of our bold fellows, and they shall ride as hard 
as they can and tell our men what is about to befall us; they 
will soon come to our help; for these Englishmen will still have 
a hard tussle ere they bring our heads low.” “ Have your own 
way, Lord,” said Tostig, “in this as in all else. I am not so 
much more eager to fly than any other man, because I felt 
bound when I was asked for it to say what I thought best to 
do.” First Harold made them set up his banner, the Waster 
of Lands, borne by the faithful Frederick, and then he set 
his host in array. First he drew them up in a long but not 
deep line, and then he bowed back the ends till they touched, 
so that the shape of his array was a large close ring, with an 
even front on all sides, shield locked against shield, with a bit 
of the rim lapping over to the left. He knew that cavalry 
were wont to run a tilt at their enemy, and then to fall back 
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again, time after time, and that was why he chose that array. 
Had he lived in our days, he could not have thrown his in- 
fantry, for he had few horsemen in his host, into a hollow square 
with greater judgment. The King’s body-guard, all picked men, 
were to take their stand under his banner within the hollow 
ring, and there, too, were to be the bowmen. Inside it, too, 
but apart, under a banner of his own, stood Tostig and his 
body-guard. He was to watch the ring, and throw himself 
wherever any part of it might be hard pressed. But those who 
stood outside in the array must fix the butts of their spears into 
the ground, and turn the heads towards the breasts of each 
horseman who charged ; those who stood in the next rank must 
aim their spear-heads at the breasts of their horses, and mind 
and keep their points so straight that the onslaught might fail. 
Above all things, they were to be steady, and take heed that 
the ring and the array were not broken. 

Meantime the Saxon host drew nearer and nearer. It was, 
indeed, King Harold Godwin’s son, with a force reckoned at 
twofold that of Hardrada; a gallant army both of horse and 
foot. As they were still a little way off, but when all that 
passed between the hosts could well be seen, Harold Hardrada 
rode round his array to scan whether it was drawn up to his mind. 
He was mounted on a black horse, with a white blaze on his 
forehead ; and as he rode, his charger stumbled and fell under his 
huge rider, throwing him off forwards, That was a bad omen, 
but he had wit enough to turn it off by quoting a well-known 
proverb which says, “ A fall is luck, if men are on a journey.” 
Harold Godwin’s son saw what had befallen the tall man on 
the black horse, and asked one of the Norsemen, of which there 
were many in his army, “ Know any of you that tall man yonder, 
with the blue mantle and the gallant helm, who just now fell 
from his horse?” “’Tis the Northmen’s king,” was the answer. 
“ A tall man and a proper man indeed,” said Harold; “but yet 
tis likeliest that his luck hath now left him.” 

Soon after, twenty horsemen, who were clad in byrnies, and 
whose horses’ chests were also covered with armour, dashed out 
from the Saxon ranks, and rode up to the Norwegian army. 
Then one of them called out, “Is Earl Tostig in this host?” 
“ There is no denying it,” was Tostig’s answer ; “here he is, if 
you wish to find him.” Then the horseman went on: “ Harold 
thy brother sends thee his greeting and this message: Thou 
shalt have peace and safety, and own Northumberland as thine 
own; nay, rather than that thou shouldst not cleave to him, he 
will give thee a third of all this kingdom.” “This is another 
kind of offer,” said Tostig, “ than that warfare and insult which 
I had last winter. Had this been offered then, many a man 
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would now be alive who is dead and gone, and it would stand 
better with the might of England’s King. But now, if I take 
this bidding, what will my brother Harold offer to the King of 
Norway for his pains?” “He has said something about that 
too,” answers the horseman, “and what he will grant to King 
Harold Sigurd’s son of English earth, is the space of seven feet 
and even a little more, as he is said to be taller than most other 
men.” “Go back,” said Tostig, “and bid my brother King 
Harold busk him to battle; the Norwegians shall have an- 
other tale to tell than that Earl Tostig parted from Norway’s 
King when he rushed into the thick of battle and warred in 
England. No! we will all rather take one and the same counsel : 
to die with glory, or to win England with victory.” 

So the horsemen turned about, and rode back to the Saxon 
host. Then King Harold said to the Earl, “ Who was this glib- 
tongued man?” “’Twas Harold Godwin’s son my brother,” 
answered the Earl. “ Too long hath this been hidden from us,” 
burst out the King. “ They had come so nigh our company, 
that yon Harold ought never to have been able to boast of our 
men’s death!” “You speak sooth,” was Tostig’s noble retort. 
“It was an unwary step of such a leader, and I saw well enough 
that it might have beenas you say. Then we had been two very 
different princes ; he came to offer me peace and great power, 
and I should have been his baneman, had I told whom he was. 


sut I did as I did, because I would sooner suffer death at my 

brother’s hands than deal him his death-blow, if it must come 
to that.” Harold Hardrada spoke no more to Tostig, but turned 
away, and said to his followers, “ That was a nimble little man, 
but he stood well up in his stirrups.” With these words, he 
went inside his array of shields, and as he went he sang— 


“ Onward we go 
In battle-array, 
Byrnieless meeting 
Blue steel to-day : 
Bright helms are blinking, 
But Emma I lack ; 
Our war-weeds lie wasted 
Down by the sea-wrack.” 


But Harold was a most critical skald, as we have seen, and these 
verses, in the old simple metre, were not to his mind. “No,” 
he said, “that was a badly-made song; I must sing another 
better,” and with that he sang— 


“ Come! each warrior to the field; 
Never creep behind your shield ! 
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Where the onslaught rageth highest 

Odin’s arm is ever nighest : 

She, the maid that winneth battles,? 
Bade me bear my head on high, 

Where on brainpan sword-blade rattles, 
There to win the day or die.” 


When Harold ceased, Thiodolf his skald took up the strain, and 
chanted— 


“ Though the King himself should fall— 
God forfend—but God knows all— 
Never flying with disgrace 
Will I leave his royal race ; 

For the sun in upper air 
Never shone on fairer pair ; 
Noble eaglets, breathing ire, 
Worthy to avenge their sire.” 


Just before the battle began, Brand Gunsteinn’s son, the Ice- 
lander, who alone of all the King’s body-guard had not left his 
byrnie behind him, pulled off his shirt of mail and offered it to 
the King. But Harold would not hear of it. “Thou art a 
brave fellow,” he said, “but keep thy byrnie for thyself.” 

And now the battle began with a charge of the Saxon cavalry 
on the serried ranks of the Norwegians. But brave as they 
were they could do nothing against that bristling array of spears. 
Round and round they rode to spy out a weak spot in that ring 
of close-locked shields. They could not even reach the Norwe- 
gians with their weapons, while horses fell and threw their 
riders, and many a saddle was emptied by the bitter shafts 
launched at them by the bowmen within the ring. At last they 
gave up the attack, and rode sullenly back. Thus far Harold’s 
tactics had served him well, the issue of the first onslaught was 
all on his side; and so little harm had been done to him and 
his men, that even if the charge had been renewed, he might 
have kept his enemy at bay till the reserve had come up from 
the ships. But this battle, accepted in the rashness of the 
leader, was lost by the foolhardiness of his men. Harold’s 
tactics, in fact, were before his age. They were too good for 
the discipline of his troops. As soon as the Norwegians saw the 
Saxon horse riding away, without waiting to see whether it was 
a retreat or a feint, they broke the rule which of all others 
they had been ordered to keep. They broke their ranks, un- 
loosed the magic ring which had hitherto been their safety, and 
rushed in pursuit of their foemen. Harold Godwin’s son now 
saw that the game was in his hands; he charged at once with all his 


1 The Valkyrie. 
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cavalry on the confused mass of the enemy, and rode them down 
man by man. Nor were the footmen idle, for they showered darts 
and arrows on their antagonists, who were overwhelmed on all 
sides. But when Harold Hardrada saw his men fall fast, he 
rushed into the very thickest of the fray, and tried with his 
huge strength to restore by prodigies of valour the fortunes of 
the day. Gathering a few chosen followers around him under 
his banner, he stood foremost in the front of battle, cutting his 
way onward through the Saxon combatants by swift strokes on 
either hand, against which neither helm nor hauberk were of 
any avail. Death or ghastly wounds were the lot of all whom 
Harold’s sword could reach, and to use the graphic words of the 
Saga, “ He strode through his enemies as though he were wafted 
on the wind.” All about him thought the English could never 
abide such a fearful onslaught,—that they must turn and fly. 
But now came the wretched end of so much life and energy. 
As he stood thus bravely fighting, a stray arrow smote the Nor- 
wegian King in the throat under the chin. The gigantic frame 
tottered, a rush of blood spurted out of his mouth, and Harold 
Sigurd’s son fell dead to earth. He had got his seven feet of 
English earth sooner than he thought, and to him who an hour 
or two ago would not have been satisfied with aught else than 
all England, these few feet were more than enough. 

Most of those who had followed him in the charge fell round 
about him, among the rest the brave Brand, w hose byrnie thus 
stood him in little stead, The rest retired beneath the banner 
Landeyda, which still flapped its raven wings aloft though its 
lord and master was dead. But the battle did not die with 
Harold. The loss of their King only maddened the Norwegians, 
and the battle raged with the wildest fury. Tostig, whose 
conduct this day might have redeemed the sins of a whole 
life, as soon as he heard that Harold was slain, and saw his 
banner still fluttering, flew to where it was, stood under it, and 
egged on the warriors to revenge their King. 

But flesh and blood are onl; y capable of a certain amount of 
exertion, and as the battle had lasted long, both sides began to 
flag, and at last the fight died away altogether, each host holding 
its ground, and taking breath for a fresh struggle, grimly eyeing 
the foe. This breathing- time Harold Godwin’s son used in 
trying to put an end to the conflict, by offering the Norwegians, 
as well as Tostig, peace and safety. But it was too late. Though 
they knew their hopeless state, the Norwegians one and all 
shouted out that they would sooner fall all dead, one across the 
other, than make any terms with Englishmen. With that they 
raised their battle-cry afresh, and fell on the foe for the second 
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time. Tostig still led them bravely on, but at last he too fell 
in the thickest of the fight, and all seemed over. 

Not so; just at the last moment, up came the long looked- 
for relief from the ships, under Eystein the Gorcock. Both he 
and his men wore their byrnies, but the haste with which they 
had marched along that hot afternoon made them scarce fit 
for battle. However, at it they went with a will. Eystein 
seized Landeyda, and bore it brav ely on. At first their eager- 
ness to revenge their King and companions made them forget 
the toil of their march ; and their first onslaught in this third 
battle was so violent that they well-nigh put the Saxons to 
flight. This was known in after times as “« the Gorcock’s Bout,” 
after their valiant leader. But at last toil and heat, and the 
superior numbers of the Saxons, who much overmatched them, 
told terribly on the thin ranks of the Norwegians. Many too 
fell and died without a blow, slain by sheer wrath and weari- 

ness. And so the valiant Eystein was cut off, with most of his 
men, and Harold Godwin’s son could call the day hisown. The 
battle had lasted from the forenoon till late in the afternoon, 
and then what was left of Harold Hardrada’s host turned and 
fled for the ships, hotly pursued by the Saxons, who, even be- 
fore they crossed the bridge, overtook them, and drove many to 
meet their death by drowning in the Derwent. Yet at the 
bridge they seem to ‘have made a stand, where a few brave men 
held it against the Saxon host till their flying companions had 
got a fair start for the fleet. When all had got over, it was he'd, 
to his immortal honour, by a nameless Norwegian, who, standing 
there on the narrow bridge, kept it against the whole Saxon host, 
more than forty of whom fell by his hand. Against his good 
byrnie neither javelins nor arrows availed any thing, and at ‘last, 
in admiration at his prowess, the Saxons offered him peace; 
but he only smiled disdainfully, and continued his defence till 
three o’clock in the afternoon. Then one of the Saxons launched 
a boat, and slipped down the stream under the bridge, and 
there, through the chinks in the planks, he thrust up a spear 
under the gallant man’s coat of mail into his entrails, and so 
slew him. That man saved many lives, but his own name is 
lost. 

After the leaders were slain, and the array thoroughly broken, 
all that was left for those who were still alive was to make the 
best of their way to their ships. One by one they stole back 
in the dusk of that September day to find a fleet with scarce 
a man to guard it. Among the few chiefs who outlived that 
bloody day was Styrkar the Constable, a brave and ready 
man. He had the luck to catch a horse, on which he rode 
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towards the fleet, sword in hand and helm on head, but with 
no clothing save his shirt and drawers ; for in the heat of battle 
he had thrown away the rest of his attire. But as the sun 
fell the evening grew cold, and it got colder still when a strong 
breeze got up. Styrkar was in a fair way to freeze when he 
met a peasant driving a cart, who was clad in a long and well 
stuffed coat of sheep-skin. “Wilt thou sell me thy skin-coat, 
husbandman ?” asked Styrkar. “ Not to thee, if I know it,” was 
the answer ; “ thou art a Norwegian, I know thee by thy tongue.” 
“Well,” answered Styrkar, “if I am a Norwegian, what wilt 
thou do?” “TIT will kill thee,” was the clown’s reply ; “ what a 
pity, now, that I haven’t a weapon at hand.” “Oh!” said 
Styrkar, “ but if thou canst not kill me, let us see if I can kill 
thee,” and with that he brandished his sword, and gave him 
such a stroke across his neck that off spun his head. Then 
Styrkar stripped him of his coat of skin, put it on, jumped on 
his horse, and rode down to the strand. 

So triumphed Harold Godwin’s son over his foes. His vic- 
tory was complete. By far the greatest part of the Norwegian 
host, their King, and almost every one of his great chiefs, and 
though last, not least, that unruly spirit, his brother Tostig, had 
fallen that day. For generations after, the field of battle was 
white with unburied bones. The victory was dearly bought, 
for many Saxons, high and low, had fallen; but what matter ; 
it was a brilliant victory, and such victories are not won with- 
out blood. 

Nor were the Saxons satisfied with having driven the enemy 
off the field. They followed them hotly to their ships, and de- 
stroyed so many of them that there were few left. The writer 
of the Life of Edward the Confessor, who cannot bring himself 
to write fully of the struggle between his two Lords Harold and 
Tostig for fear of hurting the feelings of their sister, his patroness, 
only alludes to the battle at Stamford Bridge; but he does so in 
words full of meaning as to the utter defeat of the foe. “Who shall 
sing,” he says, “of vast Humber swelling like a raging sea as the 
namesake Kings met; or how the waves of the sea were red 
with barbarian blood for many a mile, while the North wept at 
the direful deed?” Who shall describe “ the Ouse forbidden to 
flow by corpses?”! So also one text of the Saxon Chronicle : 


1 Here are the original lines, for sometimes the writer of this interesting 
Life breaks into verse : 
‘* Quis canet zequoreo vastam fervore tumentem 
Humbram congressum regibus equivocis ? 
Sanguine barbarico per milia multa marinos 
Tinxisse fluctus, flente Polo facinus.” 
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“On that day there was very stout fighting on both sides, 
There was slain Harold Harfager [Hardrada], and Earl Tostig 
also; and the Northmen, those of them that were left, took to 
flight, and the English behind them hotly slew them, until 
some of them came to their ships ; some were drowned and some 
were burned, and so perished in divers ways that there was little 
of them left ; and the English were masters of the field of car- 
nage. Then the King gave ‘peace’ to Olaf the son of the 
Northmen’s King, and to their Bishop, and to the Earl of 
Orkney, and to all those who were left on board the ships ; and 
then they fared up to our King, and swore oaths that they would 
ever keep peace and friendship toward this land, and the King 
let them fare home with twenty-four ships.” They came with 
almost a thousand ships great and small, and they left with 
twenty-four. Too truly had the dismal visions of the night 
been fulfilled. The wolf and raven had gotten a banquet such 
as few kings had ever spread for them. Could any lesson be 
more striking than that taught to all intending Vikings in Nor- 
way by the sight of these twenty-four ships sailing into the port 
which they had so lately left, then a little squadron, but now the 
last remnant of amighty armada? Even the body of their King 
they left behind them, and there it lay in English earth till 
some time after, when King Olaf sent Skuli, the son Tostig, to 
beg his father’s body from William the Conqueror. 

After chasing the fugitives to their ships, Harold returned to 
York to celebrate his triumph. The battle of Stamford Bridge 
had been fought on a Monday, three clear days before Michael- 
mas Day ; and while he was ‘busy burying his dead and count- 
ing his spoil, among which was that huge weight of gold which 
Harold Hardrada brought with him from the ‘East, —a treasure 
so weighty that twelve “strong men could scarcely lift it,—a mes- 
senger, who had spurred in hot haste from Sussex, brought 
Harold word that on Michaelmas Eve, September 28th, William 
of Normandy had landed at Pevensea with 60,000 valiant men. 
What follows is best told in the simple words of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle :—*“ Then came Earl William of Normandy into 
Pevensea on Michaelmas Eve, and as soon as ever they got over, 
they built a castle at the port of Hastings. Then this was told 
to King Harold, and then he gathered a great host, and came 
against him at the hoar apple-tree, and W illiam came upon him 
unaware, ere his men were set in array. But the King for all 


And a little further on— 
“Vel Vusam vetitam corporibus fluere,”— 


where Mr. Luard reads ‘‘ busam vetitum,” and where the ignorant scribe 
has mistaken the Anglo-Saxon p or v for a b. 
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that, fought stiffly against him, with those men who would stand 
by him, and there was great slaughter on either side. There 
was slain King Harold and Earl Leofwin, his brother, and Earl 
Gurth his brother, and many other good men, and the French 
were masters of the battle-field, as God granted them for the sins 
of the people.”! So fell, on the day of St. Calixtus, October 
14th, King Harold Godwin’s son, and there no doubt fell with 
him the flower of the Anglo-Saxon soldiery. No nation could 
have withstood such slaughter of its bravest sons, as befell Eng- 
land twice within three weeks in that fatal autumn of 1066. The 
English loss in those two battles, the first at Stamford Bridge 
on the 25th of September, and the last at Hastings, on the 14th 
of October, cannot be reckoned at less than fifty thousand men ; 
but even then the nation might have rallied had it not been for 
that unlucky arrow which smote our Harold in the eye, just as 
his gigantic namesake had fallen by astray shaft in the throat. 
As it was, they had no leader; they were as sheep without a 
shepherd, and after waiting in vain for a chief, they sulkily sub- 
mitted to the Conqueror, who was too wise to drive them to 
desperation till he had them more completely in his power. On 
the contrary, he swore on Midwinter Day, when Archbishop 
Ealdred crowned and consecrated him in Westminster Abbey, 
that he would be a kind lord to them, and “ govern this nation 
as well as any king before him had best done, if they would be 
faithful to him.”? 

But our purpose here has been to write not so much of 
Harold Godwin’s son, or his enemy William, as of Harold 
Hardrada and his invasion. Luckier than his namesake, he 


1 This is the text of the Chronicle, as given in Cotton. Tib. B. iv. The 
“hoar apple-tree” where Harold mustered his men, was evidently some vener- 
able tree, grey with years, and well known as a landmark. 

2 The following Genealogical Tables, which are for the most part taken 
from Munch, will serve to show the alliances and kinships which existed 
between the ruling families of the three Scandinavian nations. It will also 
be seen that they often intermarried with Russian and English princes and 
princesses. It is curious to see how Tostig’s son Skuli founded a great family 
in Norway ; while Harold Godwin’s son’s daughter Gytha became the ances- 
tress of Russian Grand-Dukes. Weare also justified in supposing that Wulf- 
nod the “ Child” was of Royal descent ; for that title, like Hnfant de /rance, 
was only bestowed on those who claimed kinship with the ruling race in 
England. It is this title ‘“‘ Child” to which Edward the Confessor alludes 
in his letter to Magnus the Good, when he says that his only title was “ that 
of aswain of noble birth.” This letter is only known to us from the Scan- 
dinavian Sagas, and the writer has evidently translated the Saxon “cild” by 
its Norse equivalent, ‘‘ swein.” But if Godwin could claim kinship with the 
Kings of Wessex, his sons were doubly royal. Their mother Gytha’s grand- 
father, Styrbjjrn, was a Swedish prince, and her grandmother Thyra was 
sister of Harold Bluetooth, King of Denmark. Though they were not legiti- 
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left his kingdom to his children, and the Norway which he had 
wooed and won so sternly, enjoyed after his death unwonted 
peace. In securing her that blessing, Harold Hardrada had the 
greatest share. He completed what Saint Olaf had only begun, 
and he succeeded where his half-brother failed. He broke the 
haughty spirit of the chiefs by his iron will, and stamped out 
the sparks of that unbridled liberty, which, if uncontrolled, 


mate heirs to the English crown so long as Edgar Atheling was alive, they 
were still of the blood-royal of England on their father’s side, while on their 
mother’s they were akin to the kings both of Sweden and Denmark. An 
additional proof of what modern German jurists would call them, ebenbiirtig- 
keit, may be found in the fact that a Grand-Duke of Russia chose his wife 
from their family, when its fortune was at the lowest ebb :— 


RAGNAR LODBROK’S TREE IN SWEDEN AND DENMARK. 


RaGNar Lopsrok, d. about 800. 
| 





| 
Bjérn Ironside, King of Sweden. Sigurd Snake-eye, King of Denmark. 
| 
Eric, King of Sweden. Hardicanute, the Dane King. 


| 
Aunund or Emund, King in Upsal. Gorm (Gudrum) the Old, d, 936 


| 
5 ij Harold Bluetooth, d. Nov. 1, 986; 
Eric Emundson, d. about 906, m. Gyrida, Styrbjdrn’s sister, in Jomsborg 
Bjérn the Old, d. about 956. Sweyn Forkbeard, d. Feb. 3, 1014; 
m. (1.) Gunnhilda, (2) Sigrida, the Haughty, 
ay ee ae daughter of Boleslav. widow of Eric Winfight, 
Olaf. Eric Winfight (Sigrsill), King of + pean 
King of Sweden and . ‘ co, 
Denmark, d. 995 : m. Sigrida hig 4 oy =. —_ hy of 
the ay. m. (1.) Emma. (2.) Alfiva. 
Bjorn or Styrhjérn, “Strife- Olaf, Bosom King (Skotko- oS eee: Se 
d ‘one sth og on ee Rardicsnete oe Harold i arefoot, 
. 985; m. yra, daughter " 5 Sweyn, id Harefoot, 
of Harold Bluetooth. d. 1042. d. 1036. d. 1040 


| 
Thorgils Crackleleg 
ea ea 





| 7 
Astrida, m. to Aunund Jacob, Ingigerda; m. to 
i } a Olaf. King of Sweden, Jaroslav, Grand 
Earl Ulf, d. 1027 ; jdrn. my | 1052. Duke of 
m. to Astrida, God B | Ulfhilda. Russia. 
Sweyn Fork- Earl Sigurd of 
beard’s daughter. Northumberland 
(Shakspeare’s 
Siward), d, 1057. 








| | | 
Sweyn Ulfson, King of Bjérn, murdered Asbjérn. 
Denmark ; m. several times, by Sweyn God- 
and at last to Elizabeth, win’s son, 1049, 
Harold Hardrada’s widow. 


THE ANGLO-SAXON TREE. 


ETHELRED THE UnReEapy, d. 1016; WULFNOTH THE CHILD. 
m. Emma of Normandy. 


| 
Earl Godwin d. 1055 ; m. on 4 or Gida, Earl Ulf's sister. 








j | Nl re 
Edmund Ironside, Edward Confessor, Edgitha; Harold, sewn. Earl Tostig, Gurth. Wulf- 
d. 1016. King, m. tothe King, d.1066. d. 1066 ; noth. 
| : 1042-Jan. 1066. Confessor. | m. to Judith 
Edward ced Ne crap n co Gytha; of Flanders. 
to 


m. 
j Viadimir, Skuli. 
Maude ; m. to Grand | 
Malcolm Canmore Duke of Numerous 
in Scotland, 1093. Russia. descendants 
in Norway. 


No children. 
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would have made all government impossible. Though called 
“The Stern” in his lifetime, and though that title still clings to 
his name in history, his people acknowledged after his death 
the greatness and firmness of his character, which procured 
them the peace for which Norway was famous in the days of 
his son Olaf the Quiet. Some time after the battle of Stam- 
ford Bridge, most probably in the year 1069, when William was 
more firmly seated on his new throne, and the peaceful policy 
of King Olaf was well ascertained, messages of friendship passed 
between England and Norway, and then it was that Skuli, the 
son of Tostig, who was called King Olaf’s foster-child, was sent 
from Norway to ask the Conqueror for Harold Hardrada’s body. 








THE YOUNGLING TREE IN NORWAY. 
HALFDAN WHITELEGS, d. 710. 
Eystein Fret, d. about 736. 
Halfdan the Mild, King of Westfold, d. about 780. 
Godred, King of Westfold, d. 819. 
Halfdan the Black, King in Agdir, Westfold, etc., d. 890. 


| 
Harold Fairbair (Haraldr hinn Harfagri). 








| 
m. (1.) Ragnhilda 
of Jutland. 


Eric Bloodyaxe, 

King of Norway, 

d, 99); m,. Goun- 
hilda, 


d. 95, Harold 
Grayfell, King 
of Norway. 


(2.) Asa. 
| 


Halfdan the 
White. 


(3.) Svanhilda. 


' 

Olaf King in 
“the Bay,” d. 934. 
| 
Tryggvi King in 
the Bay, d. 96:5. 
! 

Olaf Tryggvason, 


King of Nor- 
way, d. 1000, 


| 
m. (1.) Alfhilda, 
Saxon Slave Girl, 


Magnus the Good, 
King of Norway, 
- 1047. 


(4.) Alfhilda, 
Bjorn the Chap- 
man, King in 
Westfold, d. 927. 


} 
Godred, King of 
Westfold, d. 963. 

| 


Harold Grensk i. 


! 
Olaf the Saint, 
King of Norway, 
d, 1030. 


| 
(2.) Astrida, 
daughter of Olaf, 
Lap King. 
| 
Ulfhilda. 


THE RUSSIAN TREE. 


Roric THE VIKING. 
| 


Vladimir, d. 1015. 


(5.) Snowfrida, 
Sigurd. 
Halfdan, 
Sigurd Syr, King 
in Ringerike, 
d, 1018, 
Harold Hardrada 


(Hinn Hardradi), 
d. 1066. 


| 
m, (1.) te Eliza- 
eth. 


(2.) to Thora. 


| 
(6.) Thora. 


| 
Hacon the Good, 
Athelstane’s 
Fosterchild, King 
of Norway, d. 961. 


Jaroslav, 1054; m. to Ingigerda, Olaf the Bosomking’s daughter, in Sweden. 


| 
Elizabeth or Ellisif. 





| 
Vladimir, d 1052. 


| ] 
m. (1.) 1044, to Harold (2.) about 1067, to 
Sweyn, Ulf's son, 
King of Denmark. 


Hardrada, 


Ingigerda and Maria. 


Thorgils, Prince in 


Russia. 


Vladimir, 1125 ; 


| 
Vsevolod, Grand Duke in Russia, 
d. 1093. 


m. to Gytha, 


daughter of King Harold, 
Godwin’s son. 


Mstilaf or Harold, b. 1075, Grand 
Duke, 1125, 1132. 
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The prayer was granted, and then all that was left of that bold 
and politic prince was disinterred, put on board ship at Grimsby, 
borne to Norway, and at last buried at Drontheim. But if 
his heart was with his treasure after death, his spirit must have 
lingered in England, for it is expressly said that all that huge 
hoard of gold for which he had toiled so hard became the spoil 
of the Conqueror. Harold Hardrada was fifty-one years old 
when he fell. He was still fair of face and strong of body, 
of most majestic mien, to which his enormous stature con- 
tributed not a‘ little. His hair and beard were light-brown ; 
his hands and feet, though large, were well made. He, too, 
like his nephew Magnus, and like the meek Confessor, was 
“a royal man,” and, like his nephew, he had but one blemish, 
in that one of his eyebrows was higher upon his brow than the 
other. So there at Drontheim those tall bones were laid by 
the side of St. Olaf, and Norway had rest for seven-and-twenty 
years. 





Popular Religious Literature. 


Art. V.—1. Heaven our Home. Edinburgh. 

. Life in Heaven. By the same Author. 

. Meet for Heaven. Do. 

. Our Companions in Glory. By the Rev. J. M. KILLEn, 

Author of “ Our Friends in Heaven.” Edinburgh. 

. Tracts. By the Rev. C. B. TayLer. Religious Tract Society. 
Tracts. By the Rev. J. C. RYLE. 
The Barham Tracts. By the Rev. ASHTON OxENDON. London. 
The Earnest Communicant. Do. do. 
The Pathway of Safety. Do. do. 


ALL human things are still, in a certain sense, if not quite 
in the Pythagorean, “ resolvable by numbers.” If we would 
understand the great motive powers of any age, if we would 
know how our fellow-men at any given period of time have 
been used to live, and feel, and act, we must have recourse to 
statistics,—-the “old lamp,” rusty and unattractive-looking, 
which, when brighter guides would fail us, can lead us through 
many an intricate passage of thought, and admit us into many 
a richly stored chamber of feeling. If to know the number of 
marriages taking place within a certain year leads us to an 
estimate of the existing amount of national prosperity, so from 
the number and character of books sold within any given period, 
may we predicate that period’s leading tendencies. For to few 
books, as to few men, is it given to command the age they ap- 
pear in. Of the myriads which have their “run,” and are read 
by those who run along with them, it may be safely affirmed 
that they are carried onwards less by strength of inward 
impetus, than by force of outward stress and pressure. “ The 
wind hath bound them up within its wings ;” and, by fixing our 
eyes upon their flight, we may learn what way the wind is now 
setting. Viewing things in this light, we may find sermons 
and stories in advertisements, and discover a deep significance 
in the announcements now greeting us from the cover of every 
periodical :— 

Heaven our Home, 89,000 copies. 

Meer ror Heaven, by the Author of “ Heaven our Home,” 
23,000 copies. 

Lire 1n Heaven, Do., 15,000. 


Thus, even in our work-day world, wherein it is often hard 
enough to find the meat which perishes, in our modern scien- 
tific world, which furnishes so many popular treatises on Astro- 
nomy, it seems that there is a great number of persons who do 
not so entirely live by bread alone, but that a book about 
Heaven will interest them! 
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Let us make every reasonable deduction from the enormous sale 
of books of a decidedly religious character ; let us allow for the 
certainty of Sunday coming once in every week, and bringing with 
it a length of leisure which passes over more comfortably with a 
book in the hand than without one; let us concede that many 
of these books are read upon the opus operatum principle by 
simple-minded persons to whom one “ good book ” is, in a true 
and literal sense, “as good as another, if not better ;’ let us even 
grant that in many cases these books are probably not read at 
all, but that the prettily bound, gilt-edged volume, given as 
a parting memento, or sent as a far-off remembrancer, is kept 
thenceforth by its owner as a sort of literary and spiritual 
amulet, to be looked at rather than looked into; let us allow for 
all this, and we shall still find, in the hold which religious litera- 
ture has upon the less educated portion of the community, the 
revelation of a deep and true devotional instinct. Man loves 
his home, and loves to hear about the way to it, the path which 
the vulture’s eye hath not known. The steps to Heaven, though 
marked out by God himself, have been ever like those which 
the Pilgrim missed in the first outstart of his immortal journey, 
hard to find, apt to be obscured. Man upon such a path is 
thankful for small helps, glad of the glowworm’s ray, of the 
rushlight in some distant cottage. And in the very titles of 
the books now before us, we may discern the voice of our 
common humanity, which says:—“Who will show us any 
good ?”——of humanity, which “can recognise, even in an age 
of material prosperity like our present one, that this desired 
good, this coveted gladness, is not to be sought for in the in- 
crease of corn and wine and oil, were these never so abundant, 
but to be found in the deepened sense of God’s goodness, in 
the clearer revelation of his Spiritual Presence:’ “ Lord, lift 
THOU up the light of thy countenance upon us.” 

Literature of this class, it is evident, must not be measured 
by the canons of ordinary criticism. Schiller has told us that 
a direct object in writing is fatal toa work of high imagination ; 
but of books like these the aim is the very life, and soul, and 
strength ; but for it they would not have been written at all, so 
that the question of their claims and merits is chiefly one of 
fitness and acceptability. These are books written to a certain 
end ; do they meet it? They are addressed to a given area of 
intelligence ; do they tell within that area? Do they, in short, 
hit their mark or miss it? And while we keep these distinctions 
in view, we must none the less bear in mind that the poem or 
story addressed to the uneducated or partially educated mind, 
with a directly religious purpose, has its own peculiar standard 
of excellence, even of perfection, and that this standard has been 
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reached, not only by masters of popular writing like Bunyan 
and De Foe, but in days more near our own, and by voices 
whose slenderer compass has been so truly pitched within their 
own limits, as to have awakened deep vibrations. 

It would be easy, for instance, within the range of lyric nar- 
rative, to find a poem which, considered as a poem, surpasses 
Mrs. Sewell’s popular ballad, “ Mother’s last Words;’! hard 
to find one so completely answering the end for which it 
was written, so fraught with the secret of true pathos,—that 
which grows out of the very nature of the things it deals with, 
the pathos that is entangled and involved in life, the sadness of 
the streets, that comes across us in the cracked tones of the ballad- 
singer, in the bare feet of the forsaken child. We have seen a 
class of adult criminals so sunk in the strange apathy habitual 
to those in whom the moral sense has Jain even from infancy as 
an unquickened germ; so stolid and indifferent, that the voice of 
instruction and warning seemed to pass through them to the 
blank wall beyond ; we have seen such a class roused, interested, 
awakened to life, to intelligence, to affection, through the mere 
reading aloud of this simple story. We have known them 
follow its course with eager, attentive eyes, with broken excla- 
mations, with sobs, with floods of tears, as if there lay within it 
some spell, with power to restore them, were it but for a 
moment, to their share in all that is most holy and tender in 
our common. nature. 

Popular religious literature has then its true province, its 
lowly, its enduring triumphs. It is something surely to win 
entrance into hearts at which Shakspeare would knock in vain, 
something to be the treasure of the poor man’s little shelf, 
the solace of his heavily burdened heart; to be, as is the 
case with more than one of these that we could mention, the 
only book, except the One Book, for which the dying care. It 
is something to be printed out in large text-hand, as we have 
seen the hymn, “I lay my sins on Jesus,” and firmly pinned 
upon the pillow of a dying factory woman, “so that she might 
be sure it was always there,’—even as a hand holding out a 
leaf from the Tree of Life, as a light held out by Christ himself 
above the dark, thickly closing waters. 

So that, if in the generality of the works now before us we 
are struck by a prevailing flatness, monotony, and want of 
feature, it is not because the literature they belong to lacks its 
undying classics, and these of various modes of excellence. 
First, and never without its charm for minds of a certain order, 
comes the direct religious allegory, of which the Pilgrim’s Pro- 


See, as of kindred merit, a colliery tale in verse, Perils in the Mine, by 
Francis Wilbraham. 
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gress is the immortal representative; then, closely allied with 
the allegory, and awakening the same sort of interest, though 
by a less sustained and artificial method, comes an order of 
writing in which we know no such master as a writer, who, 
under the signature of Old Humphrey, furnished the Religious 
Tract Society with a number of beautiful little volumes, stored 
with “hints, observations, thoughts for the thoughtful, etc.” 
The secret of this mode of writing is a very simple one, enabling 
its possessor to turn every passing incident to some moral and 
spiritual capital ; it lays all the events of life under contribution, 
~~a paper of flower-seeds, a passing regiment of soldiers, some 
chance observation overheard in the streets, such as, “So he died 
poor after all,” the far-off sound of the woodman’s stroke,—every- 
thing furnishes its contingent. Here the subject is taken up as 
if it were a little child set upon the knee, caressed and played 
with till its very heart is coaxed, perhaps teased out of it ; it is 
a mode of viewing things which may easily degenerate into a 
sort of elaborate trifling, yet in skilful hands it is capable of 
humour, tenderness, and allegoric point, and is evidently rich in 
the same power of detecting the close yet obscure affinities 
between natural and moral life which makes the strength of our 
most famous essayists, which gives the charm to our most 
sweetly moralizing old English songs. 

But with a yet stronger hold on the popular heart than these, 
and filling a far wider space in it, comes the religious story of 
familiar life, of which the narrative is, as it were, the woof and 
web, out of which, with more or less of skill, the moral is thrown 
like the pattern in damask or brocade. It is perhaps scarcely 
possible to over-estimate the attraction of such stories for the 
partially educated mind, to overstate the charm of finding the 
attention powerfully engaged, the hidden springs of feeling 
touched, dormant sensibilities awakened, the heart, the memory, 
the imagination taken captive in turn, and not let go until each 
has been blessed. In the last generation, Mrs. Hannah More 
and Mrs. Trimmer were unrivalled in a homely and persuasive 
mode of story, or sometimes mere dialogue writing, which struck 
home some religious truth, or some point of cottage economy, 
as straight as the arrow labelled “for Philip’s right eye.” Of 
the same date, and of kindred excellence, were some tracts, also 
by a lady, which enforced an important branch of social science, 
connecting the duties of Saturday with the privileges of Sunday, 
in two admirable stories, now perhaps forgotten, called The Last 
and the First Day of the Week. Then, as belonging to a more 
spiritaal and also more poetic region, came Legh Richmond's 
still unforgotten Annals of the Poor, a work, in its own line, of 
genius, where clear expositions of evangelical truth are set into 
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sweet and simple narratives, which in their turn are framed in 
descriptions of the beautiful scenery of the Isle of Wight,! ex- 
quisitely harmonized in tone and colouring with the human 
interest of the stories. We know few passages more pathetic 
than the visit of the good clergyman to the young cottager, 
where he finds the dying little girl asleep, with her hand lying 
on the open Bible, her finger pointing to the words, “ Lord, 
remember me when thou comest into thy kingdom;” of few 
scenes more touching than her last affectionate parting with 
this, her soul’s beloved friend and teacher; her sudden, sweet 
reply when asked by him in the course of a religious conversa- 
tion,— 


“ What is the meaning of the word gospel ? 

“ Good news. 

“ Good news for whom ? 

“ For wicked sinners, sir. 

“Who sends this good news for wicked sinners ? 
“The Lord Almighty. 

“ And who brings this good news ? 

“Sir, you brought it to me.” 


These books are, however, of the past, as far as such books 
can belong to it; in the present day, first, or we should rather 
say, as far as our own experience goes, alone in this walk comes 


the venerable C. B. Tayler. To turn from the ordinary range of 
religious tracts to one of his, is like meeting with a living flower 
in a hortus siccus, or seeing the handwriting of a beloved friend 
greet us from among a bundle of circulars. In these stories, the 
deep and intricate spiritual processes of awakening, repentance, 
and the turning of the whole heart to God, are so connected 
with our present life, and its familiar aspects of good and evil, 
that as the narrative goes on they seem to be disengaged from 
it, touch after touch, as naturally as the flower unfolds from its 
sheath. Mr. Tayler is at home with the poor man’s heart and 
hearth-stone ; great in “interior” pictures; he can not only by 
a few strokes bring before us the farm-house, with “all things 
in order stored,” the comfortable cottage, the public-house, and 
the gin-palace, but admit us to what is passing within the minds 
of their inmates and frequenters; he can show us those deep 
things of man’s heart and spirit, which it is given to few to look 
into, to still fewer to portray. Three of the most perfect of his 
stories, “The Bar of Iron,” “The Vessel of Gold,” and “The 
Password,” are represented as being true in their leading facts ; 
but even were it not so, they have a wider, even a universal, 


1 This scenery is also associated with Adams’s beautiful and touching 
allegory, The Old Man’s Home. 
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truth to boast of—they are true to nature. The excellence of 
these tracts, as of all that in literature is really admirable, is of 
a nature too inwrought and intimate to admit of an easy sepa- 
ration from the whole to which it belongs. 

No extracts, indeed, can give any adequate idea of the charm 
and simplicity of Mr. Tayler’s writing; of the firm and tender 
hand with which he searches the deep original wound of our 
humanity— 


“With gentle force soliciting the dart.” 


Stories like his are, as we have heard the word pronounced 
by some of their readers, “ tracks,’ leading surely into 
many a humble heart. We have yet to consider what may 
be called the tract proper, the page or few pages of warning, 
exhortation, or direct exposition of some passage of Scripture ; 
too often, we may say, its transposition out of the words of the 
Bible into language as far removed from that used in ordinary 
life as it is from that “large utterance” upon which our great 
English writers have set their enduring impress of power and 
beauty. And as we glance over this wide, yet barren region, 
we cannot help asking, whether the well-intentioned persons, 
through whose agency the press and Post-office are now flooded 
with tracts, intended to awaken the ignorant and hardened—the 
people who thrust these missives underneath doors, or deal them 
about like cards in second and third class railway carriages—do 
not altogether overrate the effect of reading of any kind upon 
the class in question. People who read seldom, and with diffi- 
culty, take in so little of what they read, that all experienced 
teachers of the poor are accustomed to read aloud to them what- 
ever they wish to enforce and to explain. We have heard a toler- 
ably intelligent adult class read verse by verse some part of the 
Sermon on the Mount, or one of the simpler Parables, with fixed 
and even painful attention, who, when examined upon what 
they had been reading, were unable to give any rational account 
of it, or even to answer the simplest question connected with it ; 
they had, in fact, been construing the lesson, so engaged with 
the but partially familiar types before them, that they had never 
bestowed a thought upon the thing they signified, or entered 
into the sense of what they had been reading. It is idle, there- 
fore, to attribute, as many of these tracts do, amazing ‘results to 


1 In this department we know nothing equal in usefulness to the tracts 
and small religious books of the Rev. Ashton Oxendon. They are clear, simple 
and evangelic, holding out the great truths of salvation with a firm grasp, 
drawing the reader’s heart towards them, as with a loving voice and hand. 
Mr. Oxendon has also the great merit of writing in short sentences, short, like 
the Lacedemonian swords, yet reaching to the heart. 
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the casual reading of a tract by some lost and abandoned sinner. 
It is by “ living epistles” only, speaking through’ the eye and 
voice and soul, that such hearts are ever reached. Judging from 
all we have known and observed, we should say that there is 
nothing for which such people (or indeed people in general) 
care so little as fora tract. Like good advice, the offer of it 
involves something of the impertinence connected with the 
assumption of « certain moral superiority, while its very appear- 
ance creates an unfavourable prepossession, as being neither 
pleasant to the eye, nor, except in a few rare cases, good for 
food, nor to be desired to make one wise. It costs nothing to 
the giver, and bestows no pleasure on the receiver, because it 
shows nothing of love, or care, or individual selection. We have 
seen very hardened women ov erjoyed and tearful on receiving 
some pretty trifle as a parting remembrance from the lady w ho 
had been instructing them. We have known such things as a 
pin-cushion, needle-book, or small religious picture, treasured 
for years by such people, kept perhaps only as a charm, but 
still kept through many long and evil w anderings, when a tract 
would probably have been torn up before they left the cell of 
their prison. 

This is a digression, yet one which, it may be hoped, will be 
pardoned for the sake of its intimate connexion with the subject 
in hand. It is not, however, the ignorant and hardened, but a 
more cultivated and spiritually advanced class of readers, that 
are addressed in the books we now turn to. If our ears, in 
the region of the tract proper, have been unsoothed by 


“ Aught of oaten stop or pastoral charm ;” 


if we have thought that, under a literary aspect, all was barren, 
we shall see, in the books now before us, Heaven our Home, 
Life in Heaven, and Meet for Heaven, the desert blossom into a 
strange luxuriance of words, as astounding, looked upon merely 
as a feat, as is any that legerdemain can boast of, and the mere 
contemplation of which leaves the reader very much in the state 
of the honest citizen in the Spectator, who, supping at Vauxhall, 
saw the waiter cover his plate with slices of ham, without in- 
creasing the weight of it by half an ounce! There is something 
positively magical in the way in which, in these books, words 
are piled upon words and sentences, after the manner of a nest 
of Japanese boxes, involved within each other without being in 
any way connected. Here the most everyday ideas are clothed 
in such grandiloquent language, that we think that they must 
be often, like Fuller's yeoman on a gala-day, “ blushing at their 
own bravery ;” and the most familiar truths are made to pass 
through a series of transformations under which they must some- 
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times forget their own origin and lineage. We are all, for in- 
stance, acquainted with a certain sublime passage, which tells 
us that upon a day known only unto the Lord, “ the heavens 
shall pass away with a great noise, and the elements shall 
melt with fervent heat, the earth also and the works that are 
therein shall be burned up ;” but let us listen to an improve- 
ment upon St. Peter :— 


“The heavens are to be dissolved, the visible heavens, the sun, the 
planets, the stars; these are one day, like the gas-lamps throughout 
the streets of a city when the morning sun looks out upon its awakening 
inhabitants, to be blown out by the breath of Him whose ommific (!) 
word gave them existence. They will one day be missed, when the in- 
habitants of heaven look forth and see them no longer rolling in their 
several orbits in which they have revolved. The angels of God, and 
the saints who will then be in glory, will look forth and sce the orbit 
dark and deserted along which the bright sun once travelled, while the 
poor sun himself is lying in the grave of the original nothingness out 
of which he arose, when at God’s call he made his appearance on the 
stage of existence, and took his assigned place among the works of 
God’s hands. The maiden moon, in her quiet, pale serenify, which 
for nearly six thousand years has been reflecting the sun’s light, and 
has been gliding along in her orbit through the sky amidst the music 
of the spheres,—that moon, which has so long, to the imaginations of 
the poets of earth, appeared to be one of the brightest gems that gleam 
and sparkle upon the crown that encircles the brow of old Night, will 
one day be looked for and anxiously inquired after by the countless 
assemblies who stand before the throne of God; but she will have dis- 
appeared for ever. ‘The stars are one day to fall from the firmament, 
and strew the plains of annihilation. This earth, upon the surface of 
which so many of the human family are living, and in the bosom of 
which so many of the dead are now sleeping, is one day to melt, dis- 
solve, and disappear, like snow from one of its mountain-summits when 
the sudden thaw descends upon it. Say not, sceptic, that this cannot 
be.” —(Life in Heaven, p. 10.) 


Let no one wonder, after this specimen of amplification, that 
we should have three books upon the same subject. Why 
not three hundred? What can be woven by the ell and yard, 
may be easily made to extend over the mile and acre. Easy 
writing, however, it is well known, may prove uncommonly hard 
reading. “What a tedious sermon Mr. has preached,” 
was an observation once made on a Sunday’s homeward walk, 
“and what a long one; I thought he never was coming to an 
end!” “On the contrary,” was the more critical rejoinder, “ the 
end surprised me greatly ; there seemed no reason why it should 
not have gone on for ever.” Every true composition, it is evident, 
contains within itself the hint and prophecy of completion ; its 
end is foreseen in its beginning. But in such writing as we are 
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now concerned with, there is no centre, no sequence, no prin- 
ciple of natural cohesion; its architecture is like that of a 
feverish dream, a complication of never-ending stairs and gal- 
leries that lead to nothing. And the subject of the books in 
question is, for such a style, a very happily chosen one, for the 
possibilities of heaven are at once unbounded and undefined, 
leaving room for the hazarding of wide conjectures. First, as to 
its geographical position, or, to speak more euphuistically, “ the 
exact locality which heaven occupies in the great pavilion of 
space,” we are told that “the Scriptures do not attempt to 
define to us the exact region where it is situated ; indeed,” the 
author adds, with becoming diffidence, “ I am not sure that they 
could have done so, on account of the difficulties, familiar to 
the childish mind, introduced by the Copernican system, which 
would make it, like Australia, at one time above our heads, at 
another beneath our feet,’—(Heaven our Home, p. 11.) A little 
further on he tells us that those who are in heaven possess a 
knowledge of it independently of the descriptions of the Bible !! 
a fortunate circumstance for these blessed spirits, as in another 
place it is stated, as an absolute certainty, “that the redeemed 
from earth have left their Bibles behind them.” 

We have all seen old-fashioned maps, in which the large 
blank spaces left in the interior of Africa and other unexplored 
regions are relieved by a drawing of a lion, an elephant, or “a 
salvage man.” This hint has not been lost sight of in the 
present volumes, where the vacuum left by the absence of 
specific data with regard to a country from which no travel- 
ler has yet returned, is filled, from time to time, by long ima- 
ginary conversations, first, between Jacob and Rachel, “two 
seemingly much attached saints ;’ between David and Jona- 
than ; between Paul and Onesimus; broken sometimes by a 
rather diffuse monologue from some less sociable spirit, or 
passing, through the addition of a third, into what would have 
been called in the last century, “a conversation picture.” We 
are thus introduced to Martha, Mary, and Lazarus, to Abraham, 
Job, and Lazarus (of the parable). And a little farther on we 
find Newton, Locke, and Bacon “seated in calm serenity and 
interesting discourse,” and next, as a concluding triad, Milton, 
Cowper, and Pollok. Selection is indeed difficult amid “the 
barbaric gold and gems” with which these discourses are 
strewn. Cowper, speaking of his former melancholy, says, “The 
horror of deep darkness descended upon me, which appeared like 
the plumed hearse of a lost eternity, followed by all the stars of 
heaven in black, and moving slowly and solemnly towards me.” 
Here Abraham, seated with his friends under overarching trees, 
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their eyes again and again directed towards the great abyss that 
is stretching before them and beneath, remarks :— 


“Ts it not the arrangement of a particular providence that has led 
God to place yonder awful hell full in the view of this glorious heaven?— 
for the sight of what the lost are enduring makes the praises of heaven 
louder and sweeter. This sight also is one of the subordinate means 
by which the inhabitants of heaven are established in their eternal 
righteousness and obedience. It is in the Lord Jesus, our new cove- 
nant Head, that we are to be supremely established here in the covenant 
of our God for ever. I see the rich man weltering in a sea of liquid 
flame ; the roaring and unquenchable flames of damnation are blazing 
around him. He deliberately, and as a free agent, chose his eternal 
portion. Lhear his cry for help. Oh! it is a terrible thought that even 
a God of mercy, whose love is so great, and whose compassions are in- 
finite, who has all power in his own hand, and can do as he will, cannot 
listen to his cries, cannot send him help, and cannot save him now.” 


It is but justice, however, to say that this somewhat austere 

_ passage stands alone in the three books in question ; their tone, 
as regards feeling, is kindly, Christian, and expansive; they con- 
tain nothing to wound the moral instinct, or to make the heart 
rise up in sudden wrath ; in this respect strongly and favourably 
contrasting with the general tone and feature of the class of 
literature they belong to. In most books which are at once 
“popular” and “ religious,” the crudity of theological specula- 
tion is so utterly shorn of that harmonizing medium through 
which spirits more comprehensive and hearts more tender 
have been used to contemplate the things that the angels desire 
to look into, that to take up a tract is to be at once removed to 
some point, perhaps the very one for which Archimedes sighed, 
equidistant from heaven and earth—how far from either it 
would be indeed hard to say !—where earth, with all its warm 
and loving interests, seems to have dwindled to a remote speck, 
without our feeling ourselves one degree nearer heaven. To say 
that these writings show no sense of the beauty and glory of 
God’s visible creation, of the excellence of human reason, of the 
worth and sweetness of human affection, of the mystery, sad- 
ness, and complexity of this our mortal life upon earth, is to say 
little. Their want of sympathy with Man, even as regards the 
outward and manifest trials of our common lot, their inability 
to enter into life’s deeper perplexities, its more searching temp- 
tations, its obscurer sufferings; their imbecile ignorance of all 
that in our complex nature goes to make up the springs of 
human motive and action, are so palpable, as to have made us, 
in some cases, almost doubt as to whether they have been written 
by men at all; they bear not Cesar’s image, nor his superscrip- 
tion, rather that of a steel pen, self-guided,—so grating is all, so 
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metallic, harsh, as if coming through “scrannel pipes,” within 
which the still, sad music of humanity has never penetrated. 
The Rey. Mr. Killen, in Our Companions in Glory (page 184), 
informs us upon what, to less learned persons, appear rather 
slender critical data, that the children whom Jesus took up in 
his arms and blessed, were the children of believing parents :— 


“ Christ does not say, ‘ Suffer little children,’ but ‘ Suffer rue little 
children,’ that is, such little children, ‘to come to me and forbid THEM 
not.’ The little children of His believing people, then, are those of 
whom He speaks, and of them alone. In Matt. xviii. 14, our Lord is 
pleased to assure us that ‘Jt zs not the will of your Father which is 
in heaven that one of THxEsk little ones should perish.’ What may be 
His pleasure with regard to the children of others He tells us not; but 
of the children of His people He most emphatically declares that ‘ or 
sucu is the kingdom of God.’”! 


The Word of God contains some severe and awful denuncia- 
tions against such persons as shall at any time alter or pervert 
its everlasting simplicity. We know not how these may be more 
surely incurred than by such a wicked and unscriptural limita- 
tion of the blessing, pronounced not upon this or that child, but 
upon Childhood itself, by Him who, “ beholding its innocency,” 
was pleased to make that innocency a type of the regeneration 
which is man’s regained Paradise, and to say, “Except ye be- 


come as little children, ye shall in no case enter the kingdom 
of heaven.” 


“Some excellent persons,” the same author remarks further, “ main- 
tain that all children are saved, and deduce from the general benevo- 
lence of the Deity, an argument to the effect that the punishment of 
little children is quite repugnant to the nature of Him whose very 
name is Love. What, however, is truly worthy of a Deity who is 
most koly and just as well as good, must be determined, not so much 
by our fancies on the subject, as by solemn and indisputable facts. 
Now, is it not an awful fact that God has often punished little chil- 
dren? Were not multitudes of infants drowned in the flood? Were 
not little children burned with their parents in fire and brimstone 
when God overthrew the cities of the plain? Did not a righteous and 
holy God order the infants, as well as the adults, of the Canaanitish 
nations to be slaughtered by the Israelites? In the days of Ezekiel, 
when God determined to punish Jerusalem for her sins, was not His 
command, ‘ Slay utterly old men and young, both maids and LTTE 
CHILDREN and women’? (Ezek. ix.6.) If we see God thus punishing 
parent and child indiscriminately in this world, who dare blame him— 
seeing both are depraved and fallen—should He, carrying out the 
same principle, think proper to punish them in the world to come ? 
Allare children of wrath, and all, therefore, might righteously be 


1 The italics and small capitals so in the original. 
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made amenable to punishment. We state these things, however, not 
for the purpose of saying what God actually does with the children of the 
wicked in eternity—whether He punishes, saves, or annihilates them— 
but merely to show what He might justly do, and to point out the 
danger of dogmatizing on so dark and difficult a theme.” 


In spite, however, of this acknowledged difficulty, the reverend 
gentleman continues to labour his point with strong instance 
and perseverance. It troubles him to find (page 199) — 


“That some should argue that God spared Nineveh solely on 
account of the hundred and twenty thonsand children it contained, 
when Jonah makes mention also of ‘much cattle’ as a reason for that 
enity; and the mention of the cattle is of itself sufficient to show the 
absurdity of drawing any conclusion from such a declaration with 
regard to the futurity of the creatures there spoken of. Some,” he 
adds, ‘have brought forward the case of the child whom Uriah’s wife 
bore to David as a proof of the salvation of all infants. Such must 
surely have forgotten that, notwithstanding the melancholy circum- 
stances (!!) connected with its birth, yet that this child was the child 
of a true believer, and is therefore an illustration of the truth, not that 
all children are saved, but that the deceased infants of believers are 
saved, in virtue of the gracious covenant God has established with 
their parents, and notwithstanding the occasionally aggravated (!) sins 
of their parents themselves.” 


The writer, however, who can speak of adultery and murder 
in terms of such careful mitigation, reserves his severity for an 
offence committed by less conscious and responsible agents. It is 
the being born into the world, and not what we may do when once 
in it, which, according to this theologian’s view of the divine 
system of morality, constitutes the chief, original transgression, 
the “great offence” for which all infants, saving the elected few, 
are to be “ punished.” 


“ Let us not, then, be deluded for a moment by the error that infants 
are poor little innocent creatures. So far from this being the case, we 
are assured that ‘they go astray as soon as they are born, speaking 
lies.’ [We have seen, alas, in a day too fertile of them, many ‘ Infant 
Phenomenons,’ but not one of this exact species, able to walk and talk 
so very soon!| Their mere infancy is ne evidence of their purity, or 
security for their safety, for embryo wickedness is there; they may 
not have had time to commit any sinful acts, but they are partakers of 
a sinful nature. Nor need it be argued that it would be unjust in 
God to destroy these infant sinners. It would be no such thing. As 
the offspring of a rebel subject, and as creatures who are themselves 
depraved by nature and rebellious at heart, Jehovah might righteously 
consign them to hopeless misery; for as surely as the ferocity of the 
tiger exists in embryo in its newly-born offspring, so does deep de- 
pravity lie embedded in the nature of every babe, and time alone is 
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required for its manifestation in actual transgression. As an order to 
root out and destroy all the poisonous and pernicious members of the 
forest might be rightfully carried into effect on the youngest as well as 
the oldest individuals of the vegetable world, so the condemnation of 
Heaven against our race might justly have been executed upon the 
entire of our species, so as to have embraced in its fell swoop the 
youngest sprigs and buds, as well as the most fully developed branches 
of the tree of our fallen humanity.” 


Enough, however, of these atrocities. A paper like the pre- 
sent affords little opening for the consideration of the deep 
mysteries which underlie all such questions as that of universal 
infant salvation; little space for the inquiry as to how com- 
pletely in the case of those who die before they commit actual 
transgression, the hereditary taint of our nature, may be con- 
sidered to be taken away, so that when looked for it shall be 
found no more, by Him who in that nature once offered him- 
self as a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, satisfaction, and 
oblation for the sins of the whole world. Nor need we bestow 
much comment upon the perverted logic which would found 
upon the fact that the innocent suffer with the guilty in this 
world, an argument for their being punished (for being innocent) 
in the after one, when the admitted fact that in a broken 
and disorganized system they do so suffer, has furnished men 
like Butler and Paley with a strong inferential evidence in 
favour of a future all-compensating existence in a world 
“wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 

We are, however, as we have said, considering these writings 
less under a theological than under a literary and human 
aspect, and, looking at the foregoing extracts in this view, we 
would especially dwell upon their prevailing want of humanity, 
and their utter deadness of sensibility to whatever is tender and 
pitiful. We would draw attention to this, and also to a tone 
and manner of writing unspeakably coarse and flippant, we 
would even say jeering, peculiar to this description of religious 
tract, because they are class features, marking more or less 
strongly our cheap devotional literature as a whole. Looking 
at such books as literature, we should simply say with Dante—- 


“* Non ragionam di lor, ma guarda e passa.” 


Their authors, considered as writers, have little, it is evident, to 
be answerable for ; not to them has been committed any ray or 
fraction of the vision and the faculty divine. Of insight, ten- 
derness, of the charm that can allure attention, of the power 
that can enchain it, they are alike guiltless; they are not ina 
literary sense accountable for even the keeping of the one talent ; 
it is as teachers only that their true responsibilities begin ; and 
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it is as teachers, as the self-constituted guides of the pious and 
unlettered poor, that we have to lay to their charge more 
weighty offences than any which can be committed against 
taste or sensibility. It is in this province that we hold them 
self-condemned, in the first place, of setting before their readers 
-a false and distorted view of the Divine character; and, in the 
second, of lowering the standard of Christian morality through 
the presentation of an utterly meagre and inadequate concep- 
tion of Christianity itself. 

Now, the first of these charges, if we are able to prove it to 
be a substantial one, involves surely no light offence. Not long 
ago, we read an affecting account of how a poor youth, blind and 
deaf-and-dumb from his birth, aided by the infinite perse- 
verance of a kind teacher, had passed through a slow acquaint- 
anceship with outward objects into the gradual conception of 
a great cause of causes. This teacher was one night alarmed by 
an unusual noise, and hastening to his pupil’s room, heard, from 
his dark bed-side, the strange heart-moving sound of a loud, 
uncouth voice, expressing over and over again, “I am thinking of 
God; I am thinking of God.” We are not set down as was this 
poor boy in the midst of a blank unintelligible world, “ without 
form and void,” to feel after God, if haply we may find him. 
Yet what “we think about God,’ what idea each one of us, in 
the deep and ground of his heart forms to himself of the great 
Power who has called him out of nothing into conscious life and 
responsible action, must be to every rational being the most 
important of all ideas, a thought which influences every other 
thought. “The worth and excellency of a soul,” says 
Scougall, “is to be judged of by the object of its love,” and the 
character of worship and of worshipper alike, will be ever 
found to depend upon the supposed attributes of the Being 
worshipped. It is the altar which sanctifies the gold; it is the 
Object and not the sentiment of belief which has power to 
purify and elevate the soul of the believer, and even the frank- 
incense of faith and adoration, the costliest incense which can 
ascend from the spirit and the soul of man, possesses no inherent 
virtue to save it from turning to its own decay. If we turn to 
olden times, the average Greek seems to have been more religious 
than the average Christian, his whole public and private life 
being so interpenetrated by a sense of relation to the gods, that 
few transactions or events in either were unconsecrated by 
prayer. Every father of a family exercised the office of a priest 
in his own house; yet Plato tells us that men who had private 
altars and sanctuaries grew more hardened in iniquity and all 
kinds of vice, by reason of the prayers and sacrifices through 
which they there believed themselves able to appease and pro- 
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pitiate the gods. And to come to days more near our own, the 
Breton wrecker, who asks for “a good shipwreck,” the supersti- 
tious peasant, who hangs up his votive offering in the chapel of 
our Lady of Hatred, pray, it is probable, as sincerely as they 
pray erringly ; even the poor African, the most materialistic of 
all idolaters, believes in his fetish, his thing of brass or wood or 
iron; and of each one of these we may say, that “even as he 
thinketh in his heart, so is he.” The heart grows up, the heart 
declines towards its Ideal, and the level of the worshipper’s 
moral stature may always be taken from the standard at which 
his adoration is fixed. No greater injury can then be inflicted 
on humanity than that of darkening or lowering its conception 
of that which is Divine; and foremost among the blessings 
which we owe to Revelation, must we place that of having raised 
and fixed the idea of God, of having shown us plainly of the 
Father, a Father coming out to meet us. The gospel in the person 
of Christ Jesus, and in the deep utterances of the Holy Spirit, 
has made known to us the mind and nature of God; it has set 
fellowship with this nature before us as the highest attainment 
of which our own nature is capable ; it has made eternal life to 
consist in the knowledge of God; it has placed spiritual blessed- 
ness even here in a “ partaking of the Divine nature ;’ it has 


given to faith its needed object, to love its ever-during stay in 


communion with a Being infinite not only in power but in 
goodness. And what is there in the tracts now before us to 
answer to the idea of that which the heart claims, which the 
gospel responds to, the idea of one who “is a just God, and yet 
a Saviour ?” 

The following extract is from a tract taken up accidentally. 
It is marked, “The Weekly Tract, No. 393,” and headed— 


““ GOD WAITING. 
“ «Therefore will the Lord wait that he may be gracious unto you.’—Isa. xxx. 18. 


“ What a marvel of patience—what a miracle of kindness—what a 
mystery of love do these words indicate! Jehovah waiteth, my reader, 
that He may be gracious to you. Why should He thus wait? 

“ Not because he cannot do without your reconciliation to Him.—He 
is the ever-blessed—the ever-happy God. He was so through a past. 
eternity when you had no existence, and it cannot, therefore, be ima- 
gined that the joys of His being are suspended on the movements of 
one whose ‘ foundation is in the dust,’ and who is ‘ crushed before the 
moth.’ He could destroy our world. He could remove all the systems 
that people the universe. He could dispense with the existence of the 
myriads of angels that with songs encircle His throne. He could 
wheel all creation into the gulf of absolute nothingness, and the in- 
finite resources of His own blessedness be unimpaired. He can, there- 
fore, do without you. To suppose that your frown is so awful—that 
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your smile is so desirable, that the one must be removed and the other 
kindled ere the omnipotent — the independent, can proceed in the 
execution of His purposes, is absurd. ‘ If thou be righteous, what givest 
thou Him ? or what receiveth He of thine hand?’ (Job xxxv. 7.) Yet, 
He ‘ waiteth to be gracious.’ Why? 

“ Not because He is under any obligation to wait—No such obliga- 
tion exists. The law makes no provision for the thunderbolts of divine 
vengeance being averted from the man who violates it, and truth cannot 
utter a single consideration that ought to impede the descent of the 
curse now hanging over you, ready to explode. On the contrary, the 
law saith, ‘ The soul that sinneth it shall die.’ Justice said, ‘Cut him 
down, why cumbereth he the ground?’ You cannot affirm that the law 
is aught but good, or that justice demands what. it has no right to 
require. You cannot put your finger on a single promise that you 
should be mercifully dealt with by God in your unbelief—yet, ‘ He 
waiteth to be gracious.’ Why? 

“ Not because he is unable to execute the punishment you deserve.— 
See Proverbs xi. 21, 31; Job xxxiv. 22; Ezekiel xxii. 14. These 
passages abundantly prove that ‘“‘ power belongeth unto God,” power 
to repay vengeance to His enemies. You surely do not doubt this. 
Think of the angels ‘ reserved in chains under darkness to the judg- 
ment of the great day.’ Listen to the wail of woe as it rises from 
human lips quivering in the agonies of eternity, ‘I am tormented in 
this flame!’ and then confess that though you have been spared till 
now, it is not because he whom you have offended has been at a loss 
for means to render you as miserable as you have made yourself sin- 
ful—oh no! At his rebuke the earth trembleth.’ ‘As smoke is 
driven away, as wax melteth before the fire, so he could cause you to 
perish in his presence, yet he waiteth to be gracious,—why ? because, 
my reader, you cannot be happy without his favour.” 


True it is that God, who knoweth all things, knows that we 
must love him before even He can make us happy. He can- 
not, so to speak, bless us except in Himself. Therefore he says, 
“Give me thine heart.” True it is that God seeks our love for 
our sake, but no less true is it that he seeks it for his own. 
He has in that which he seeks a delight, a satisfaction, insepar- 
able from his very nature. And what is there in all that has 
been revealed to us of that nature to warrant the writer of the 
above passage in his insolent and unfeeling certainty that God 
has no need of you to make him happy; or to induce the 
belief that he is indifferent to the loving allegiance of the 
weakest among the souls he gave his only beloved Son to save? 
Why should we imagine that the infinite blessedness of the 
Creator is not positively enhanced by the happiness of the 
creature, or suppose that when the angels rejoice over the return- 
ing sinner the Great Father of spirits and of men is unmoved ? 
“He that loveth not knoweth not God.” The absence of love 
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in these writings is something wonderful.! The word, used in 
some strange and altogether non-natural sense, may be often 
met with in these writings, but of the thing itself, of love in 
its outward manifestations of pity, tenderness, and good-will ; 
of love in its inner essence as the bond of mutual fitness and 
reciprocal delight, we find in them no trace whatever. Their 
language, in speaking of the Almighty, is not the language of 
affection, rather that of servility, orientalism ; the very feelings, 
it is true, which a Being such as they portray is calculated to 
inspire, for their whole teaching tends to connect God with the 
idea of power only ; their delight is to represent him as irre- 
sponsible; a Being who is accountable to none, who may do 
what he will with his own creature. But what should we 
think of an earthly king, or of a human parent, who placed the 
allegiance due to him upon this ground, so daringly attributed 
to him who indeed delights in mercy, but whose primal attribute 
is justice? “A sceptre of righteousness, O God, is the sceptre 
of thy kingdom.” God is not only the most morally responsible, 
but we will even dare to say the inost morally limited of beings, 
limited by the infinity of his own perfection ; bound within its 
self-drawn circle, he cannot will that which is evil or unjust. 
“With God,” says St. Anselm, “there is no freedom except to 
do that which is expedient and fitting.” He is a debtor both 
to himself and to his world, responsible to mana for that idea 
of absolute justice, goodness, and truth, which he has himself 
laid so deep within the human soul, and to which the idea of 
his creature so inalienably cleaves, that could the soul by force 
or fraud be driven off this strong anchorage, God, it may be 
truly said, would lose even more than man. But all that gives 
man, as a being born into a state involving tremendous dis- 
abilities, a claim upon the Being who called him into it, a 
Being who knows whereof we are made, all that constitutes 
the wide, universal fatherhood of God, these writers do not so 
much ignore as disclaim. “ No man,”? says the Rev. J. C. 
Ryle, “has a natural right to God as his father; it is a vile 
heresy to say that he has,”—a heresy in which we must include 
the prophet Malachi, who, making a Divine Fatherhood co- 
extensive with creation itself, says, “Have we not all ONE 
Father? Hath not one God created us?” and also another 
inspired penman who, tracing the earthly genealogy of our 

1 Wonderful, when we consider that their authors have read the Bible, 
or at least some parts of it, for it has often struck us as a singular circum- 
stance, that nearly all the quotations in these harsh and gloomy tracts are 
from the Epistles. The Epistles! which, taken in their wholeness, are a 
sort of gospel within the gospel, most tender and catholic of all, containing 


less of denunciation and severity than any other part of the Sacred Book. 
? Tract, Plain Speaking, No. 50. 
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blessed Saviour, stops not till he leads it back to “ ADAM, WHICH 
WAS THE Son oF Gop.”! And even Mr. Ryle, it seems, is 
haunted by some recollection of St. Paul and of the certain 
poet quoted by him with approval, who, speaking of his own 
heathen nation, had said, “ We also are his offspring,” for he 
adds, “ That God, in a certain sense, is the universal Father of 
all mankind, I do not pretend to deny. He is the great First 
Cause of all things ; the sonship which we have by creation is 
one which belongs to stones, beasts, or even to the devils, as 
much as to us.” 

In the same tract Mr. Ryle informs us that Scripture tells us 
that God out of Christ is a consuming fire, and this, while we 
ask what there is in the text or context of the passage in 
Hebrews to authorize the interpolation of the three words in 
italics, leads us to consider the strange antagonism in which 
these writings place the First and Second Persons of the Blessed 
Trinity, by their continual habit of representing Jesus Christ as 
more favourably disposed towards mankind, more placable, more 
easily entreated than God himself. And yet Scripture, in more 
than one passage of terrific import, speaks of “the wrath of 
the Lamb,” and bids us “ kiss the Son lest he be angry.” What 
error can be more shocking than that of separating the natures 
of God and Christ; and why, we may justly ask, was Jesus so 
different from other men,—so wise, so tolerant, so loving,— 
except through being God? It was because he was God that 
he was all for which even as man we adore him. 

And it is certain, though it may seem a bold word for a 
Christian to utter, that even the Person and Merits of Christ 
may be made objects of idolatry, unless we learn to look toa 
point of real contact between our souls and him, and aspire, 
however humbly, to union with him, as the partaking of an 
essential goodness unto which, except through such union, man 
can never attain. 

Of such an aspiration, the highest of which human nature is 
capable, these writings show little trace ; nor do they betray, it 
appears to us, any deep appreciation of moral evil, or of that 
inherent opposition to God, which needed to be “taken 
away,” at so great a cost. Their conception of sin is shallow, 
as of something in its nature indifferent to God; it is treated 
merely as a debt to be cancelled, a removable quantity. Neither 
as regards Christian morals do these writings show any percep- 
tion of that awful truth, “To whom ye yield yourselves servants 
to obey, his servants ye are to whom ye obey; whether of sin unto 
death, or of obedience unto righteousness.” * 


1 Luke i. 38. 2 Romans vi. 16. 
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Of faith, without explaining what it is, they speak much; of 
repentance little ; of the power of habit, of the influence of the 
affections, those strong auxiliary forces of the soul, upon whose 
direction the issue of its great conflict so often depends, they 
seem to know absolutely nothing. In many of these tracts, 
effort is not merely discouraged but condemned ; as long as you 
are “striving,’* endeavouring after such light as you possess to 
please God, you must be wrong,—a person not so much to be 
pitied, as put down by those who are more enlightened. In all 
of them there is an entire silence as to the scripturally declared 
fact, that while we are saved by Christ, we are judged by the 
things done in the body. There is not in one of them, any re- 
cognition of the great abiding principles of natural duty. All 
persons who have not attained to saving faith in Christ, who 
are not able to say, what no man except through the power of 
the Holy Ghost can say effectually, that Jesus is his Lord, his 
hope, his ‘all, are treated as being on the same level. The 
thousands ef poor men who, falling short of this, are yet sober, 
honest, industrious, and God-fearing, tenderly cherishing their 
wives, and affectionately loving their children, are represented 
as being as far out of God’s favour as are the thousands of poor 
men who in this professedly Christian country beat their wives, 
starve their children, spend their earnings over women as vile 
as themselves, and delight in blasphemy and drunkenness. 
Nay, it even seems to us that the preference in point of eligi- 
bility as candidates for the kingdom of heaven is always given 
inferentially to these latter worthies. 

John Bunyan, in a tract? which it is surely unwise in the 
Dublin Tract Society to publish, as they have done, without 
guard or comment, tells us, with certainly far less than his 
usual scriptural accuracy, that “Jesus Christ in his lifetime left 
the best and turned to the worst!!” Physicians get no name 
for picking out thistles, or laying plasters on scratches, they 
must cure some desperate cases. It is the dry wood which burns 
best ; “grace takes occasion by the vileness of the man to shine 
more.” And we are assured by Mr. Ryle that “where open sin 
slays its thousands, self-righteousness slays its tens of thousands.” 
Yet the truth remains, that in the class to which these writings 
are addressed, righteousness of any kind has little indeed to 
answer for. The moral standard of the humbler orders of men 
is in general lamentably low and defective, and the majority of 
professing believers are too deeply sunk in sensuality, ungodli- 
ness, and spiritual apathy, to be in much danger from any error 
of a speculative kind. 

1 See a tract, Should I not Strive ? or, The Poor Man’s Deceiver. 
? Bunyan’s Glad Tidings for Sinners. 
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It is only those who are familiar with the poor, and able to 
enter into their modes of thinking and feeling, who are able to 
estimate the fearful evil wrought by omitting to draw a clear line 
between sin inherent in man’s nature, natural to both saint and 
sinner, and vice,'the habitual, conscious yielding to its promptings. 
We are all sinners by nature, and as such beloved and re- 
deemed by Christ; but we.are not all vicious, neither, as such, 
continuing and delighting in sin, can we be accepted by the 
Father in Him. The minds of the uneducated are slow and 
undiscriminating. There is something in their structure which 
naturally tends to confusion; but under a teaching like this, 
without any moral shading, it becomes “ worse confounded.” Not 
Jong ago, a working man, of apparently respectable character, 
died suddenly under circumstances which brought conduct of 
the worst kind to light. Some little time after his death, his 
widow, calling upon a lady who had been intimately interested 
in the family, closed some remarks upon her husband’s short 
illness, with the usual pious formulary, “ But at anyrate, ma’am, 
he’s happy now.” “I am glad, Mrs. ——,” said the lady gravely, 
“to hear you say so; it makes me hope there has been no truth 
in certain reports, that it has made me sorry to hear.” “Truth, 
ma'am!” she returned quickly, “every word true, and many a 
sore heart it has given me.” “Then,” returned her friend, “as 
William was never sensible after his first becoming ill, or able 
to seek God’s pardon for his great sin, how can you feel so sure 
that he is happy now?” The poor woman had her answer 
ready, yet there was something affecting in the bewildered look 
with which she said, “ Well, ma’am, of course, William was a 
great sinner, but then we're all sinners; and aren’t we told 
Jesus Christ died to save sinners ?” 

Sut are we told that Jesus Christ died to save impenitent, 
unreturning sinners ?—sinners, who not only come to him for 
peace,” just as they are, but intend to remain with him just as 
they are, forgetting that there is no peace to the wicked? To 
see the highest result of a teaching which “ preaches Christ” * 
as an antidote to the conscience, and sets forth faith in Christ 
without enforcing its grand scriptural correlative, “repentance 
towards God,” we need only be familiar with the interior of a 
jail, and trace its workings upon a class, upon whose originally 
feeble moral instincts a long series of spiritual manipulations 
will sometimes produce an outgrowth too hideous to be mere 
hypocrisy. Among such persons we shall meet with a simu- 
lated mode of talking about Christ, which bears the same rela- 
tion to real faith in him, that hysteria does to a real malady ; 

1 See on this subject an admirable sermon by Adolphe Monod. 
2 See Christian Spectator, February 1860. 3 Thid. 
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it counterfeits, mocks it, has no root within the system, and 
yet it is real, because it is of the nature of possession, a devil 
that no human agency seems able to cast forth. Of such as 
these are the fourfold murderers who die in the apparent ful- 
ness of every evangelic grace, except repentance ; who depart 
“forgiving everybody who has ever injured them!” who step 
cheerfully off the plank, expressing their entire confidence in 
“ Jesus,” and their longing to be with him. For they within 
whom this spirit has once entered will die as they have lived, 
“treacherous, lewd, malignant,” ready to proclaim themselves 
“the chief of sinners,” yet jealous and resentful of any specific 
charge of criminality ; eager to proclaim that they have sinned 
against their Saviour, and brought him to a painful death, but 
not’ by word or tear expressing regret for their many offences 
against their brethren; callous as to the evil which they have 
wrought on the bodies and the souls of others; unrepentant 
for sins, of the least of which the Saviour, whose name and 
work they profane, said, “It were good for such as commit 
them that they had never been born.” 

Before drawing this paper to a close, we have yet another 
region to glance into, one which fills a large place in popular 
devotional literature, we mean the department of Christian 
biography. So much real good has been done by the publi- 
cation of books like the Life of Hedley Vicars, such a pulse 
of Christian activity stirred throughout England by the per- 
usal of works like the Missing Link and Ragged Homes, that for 
the sake of a “great good one feels inclined to pardon a little 
ill,” and to shut one’s eyes to the manifest wound done to the 
simplicity and sincerity which belongs to fine spiritual con- 
sciousness by the present tendency to make a sort of capital 
out of every holy effort and every exalted life. There is such a 
quick vibration through our present social life, that the world 
seems to have become a gigantic whispering-gallery, catching up 
and re-echoing every sound, even those which are most intimate 
and sacred, so that the word spoken in the deepest secresy be- 
tween a man and his friend, between the spirit and its Redeemer, 
is literally proclaimed on the house-top. Yet this, surely, is a 
tendency which, in all things connected with the kingdom which 
cometh not with observation, we shall do well to resist rather 


? Doyle, lately executed at Chester, for a frightful attempt to murder a 
woman he lived with (he being a married man), walked to the platform 
with these words (his last), “Jesus Christ was led like a lamb to the slaughter ; 
I, like him, offer no resistance ; I know that my sins are forgiven me.” 

He had eaten and drunk heartily to the last, conversed of his past life, 
sung hymns, listened to prayers and reading, and expressed regret, but cer- 
tainly no depth of repentance for his crime. 
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than to yield to, or it will be the harder for Christian men and 
women to attain to the breadth and stature of simpler ages, 
when the spiritual building of a holy life was able to grow up 
like the olden Temple, without that noise of axes and hammers 
that is now so bewildering. “ Christ’s humble man loveth not 
praise.” How quiet, yet austerely heroic, were the lives of our 
Saxon and Celtic apostles !—of men like Boniface, Cuthbert, 
and Columba, at once the evangelizers and civilizers of the 
rude heathen world, within whose darkness they were as lights 
burning, and shining only because they burned! And even now, 
for those who seek it, there is a life of true simplicity waiting 
in the thick of our crowded civilisation. Our manufacturing 
towns and mining villages still afford populous solitudes where 
men and women may labour for Christ, either singly or in 
groups, as secretly as the coral insect works beneath the wave. 
The world wonders at self-devotion, admires it, and forgets it ; 
only do not let the press come in! Above all, let it keep silence 
even from good words where the humbler members of Christ’s 
family are concerned ; they most of all suffer from praise and 
the publicity it brings. Is it not, to say the very least, injudi- 
cious, in The Book and its Missions going on month after month 
with a history of the work of the Bible-women in London— 
mentioning each of them by name, recounting what each is 
doing, often in their own words? In one of these papers a poor 
woman is represented as saying to her husband, in spiritual 
trouble, “ Do hear Mrs. W.; she speaks so plain. You did not 
understand the missionary, but she speaks as simple as a child, 
and you will be sure to understand.” The good woman goes ; the 
poor man is deeply, and, it is believed, permanently affected. 
The wife exclaims, in simple triumph, “ Didn’t I tell you that 
God would make Mrs. W. a blessing to you?” The Bible- 
woman, it is true, repeats this with an apology, and refers the 
change in the husband’s feelings rather to the work of the Spirit, 
in answer to the faithful prayers of the wife, than to her own 
influence. Still she does repeat it; it is written and published ; 
at what loss to all parties concerned, should-they ever read it, 
it would be hard to state. And what, we may ask, is more 
offensive to a just spiritual discrimination than the set dis- 
claimers continually inscribed in these records, such as, “I do 
humbly thank God for condescending to use me as an instru- 
ment, however unworthy ; the work, however, is His; not by 
might nor by power?” etc. What need of these ostentatious 
statements? Who that is acquainted with the A BC of Chris- 
tianity does not know that all work is and must be of God? 
What need to compliment the Almighty with all praise and all 


1 Jeremy Taylor. 
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glory, and yet to keep back a certain perquisite, the more surely 
retained for these very disclaimers ? 

There is a tone and colouring about most of the statements 
of Christian benevolent work, that seems very far removed 
from that of the sober daylight of actual experience in dealing 
with human nature, that great and stubborn fact; a fervid glow 
that must often, we think, make the heart of many righteous 
labourers in the Lord’s vineyard sad, under the certainty of hav- 
ing no such brilliant statistics to offer. We do not say that the 
statements set forth in the reports continually given to the world 
are not true in themselves ; but we are sure that they are often 
calculated to give a false impression of what Christian work 
really is. Their fault is the same one which pervades modern 
religious biography: a want of simplicity, a tendency to strain 
and pressure, which misses, through that very effort, the true 
greatness of a Christian life. In taking up any such book, we 
seem to see, not the picture of a Christian, but a Christian sitting 
for his picture, with a great deal, as is usual in portraiture, put 
in for the occasion, and a great deal obviously left out. 

In such records, the simplicity, the sweetness of a holy life, a 
life hid with Christ in God, is gone. Letters, diaries, are given 
to the public ; all is laid bare, obtruded. Yet human nature has 
disappeared ; we look in vain for 


“ This friend of ours, who lives in God, 
The human-hearted man we loved.” 


After all, as we said at first, literature of a devotional class 
must not be judged of by the ordinary standard. It is the glory 
of Christianity to condescend to a limited intellectual stature, to 
humble itself to that which is in man. We must be prepared 
to see its grand ideal outlines concealed beneath much that is 
ordinary and mediocre. Christian commonplace will endure 
while the world lasts; but there are limits even to Christian 
commonplace, and we consider that charity, which in this region 
has endured all things, is now entitled to hope all things in the 
way of improvement. 

There are certain rare and beautiful features in the present 
age of the world, which secular literature has not been slow to 
catch up and reflect. There are few poems or stories now written 
which do not betray some sympathy with the generous aspira- 
tions with which so many hearts are now familiar, the exalted 
aims to which so many lives are now directed. In originality, 
genius, and power, the literature of our present day probably 
falls short of that of some great intellectual eras; in tenderness, 
humanity, respect for man’s moral nature, admiration for it 
under its more exalted conditions of self-devotion and heroism, 
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reverence for goodness under its humbler aspects, sympathy 
with the family affections, delight in God’s visible creation, it 
rises far above that of any former age. And when we turn from 
literature to the social life it is connected with, when we see all 
that is passing around us, the ameliorating influences that are 
continually yet silently at work, the mighty enterprises that 
grow out of them,—while there is so much among us that is con- 
fessedly Christian, we feel deeply persuaded that the literature 
which is so professedly, has need to march with the marching 
order, and that its present status, as regards theology, intellect, 
and feeling, is unworthy of our present aims, unworthy even of 
our attainments, whether as Christians or as men. 
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Art. VI.—1. The History of our Lord as Exenyplified in Works 
of Art. Commenced by the Late Mrs. JAMEsoN ; Conti- 
nued and completed by Lapy Easttake. In 2 vols. 
London, 1864. 

2. Christian Iconography ; or, The History of Christian Art in 
the Middle Ages. By M. Dipron. Translated by E. J. 
MiLuincton. London: Bohn, 1851. 


In Mr. Holman Hunt’s picture of the Finding of the Saviour 
in the Temple, no figure has been more severely criticised than 
that of the youthful Jesus. Many persons; partly because they 
forget the limits which the painter can never pass, and perhaps 
more because they want the clear vision to see what he has 
expressed, have declared themselves ill content with the inade- 
quate representation of that Divine countenance. But they 
have most leudly condemned the bright red hair, so bright, and 
raised so high around the head, as to form an almost self- 
luminous halo. It has not allayed their dissatisfaction to be 
told that this was a compromise of the claims of modern natural- 
isin, on the one hand, and medizval symbolism on the other,— 
a compromise effected by such an arrangement of a natural fea- 
ture as would suggest the nimbus or glory of the old masters. 
They resent the obtrusion of any mere conventionalism into the 
representation of so sacred an incident. Yet the fact remains, 
that a painter, painting for the British public, has considered it 
due to himself and his subject to brave these criticisms, and to go 
as far as, in these days, and in a historical picture, he may towards 
the employment of a conventional symbol of medizval times. 

This of itself raises a presumption that something may be 
said on behalf of medizval symbolism on principle. And in 
fact it enters so largely into the composition of many of our 
most precious art treasures, which cannot be understood without 
some acquaintance with it, that it may not be useless to devote a 
few pages to the discussion of its place in art, and to a considera- 
tion of some of its more prominent features and characteristics. 

Christian art was at first applied solely to purposes of 
decoration. A painting was not painted nor was a statue 
chiselled to be a treasure in itself, wherever it might be. It 
always implied the existence of something to be decorated. 
Hence the walls of churches and of monasteries, and illuminated 
manuscripts, are for many centuries the great repositories of 
Christian art. The earliest specimens of it consist of frescoes 
on the walls and ceilings of the Catacombs, and bas-reliefs on 
the sarcophagi lying there. Its earliest object was the utilisa- 
tion of vacant spaces, and opportunities of decoration for the 
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purpose of religious instruction. This object was attained by 
representations which at once conveyed a meaning to the eye. 
The Good Shepherd reminded every beholder of our Lord’s 
teachings. The story of Jonah was recognised as typical of the 
resurrection, that corner-stone of the Christian faith. No sub- 
jects are more frequent in the Catacombs than these, and they 
taught their lesson without any explanation. But little variety 
of idea was to be obtained within the range of works so readily 
intelligible; and when the artist passed beyonds its bounds, 
some clue to his meaning became absolutely necessary, unless 
he at once abandoned his functions as a teacher. Accordingly, 
in many early works of art, especially of the Eastern Church, 
the figures are identified by their names; but long after this 
practice had died out, it remained customary to distinguish 
them by certain signs. Thus our Saviour is distinguished by 
the cross ; either the cross of the passion, heavy and strong, or 
the resurrection cross, formed of two light transverse bars, 
often carrying a flag. He is also identified by the stigmata on 
hands and feet and side; or by a mantle folded round Him, and 
held so as to display the wound in the side ; or He is surrounded 
by the symbols of the four evangelists,—the angel, the lion, the 
ox, and the eagle; or He bears a book, sometimes closed, but 
often open, and with one of the following texts written upon it: 
“ Peace be with you;” “I am the way, the truth, and the life ;” 
“T am the light of the world;” “I am the resurrection ;’ “ He 
who hath seen me hath seen the Father ;” “I and the Father 
are one;” “In the beginning was the Word.” Saints likewise 
had their appropriate marks, familiar enough to identify them 
by. This identification by means of recognised signs, which 
was required for purposes of instruction, was rendered the more 
necessary by the habitual neglect of truth in the accessories 
which distinguished the ancient painters. In Italian art we 
find all the scenes of the sacred story placed in Italian land- 
scapes or among Italian buildings, enacted by figures in Italian 
costume, and often tinctured with a certain infusion of Italian 
habits and manners. The same charge, if charge it be, may be 
brought against the Christian art of Holland, and indeed of 
every other country. The practice arose, no doubt, from igno- 
rance; but one result of it was to make more than ever needful a 
system of signs which would give the key to the artist’s meaning. 

Identification, however, is not the most important end and 
object of symbolism. The painter's intention, in a picture of 
the apostle Peter, for example, is not to say, “This 2s Peter ;” 
it is to express his thoughts concerning Peter. His aim is not 
simply to suggest the idea of that apostle to the spectator’s 
mind, but to declare his conception of his character, and of the 
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emotions which moved him, or the thoughts which burned 
within him. For this it is of course necessary that the spec- 
tator should know for whom the figure is meant; but as art 
advanced it became easier to secure this object without any 
such cumbrous device as writing the name over the head; and 
when the higher aim was once satisfied, anything which merely 
served the purpose of identification was foreign to the object of 
the picture. It will be readily seen, however, that many of the 
characteristic insignia of Christ above mentioned do more than 
identify. The cross and the stigmata speak aloud of His sacri- 
fice; the evangelists proclaim the diffusion of His gospel; the 
texts have each of them its own significance. So it is with the 
signs of the saints. And a symbol was in use which, not being 
in any way subservient to the end of identification, simply 
expresses some thought of the artist concerning his subject. 
This was the nimbus, or glory; and its variety of meanings well 
illustrates the real uses of symbolism. 

It is used,-both in painting and sculpture, as a sign not of 
office but of character; and its various forms indicate different 
personal qualities, just as the crown, according to the style of 
its ornaments, marks a king, duke, marquis, earl, or baron. It 
sometimes encircles the head; sometimes the whole body. In 
the former case, it commonly has the name of nimbus; in the 
latter that of aureole, and the combination of the two is called 
a glory; but this use of the words is not universally current. 

The aureole varies somewhat in form, but it is most com- 
monly oval. Its meaning, however, does not change with its 
shape. It always indicates high eminence, and is generally 
applied to Divine persons. Angels are not adorned with it, 
and saints rarely before the golden age of art; but the Virgin 
has it much earlier. 

The nimbus proper has a great variety of shapes and of mean- 
ings. In the Latin Church it always indicates sanctity, though 
some forms of it have a further significance. Its commonest 
shape is that of a circular disc. If the disc is intersected by 
transverse bars, it is a mark of divinity. It is then called the 
cruciform nimbus, and is applied even to the emblems some- 
times used to represent the Divine persons. Thus the Father 
was, in early art, represented by a hand; and in a miniature 
of the ninth century, this symbol is surrounded by the cruci- 
form nimbus. The Son often appears in the form of a Lamb; 
and the Lamb is decorated with the same exclusive mark. The 
Holy Spirit, who is generally figured as a dove, is distinguished 
by the same sign. On the other hand, the Virgin Mary, in 
spite of all the Mariolatry of both the Eastern and the W estern 
Churches, never possesses this peculiar mark of divinity. 
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Other forms of the nimbus are the triangle and the square. 
When it is triangular it has the same exclusive application as 
the cruciform nimbus, and symbolizes the Trinity. The square 
nimbus was, in Italy, used to indicate that the person deco- 
rated with it was living at the time the work was executed, 
and it is often of great value in fixing the date of manuscripts 
and works of art in which it occurs. It is occasicnally, how- 

ever, applied to an image of the Divine Being, either alone, ov 
in combination with some other form of nimbus. It then 
indicates the ever-living God. 

In the Eastern Church, the use of the nimbus is more fre- 
quent than in Western art; but it has a much less precise 
meaning. It seems to claim consideration, not only on the 
ground of sanctity, but of eminence of other kinds. It is ap- 
plied to saints, and to many persons who are not saints,—-to 
kings, statesmen, and warriors. It frequently signifies power, 
and it is withheld from beings destitute of this title to admira- 
tion. Thus, in a miniature of the twelfth century, the Beast 
with seven heads (Rev. xiii. 1-3) wears a nimbus on six of 
them, but the seventh, which is “as it were wounded to death,” 
is without it. And even Satan has it in a miniature of the 
tenth century. 

There are no varieties of form used to indicate these different 
meanings, but sometimes a moral intention is conveyed in the 
colour. Thus, in a fresco of the Last Supper in a small church 
at Athens, Judas, in virtue of his apostleship, has a nimbus; 
but while the nimbus of the other apostles is of some bright 
colour, white, green, or golden yellow, that of Judas is black. 

In the East, as in the West, the cruciform and the triangular 
nimbus are marks of divinity, and this intention is made the 
more clear by inscribing on three branches of the cross (the 
fourth branch being concealed by the head), or at the three 
angles of the triangle, the letters 0 2 N, this being the name 
which God gave Himself when He spoke to Moses from the 
burning bush, ’Eyo «is ‘O”"QN: “I am that I am.” 

The glory has no peculiar signification. When the aureole 
is combined with any form of the nimbus, it simply intensifies 
the meaning of the latter, whatever that may be. 

The nimbus is never seen on the sarcophagi, the most ancient 
of Christian monuments ; and it did not come into constant use 
in the West till the eighth and ninth centuries. It died out in 
the sixteenth century. It was first applied to the Divine persons 
and the apostles, and was retained by them after other personages 
had lost it. The aureole came into use later than the nimbus; 
it was always used less, and ceased to be applied earlier. 

The use of the nimbus is, however, far older than Chris- 
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tianity. It appears on Hindoo monuments of the most remote 
antiquity. The Hindoo goddess Maya is surrounded by a semi- 
aureole of light, and from the top of her head-dress and the 
neighbourhood of her temples, issue groups of stronger rays. 
The coincidence of this decoration with the Christian cruci- 
form nimbus may be accidental. It occurs likewise in Roman 
sculpture and painting. The Emperor Trajan appears with it 
on the Arch of Constantine; in the paintings found at Hercu- 
laneum, it adorns Circe as she appears to Ulysses; and there 
are many examples of it in the Virgil of the Vatican. 

Hence its origin is involved in some obscurity ; but a con- 
sideration of its various changes of form leads to the conclusion 
that it was originally meant to indicate light issuing from the 
head. The importance attached to an appearance of that kind, 
in remote times, as an augury of good, appears in many classical 
legends. It is illustrated in the Seeond Book of the Aineid by 
the flame descending upon the head of the young Iulus, which 
Anchises, versed in oriental symbolism, saw with joy, and 
which proved to be an augury of good, though the other by- 
standers were alarmed at the apparition :— 


‘* Ecce levis summo de vertice visus Luli 
Fundere lumen apex, tactuque innoxia molles 
Lambere flamma comas, et circum tempora pasci. 
Nos pavidi trepidare metu, crinemque flagrantem 
Excutere, et sanctos restinguere fontibus ignes.”’ 


If this be its origin, its appropriateness for the purpose with 
which it is used in Christian art is obvious. The cruciform 
nimbus probably derived its meaning from being first applied to 
Christ. By adorning the Divine Person in scenes in the gospel 
history, it came to have its signification of divinity, and was 
then applied with the same meaning to the other Persons of the 
Trinity. But the special force of some of the forms of the 
nimbus seems to be fixed on them arbitrarily. 

These details illustrate the remark that the object of sym- 
bolism is to assist the painter in communicating his thoughts 
concerning the scene he is depicting and the persons who act 
in it. 

It is objected, however, that he moves out of his province 
when he resorts to these means; that his business is to repre- 
sent incidents as they happened, and, if he cannot ascertain the 
actual details, to abstain at least from violating probability. A 
nimbus, it is urged, was never seen round the head of Christ or 
His apostles, or the holy women, as they moved upon earth, and 
the painter is guilty of an impertinence who introduces them 
into his picture. 
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It might perhaps be sufficient to reply that the artist is 
sometimes compelled by pictorial necessity itself to have re- 
course to the use of symbolism. Mr. Herbert’s recent picture 
in one of the committee-rooms of the House of Lords illustrates 
this. When Moses came down from Mount Sinai, his face 
shone with so much brightness that Aaron and the children of 
Israel were afraid to come near. This brightness could only be 
represented, without recourse to symbolism, by throwing the rest 
of the picture into deep shadow, and thus defeating the artist’s 
intention of showing the people in the glare of an Eastern mid- 
day, and with the blue depth of the rocky valleys stretching far 
behind them. The same object is attained, without this sacri- 
fice, by a conventional representation of light on Moses’s coun- 
tenance.! And even where no necessity of this kind arises, the 
painter still has reason to use these indirect means of ex- 
pression. 

Art is no longer devoted to the sacred mission to which it 
was dedicated in earlier centuries of the Christian era; and it 
is hard for us now to understand that the expression of devout 
feeling was the first object of the religious artist. But, if it 
were so, he was justified in availing himself of every means of 
expression, even at the sacrifice of some pictorial proprieties 
(as they are now held). It is, moreover, a mistake to sup- 
pose that this abandonment of realism was peculiar to the 
medizval symbolist; it is characteristic of all high art, from the 
earliest times till now. It is true that in the present day the 
alphabet of our symbolism must be natural, not conventional ; 
but the painter is still in antagonism with the principle of rigid 
naturalism if he introduces natural objects, because they are 
emblematical, and not for their own sake, or because their pre- 
sence in the scene he is depicting is probable. 

This natural symbolism (if. we may be allowed to use the 
expression) is employed with great effect in one of the most 
striking pictures in the present Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy,—Mr. Millais’s Parable of the Tares. The field is 
well watered by a brook which bounds its farther side, and the 
young blades of the wheat are just appearing above ground. It 
is dark, but a rift in the thick-folded clouds shows the lurid 
light left in the sky after a stormy sunset, and a light still more 
lurid glares from the eyes of a hyena prowling in the darkness, 

? That is, by two horn-like rays of light issuing from the forehead. The 
origin of the sign is singular. In the Vulgate his face is described as “‘ faciem 
cornutam,” which must have been intended to signify, “surrounded by 
horn-shaped radiations of light.” But the close literalism of the artist has 
very commonly fixed on the forehead of Moses a pair of horns like those of 
an ox!—See History of our Lord, by Mrs. Jameson and Lady Eastlake, 
vol. i. pp. 171, 172. 
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and of two serpents that crawl near the feet of the “enemy,” 
a wicked-looking old Jew, who, with a strong swing of the arm, 
is scattering the tares far and wide. The light from the sky is 
reflected from the brook with a greener and almost livid hue, 
and falling full on his face, draws the first attention to its 
intense malignity of expression. It cannot be urged that there 
is no symbolism, for surely two serpents and a hyena are more 
than the average allowance of evil beasts which might be ex- 
pected to attend a man’s steps at night in a cultivated field in 
Palestine. The painter’s object was to represent an enemy 
sowing tares ; and, instead of trusting only to the malignity of 
the countenance, he aided himself in the expression of his 
meaning by the use of symbolical accessories. 

Perhaps, however, the symbolical significance of accessories 
in themselves natural will appear clearer on a comparison of two 
pictures of the same subject. Nothing more solemn has ever 
been attempted by art than the representation of our Lord in 
the garden of Gethsemane. The mystery of that awful hour 
has been variously conceived by different artists, and their 
thoughts have been expressed with the help of conventional 
signs, and without it. To our modern eyes, pictures whose 
meaning is not dependent on such aid will seem the most 
appropriate. One of the most noted is that by Giovanni Bellini 
in the National Gallery. In the distance is the “multitude 
with swords and staves” coming over the Cedron. The three 
apostles lie asleep at the foot of a little hillock in the calm 
evening air. Every object is distinct, but the brightness of the 
day has gone, and all across the sky there is a 


“ Mournful light 
That broods above the fallen sun.” 


At the top of the hillock our Saviour kneels; His form dark 
against the glow of the west. His figure is firm, and the body 
erect. His head is thrown a little back, and His eyes are raised 
towards the angel who appears in the deep blue of the upper 
sky bearing the cup. His look is sad, with the sadness of one 
who is about to close a troubled life, and te bid farewell to his 
dearest friends. But it is much more like our Lord when He 


1 The picture obviously is not open to any objection as an attempt to 
‘* paint a parable.” The story of a parable may be painted as well as any 
other story, and there is no attempt to paint its teaching; for we cannot 
think that the suggestion of fiery wings which some critics have found in the 
curved rift in the clouds, or of cloven feet in the broad and ill-shapen feet of 
the man, was intended by the artist. Greek art, on the other hand, is in the 
extreme of this error. In pictures of the same parable in Eastern Churches, 
angels appear conducting the orthodox into paradise, and devils binding 
heretics with chains, and leading them down into hell. 
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said to His disciples, “ Let not your heart be troubled: .. . 
Peace I leave with you; my peace I give unto you,” than when 
“being in an agony, He prayed more earnestly, and His sweat 
was as it were great drops of blood falling down to the ground.” 

The real meaning of the scene is not even suggested by 
Bellini’s picture. Rembrandt has an etching of the same sub- 
ject, for which the reader may be referred to Mrs. Jameson and 
Lady Eastlake’s recent work. The buildings of Jerusalem are 
roughly sketched in the background ; in front, the forms of the 
sleeping apostles are barely indicated. Above them is the 
figure of the Saviour. He has lifted His hands in prayer, but at 
the moment chosen by the artist His whole frame seems about 
to give way; the hands, still clasped, are beginning to drop, the 
head falls a little on one side, and the few simple lines of the 
face are full of unutterable woe. The brow is rigid; the eyes 
firmly closed against any impression from without; the mouth 
drawn into a death-like stiffness. It would be a relief even to 
see those fixed lips tremble, but they cannot. The crowd who 
are to make Him captive issue from the city gate. Heavy 
clouds behind mass themselves in the shape of the cross, and 
the moon, far up in the sky, half hides her face behind them, as 
if fearing to look on. Something far greater than the fear of 
pain or the prospect of death is required to account for this in- 
tensity of suffering. It is the burden of the world’s sin which 
bows Him down, and which seems as if it would crush Him, 
but for the angel, who with strong arms, and with a look of the 
most fervent sympathy, bears up the sinking frame. There is 
no noise or tumult, no violent wringing of the hands; all the 
scene is quiet and subdued, majestic in its solemn stillness, but 
the more terribly poignant and to the quick. 

No one can doubt that Rembrandt’s is the truer conception. 
If the object of art be to please, such a subject may not be 
legitimate, but it is a commentary on the sacred text which we 
should all do well to ponder. 

Regarding the two pictures, however, as works of art, and 
applying them to the illustration of our subject, they suggest 
the question why Bellini placed the scene under a pensive 
evening sky, and Rembrandt in fitful moonlight? Not for 
historical reasons, for though it is clear that Bellini was histori- 
cally untrue, it is not equally clear that Rembrandt was histori- 
cally true. But each of them chose his accessories, because 
they were in harmony with the ground tone of feeling of his 
picture, accessories which themselves prompted the emotions 
which he desired to kindle, and made the mind of the spectator 
more impressible with the ideas which he intended to impart. 
This, however, means nothing more nor less than that they 
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obeyed that law of unity of feeling which governs every true 
work of art, whether the subject be historical or ideal, whether 
it be a landscape or a portrait, or an incident of human interest. 
This law is obeyed in poetry as well as in painting. A recent 
poem furnishes an apt illustration, in the description of Enoch 
Arden’s approach to his old home, where he is to learn the 
dreadful calamity which darkens the remainder of his days :— 


“ But homeward—home—-what home? had he a home? 
His home, he walk’d. Bright was that afternoon, 
Sunny but chill; till, drawn through either chasm, 
Where either haven open’d on the deeps, 

Roll’d a sea-haze and ’whelm’d the world in gray ; 
Cut off the length of highway on before, 

And left but narrow breadth to left and right 

Of wither’d holt or tilth or pasturage. 

On the nigh-naked tree the Robin piped 
Disconsolate, and thro’ the dripping haze 

The dead weight of the dead leaf bore it down : 
Thicker the drizzle grew, deeper the gloom ; 
Last, as it seem’d, a great mist-blotted light 
Flared on him, and he came upon the place.” 


Observe how the key-note of feeling which this symbolism is 
so aptly fitted to strengthen, is struck in the first line— 


“ But homeward—home—what home? had he a home? 
His home, he walk’d.” 


Thus it was no more the poet’s aim than the artist’s to repre- 
sent a scene by what was actually or probably visible in it. 
The poet as well as the artist chose his accessories with the 
view of deepening the impression of his central idea. And it 
is immaterial whether the subject be purely imaginary or 
historical, if, in the latter case, history is silent as to the 
accessories. 

The same limit, however, was not observed by the ancient 
painter. His object was to express spiritual feeling, and to stir the 
sympathy of the beholder. For this end he might legitimately 
employ many means which the modern painter would reject. 
The singleness of this aim also permitted him to reject much 
that the modern painter feels bound to observe. The glaring 
untruth of the accessories in a medieval picture, which is so sur- 
prising on a first acquaintance with ancient art, was no doubt 
mainly due to ignorance. The painters of those times knew 
little of the landscapes and costumes and manners of Eastern 
countries. In the imagination not only of the painter, but of 
the people also, the scenes of Scripture history were pictured 
just as if they had been enacted by persons of their own time 
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and country. But this disadvantage was not a very important one. 
Faith and love, doubt and hope, penitence and humility, are in 
no way dependent on any accessories of costume or of landscape. 
It is the deep spiritual meaning of the scene, not its appearance 
to the eye of the flesh, which the painter desired to seize, and 
this he was able to do, however his figures were clad, and what- 
ever skies were above them. Indeed, anything which by its 
novelty or curiosity diverted the attention from the central 
thought of the picture and its spiritual meaning, would have 
been a hindrance rather than a help to the spectator, while his 
understanding was assisted by the special significance of the 
symbols. So long, then, as art retained its single aim of spiritual 
expression, this untruth in the accessories was excusable, if not 
positively to be preferred to an accuracy of detail, which would 
have caught the eye and detained the attention. 

But this singleness of aim was gradually lost. The object of 
the artist ceased to be simply to express. It began to be limited 
by a condition: to express by means of the beautiful; just as in 
more modern times a new condition has been imposed upon it, 
namely, expression by means of the natural and probable. The 
change was inevitable. Love of beauty is the passion of the 
artist. It is present with him in all that he does. At length 
it becomes the object of his pursuit, and that more and more 
exclusively, while the expression of religious feeling gradually 
loses its place as the predominant motive. And so we find that 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, although they produced 
the greatest works of art the world has ever seen, and are dis- 
tinguished by the finest combinations of colour, the most noble 
flowing lines, the freest play of muscle, and the most perfect 
symmetry and proportion in arrangement, are yet characterized 
by frequent poverty of thought and coldness and unfitness of 
feeling. It is not that the subjects of Christian art are unworthy 
of the highest skill, or incapable of repaying the noblest efforts 
of genius; but spiritual insight, a true imaginative sympathy 
with saints and martyrs, an ardent and penetrating compre- 
hension of the scenes of the sacred story, are not to be attained 
without the most strenuous and undivided effort. And if the 
whole of a man’s strength be put forth, as in fact it was, in the 
production of the highest esthetic excellences, and the acquisi- 
tion and the use of the greatest mechanical skill, it is inevitable 
that the other object should be less strenuously pursued and 
less successfully accomplished. 

It is only by the total rejection of the theory of imitation, 
and by admission of the principle that the artist’s true aim is to 
express his thoughts concerning his subject, that the way can 
be prepared for any representation of the invisible, or indeed 
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any pictorial expression of thought about God. Subjects of this 
kind require the greatest delicacy and reverence in treatment, 
in order not to offend by their profanity. 1t was long before 
God the Father was ever represented in human form; and it is 
most interesting to trace the gradual movement of art from the 
reverence of her earlier periods to the daring imagination, we 
may even say the audacity, of her noon-day splendour. 

We cannot wonder at the apparent reluctance with which 
she has ventured on representations of the Divine Father. We 
are told that God made man in His own image, but the rever- 
ence of early art dared not make God in the image of man. 
With God the Son it was otherwise, for since He condescended 
to assume human flesh there was no impiety in representing 
Him as He once appeared to the eyes of men. John of Damas- 
cus, in the second of his famous Orations against Iconoclasm, 
expresses the feeling on the point entertained by the Church in 
the eighth century, or that section of it which retained its love 
for pictures and images. “ We should be in error,” he says, “ if 
we were to make an image of the invisible God, since that 
which is not of bodily nature, nor visible, and possesses neither 
outline nor shape, cannot be painted. We should be doing what 
is impious, if we thought that images of men made by our hands 
were gods, and paid them divine honours as gods. We admit, 
however, nothing of this kind. But since God, in His ineffable 
goodness, put on the flesh and appeared in the flesh on earth, 
and moved among men ; since He took upon Him our nature 
and the gross fabric of a material frame, and likewise the form 
and colour of flesh, we do no wrong when we make His image.” 
A human form is offered by Scripture to the artist who wishes 
to represent the Son of God. But the scriptural idea of Jehovah 
was a Being whose face no man might look upon and live. He 
was made known to man by His acts. It was not the face, the 
visible presence, but the hand of the Lord doing justice and 
mercy which men were permitted to behold. Hence, in art, the 
presence of the Divine Father is, up to the twelfth century, 
indicated exclusively by a hand, frequently with rays of light 
issuing from it. 

Sometimes the hand is entirely open, indicating the act of 
bestowing ; but it is more frequently displayed in the act of 
blessing. This is expressed in the Western Church by the ex- 
tension of the thumb and the first two fingers only. In the 
Eastern Church the sign was more complicated. The ordinary 
way of writing the name of Jesus Christ in Greek paintings is 
I-C* X-C * the first and last letters of each name ; and in the 
act of blessing, the fingers are bent as nearly as possible into 

* The old form of Sigma. 
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the form of those letters; the fore-finger extended, as I; 
the middle finger curved, as C ; the thumb crossed upon 
the third finger, to make X; and the little finger curved into 
another C. 

It was not till the thirteenth century that the artist departed 
from the reverential symbolism of the hand; but he did not at 
once advance to a delineation of the full figure. At first the 
face only, then the bust, and at last, but still rarely, the entire 
frame is represented. The artist’s meaning is sometimes indi- 
cated by a sign or inscription. If it is not, itis, at this period, 
difficult to pronounce certainly whether the Father or the Son 
is the subject intended. This is partly because the Son appears 
very frequently, especially in Eastern art, in scenes in which 
we should have expected to see the Father represented ; and 
partly because the Father and the Son were at that time made 
to appear of the same age and of similar features. Indeed, it 
seems probable that when first the artist ventured on a delinea- 
‘tion of God the Father in human form, he appropriated for that 
purpose the then recognised image of the Son. Afterwards, 
when men had become a little accustomed to the audacity of 
the idea, a special character is assigned to the lineaments of the 
Father. This process, too, was a gradual one. At first the 
only distinction was in more strongly marked features, appa- 
rently indicative of greater energy, and then in a difference of 
years, such as is suggested by the human relation of father and 
son. Had the liberty of the artist’s imagination never over- 
passed these limits we should have had little reason to com- 
plain. Whatever interpretation we may put on the words, 
“God made man in his own image,” it is probable that the 
artist felt that they sanctioned representations such as those we 
have just mentioned. But there was no such justification for 
images of the Divine Being decorated with the signs of human 
rank and dignity, with the imperial purple, or pontifical tiara, 
or kingly crown; and these violations of good taste, to give 
them no worse name, are frequent in the sixteenth century. 
Sometimes the desire of the artist to press as much of his 
reverence as possible into symbols of earthly dignity is gro- 
tesquely displayed. In the stained-glass windows of St. Martin- 
és-Vignes at Troyes, the Father is represented in Papal costume, 
but the tiara is composed not of three but of five crowns. To 
this quaint exaggeration of Papal dignity is added a certain 
infusion of kingly state, for all the crowns are decorated with 
floriations and flewrs-de-lis, like those of the French kings. This 
work belongs to the close of the sixteenth century. 

At all times, however, representations of the Father have 
been very few, compared with those of the Son. The causes 
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of this rarity are amply discussed by M. Didron. He summa- 
rizes them as follows :— 


“The first of these causes was probably the hatred felt by the 
Guostics for God the Father; the second, the dread which prevailed 
amongst the followers of Christ lest they should appear to recall the 
idea of Jupiter, or to offer a pagan idol to the adoration of ignorant 
Christians ; the third, that identical resemblance between the Father 
and the Son, which various texts of Holy Scripture appear to intimate ; 
the fourth, the incarnation of the Son, who is the Speech or Word of 
the Father; the fifth, the absence of any visible manifestation of 
Jehovah, a fact which is confirmed by various texts of Scripture ; the 
sixth and last, the difficulty all artists must have felt in imagining or 
executing so awful and sublime an image.” 


The second of these causes was far from imaginary. The 
character of Jupiter Tonans, the highest ideal of majesty and 
might, could hardly fail to be adopted, or more or less nearly 
approached by an artist who wished to embody the idea of 
deity in traits which would clearly not be mistaken for those of 
the Eternal Son. Buta much more active cause of the rarity 
of these representations was, no doubt, the inability of which 
all men must have been conscious to make any human form 
look divine. This task was not imposed upon them in repre- 
senting the Son, since we know that many men could look 
upon Him, as He appeared among them, without recognising 
in Him anything more than mortal ; but never, in all the course 
of sacred history, was Jehovah seen by the eye of man. There 
were many occasions on which His words were heard, or His 
angel appeared; but the visible presence of Jehovah on earth 
is never recorded, and the idea, indeed, is distinctly contra- 
dicted. No man had seen God at any time. 

The difficulty, however, might have been overcome, but for 
the fitness with which the Eternal Son may be represented as 
the Divine actor in almost all the scenes depicted by art. The 
immediate agent in the great act of creation is declared in the 
Nicene Creed, as well as in various passages of Holy Scripture, 
to have been the Son, the Word of God. The Angel of the 
Lord, who appears in so many scenes of the Old Testament, was 
considered to be the Son. Moreover, from the earliest ages, the 
worship of a “ crucified God” must have been such a rock of 
offence to unbelievers, as to have given rise to a habit in the 
Church of asserting in every way, in art, as well as by the 
tongue and the pen, that the Crucified One whom they wor- 
shipped was God indeed. 

These considerations appear to us to furnish the true reason 
why the representation of the Father so slowly comes into the 
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practice of art. But M. Didron thinks otherwise. He says, 
“ It was rather a feeling of resentment, a sentiment of hostility 
to strength and violence, by which art was deterred from 
attempting any representation of God the Father.” 

We could not accept the conclusion that art bore this testi- 
mony to the thoughts of men about God without regret. And 
the phenomenon so long survived the Gnosticism of which M. 
Didron considers it a symptom, that nothing but the most con- 
clusive evidence in art itself can support his position. Since, 
however, he argues the point laboriously and with some in- 
genuity, we feel bound to suggest considerations which affect 
the cogency of his reasoning. 

The grounds upon which his conclusion rests are the follow- 
ing :—First, That the Son, and even the Virgin, are put in the 
place of the Father; secondly, that the rank assigned to Him in 
early Christian monuments is not always the most honourable ; 
and, thirdly, that the part assigned to Him is occasionally un- 
dignified, and even cruel. 

The examples adduced by M. Didron in support of the last 
proposition do not appear to sustain it. On the capital of a 
pillar in Notre Dame du Port, at Clermont, God is represented 
as striking the guilty Adam with his clenched hand. How 
wanting in the sense of what is fitting in such representations 
the artist was, is shown by another figure in the same group,— 
that of an angel who seizes the offender by the beard and 
plucks it out. Again, in a manuscript adorned with miniatures, 
God is represented as expelling Adam and Eve from the garden 
with bow and arrow—a “motive” probably suggested by the 
Homeric scene of Apollo taking vengeance on the Greeks. Such 
instances, however, prove nothing; for unworthy conceptions 
are not confined to any single sphere of art. No subject, how- 
ever it may possess the imagination or captivate the affections 
of men, is wholly exempt from liability to inadequate, and even 
improper treatment. That instances are to be found in which 
the Divine Father has been represented in such a manner as to 
shock the feelings, does not prove that art has done this “of 
malice aforethought.” Her true sentiments are rather to be 
seen in the fear and trembling with which she has approached 
the subject, and the hesitating hand with which she has indi- 
cated that awful Presence. 

The only other examples cited by M. Didron are in a Psalter 
in the Imperial Library at Paris, of the close of the twelfth cen- 
tury, in which the Deity is often represented as holding in His 
hands a bow and arrows, spear, or sword. He gives a woodcut 
of one of them in which the bow and arrows and sword appear. 
This belongs to the 18th Psalm, and is relieved from the charge 
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of an irreverent intention by its apt illustration of the sacred 
text—a literal rendering of imagery very common among the 
miniaturists— 


“Yea, he sent out his arrows and scattered them. . . . 
He teacheth my hands to war, so that a bow of steel is broken by 
mine arms. 
Thou hast girded me with strength unto the battle ; 
It is God that avengeth me, and subdueth the people unto me.” 


With the view of illustrating his second proposition, that the 
rank assigned to God the Father in early Christian monaments 
is frequently not very honourable, M. Didron gives the follow- 
ing rules as to the arrangement of figures in art :-—— 

1. The left hand is inferior to the right. Christ is repre- 
sented enthroned, with the tables of the law resting on the ark 
of the covenant on His left, and the books written by His 
apostles on an altar on His right. 

2. The lower part is less honourable than the upper. 

3. The centre is more honourable than the circumference. 

In the vaulting of a cathedral, or the field of a rose-window, 
the centre is assigned to God or the Virgin Mary. Then come 
the different orders of angels, followed by the various ranks of 
saints. The order of the heavenly hierarchy is for the most 
part fixed, but the exceptions to it curiously illustrate the pre- 
sent rule. Thus martyrs generally rank next to apostles, and 
take precedence of confessors; but in the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame at Paris, where most honour was paid to intellectual 
services done to the Church, confessors take precedence of 
martyrs. 

In applying these rules to his argument, M. Didron brings in 
evidence the Cathedral of Notre Dame at Paris, and points out 
that the Father, represented in one case by the hand, in another 
by the face, is placed at the apex of the arch, on the exterior 
cordon of the vaulting, “ where it is exposed to all the injuries 
of rain and wind; while mere angels are placed in the inner 
cordons, and sheltered from the action of the weather;” and 
“God the Son, on the contrary, is placed in the interior, care- 
fully protected from the effects of rain and wind.” He adduces 
no case in which the Father is placed on the left when He might 
have been on the right; in the lower part when He might have 
been on the upper ; or in the circumference when He might have 
been in the centre; and we should draw an inference the very 
reverse of M. Didron’s, from the fact that these reverential sym- 
bols are placed in the most conspicuous position—the highest 
point of the exterior cordon, behind and below which all the 
other cordons range. 
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The most serious of M. Didron’s arguments, however, is that 
the Son, and even the Virgin, are often substituted for the Father 
in art. He appears to us, in his eagerness to establish his point, 
somewhat to overstate the frequency with which the Son is 
placed in positions which we should have expected to see occu- 
pied by representations of the Father. But, admitting that the 
practice was a common one, we need not infer from it the exist- 
ence of any such sentiment of hostility as M. Didron supposes. 
It was natural that the imagination of the artist should be more 
readily drawn to the figure of the Son; and it is not unnatural 
that his very anxiety to avoid anything that might shock the 
devoutest feeling, should lead him to represent the Father in 
the form of Him “who is the image of the invisible God.” 
“He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” “I and 
my Father are one.” He felt that such words as these‘yave a 
sanction to the substitution; and he hoped thereby to ap- 
proach nearer to such a representation of the Father as would 
‘commend itself to the love and reverence of all beholders, 
than he could if he attempted what he knew must end in 
failure, a pictorial representation of “the Eternal, Immortal, 
Invisible.” 

That the Virgin was ever admitted to the place of the Father, 
in art, would certainly be a significant discovery ; but we do 
not think it can be made out. M. Didron’s evidence of it is 
this: In the Eastern Church the forms of art are stereotyped, 
and there have long existed manuscripts of instructions to the 
painter for the representation of every scene of their religious 
art. For the subject of Moses and the burning bush, the fol- 
lowing directions are given: “Moses untying his sandals; 
around him, sheep; in front, a burning bush, in the midst and 
on the top of which is the Virgin holding her Child ; near her 
an angel looks towards Moses. On the other side of the bush 
Moses appears standing with one hand extended, and holding a 
rod in the other.” These directions have been obeyed not only 
in the East, but even in the West, where Byzantine influence 
has prevailed. They are followed in a sculpture on the northern 
gateway at Chartres; in a painting on wood wrongly attributed 
to King Réné; in miniatures in the Speculum Humane Salva- 
tionis, and other MSS.; in tapestry in the cathedral of Rheims, 
and elsewhere. It is clearly, therefore, a matter of some im- 
portance to discover their meaning. If this be a representation 
of God in the form of the Virgin, it is an effort of audacious 
profanity, without parallel in art; for M. Didron has no other 
argument. 

The sacred text shows us that for the pictorial representation 
of the event, the image of no Divine person is required :—“ And 
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the Angel of the Lord appeared unto him (Moses) in! a flame of 
fire out of the midst of a bush; and he looked, and, behold, the 
bush burned with fire, and the bush was not consumed. And 
Moses said, I will now turn aside, and see this great sight, why 
the bush is not burnt” (Exod. iii. 2, 3). It is clear from these 
words that Moses saw no angel, nothing but the flame and the 
bush ; and the voice came from the midst of the bush. Why, 
then, does the Virgin appear here at all, so many hundred years 
before her birth? The explanation of this difficulty is suggested 
by the inscription under the picture attributed to King Réné: 
“Rubrum quem viderat Moyses incombustum, conservatam 
agnovimus tuam laudabilem Virginitatem, Sancta Dei Genetrix.” 
There are verses to the same effect on the tapestry of Rheims. 
The bush which was in flames without ‘being consumed was in 
the Greek Church held to be a type, and even a proof, of the 
dogma that the mother of our Lord was a virgin mother. 
Aaron’s rod and Gideon’s fleece were regarded as having a 
similar significance. 

If the intention had been to delineate the historical scene, 
and the Virgin had been put in the place of the Deity, she 
would in all probability have held a scroll containing the words 
which Moses heard from the bush. But there is no scroll pro- 
ceeding either from the flame or from the hand of the Angel. 
The historical bearings of the scene are to the eye of the Greek 
Church so completely lost in its typical import, that everything 
is sacrificed to make that prominent. There is a legend attached 
to the Church of Notre Dame de 1’Epine at Chilons, which is 
curiously illustrative of this. On the Eve of the Annunciation, in 
one of the years of the fourteenth century,some shepherds, tending 
their flocks near Chalons, just before nightfall, saw a white thorn 
bush shining with a strange light; the shepherds, and it seems 
their flocks too, ran towards it, and there arose from the midst 
of the bush, which seemed to be in flames, a small statue of 
Mary holding Jesus in her arms. The church was built on the 
spot where the bush grew, to commemorate the event. It is 
said that the identical statue is there still; and at the end of 
the apse there is a painted window, representing the bush in 
flames and Mary in the midst. The townspeople of Chilons, 
the peasants, the shepherds, and even the sheep, are on their 
knees before the bush. 

In the porch of the great church at the Monastery of Chilin- 
dari, on Mount Athos, there is a fresco representing Gideon 
squeezing his fleece ; and in the fleece, just as in the miraculous 


1 That is, in the form, not, in the midst, of a flame. The appearance was 
that of a flame, the actual presence that of the Angel. This is clear from 
what follows. 
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thorn of Chalons, there appears a small image of the Virgin, 
white as the fleece itself. It cannot be urged that the Virgin is 
here substituted for the Divine Being. 

It may be thought strange that in the picture of the type, 
the thing typified should be painted. We might have expected 
that familiarity with the intention of these typical forms would 
have made any explanation of them unnecessary; just as by 
the sign of the lamb, the fish, or the cross, Christ was under- 
stood, God the Father by the hand, or the Holy Spirit by the 
dove; so we might have thought that this doctrine would have 
been more appropriately taught by representations of the burn- 
ing bush, of Aaron’s rod, or of Gidcon’s fleece, alone, than by 
the pictorial presence of the Virgin herself. But with the 
Greeks it was not so. They are ever reaching forward, even in 
art, from the sign to the thing signified. And this tendency of 
theirs is aided by their habit of personification of abstract ideas. 
_ A Greek ms. of the ninth century, in the Imperial Library at Paris, 
furnishes some curious instances of this. There is a picture of 
Nathan before David; but the historical fact yields in import- 
ance to the ideal significance of the scene, and instead of leay- 
ing the beholder to draw his own lesson, an allegorical figure, 
recognised by her name, Metanoia, written above, teaches the 
lesson of penitence by her bowed head and tearful eye, and the 
sobs rising in her throat. So while he tends his flocks on the 
slopes around Bethlehem, we are not allowed to forget the 
heavenly presence that is with him; as he sings his divine 
songs, a figure of the melody which Heaven had put in his 
heart sits by his side ; as he smites the lion and the bear, 
the might with which Heaven nerves his arm stands with 
encouraging gesture behind. So it is in the Greek representa- 
tions of the parables; and here the principle is often stretched 
even further ; for not only is the interpretation of the parable 
brought prominently into the picture, but the parable itself 
(as that of the tares, referred to above), so far as it appeals to 
the imagination, is often wholly excluded. 

We are compelled, then, to dissent from Mr. Didron’s conclu- 
sion that art displays anything like hostility towards the First 
Person of the Trinity. There is abundant reason to explain the 
rarity of these representations without resorting to any such 
painful supposition. Indeed the testimony of art seems to lead 
to the opposite conclusion. _ It shows that the name of the 
Father has been hallowed. It has been named with fear cer- 
tainly, but with no unloving fear. The fault which we have to 
find is rather that of over familiarity in dealing with so awful 
a subject. 

The obstacles which checked the pictorial representation of 
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God the Father for so many centuries, existed, though with a 
lower degree of force, in the case of the Holy Spirit. For 
although He never appears in person to man in all sacred his- 
tory, nevertheless Scripture provides a symbol which art could 
not reject. Hence at every period of Christian art a white dove 
has been the recognised representative of the Divine Spirit— 
white to indicate the light, which is in art a perpetual attribute 
of Deity. There is, however, a curious exception to this rule in 
the case of a manuscript of the thirteenth century. Here the 
Spirit of God, moving upon the face of the waters before the 
creation of light, is painted as black as the formless earth. A 
French miniature of the same period represents the Spirit as the 
breath (wvedua) of the other Divine Persons. The Father and 
Son sit opposite to one another. The Spirit, in the form of a 
dove, hovers between with extended wings, their tips touching 
the lips of each figure, “proceeding from the Father and the 
Son” like breath. 

The Third Person of the Trinity is depicted as a dove, not 
only on all occasions in history on which He has assumed that 
form, but also in representations of the day of Pentecost. The 
dove likewise appears hovering over the heads of prophets, and 
even of saints of post-apostolic times. 

Up to the tenth century, the Third Person of the Trinity 
was indicated by this sign only; but from that time forward 
He is also represented in human form,—at first, as a man of 
mature years only, but afterwards in every stage of life from 
infancy to old age. It should be observed, however, that in 
representations of the Trinity, if the Three Persons are not of 
the same age, the Son or the Spirit, or both, are younger than 
the Father; never the reverse. In this case the idea of the 
filiation of the Son and the procession of the Spirit, is sug- 
gested; if there is no difference in years, the equality and 
co-eternity of the Three Persons of the Trinity. 

There is frequently found a very remarkable literal rendering 
of a prophecy of Isaiah, in the representation of Christ sur- 
rounded by seven doves, sometimes one of them only, some- 
times all of them having the nimbus. These represent the 
seven spirits which, it has been believed, were signified by the 
words of the prophecy, “The Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon 
him, the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the spirit of 
counsel and might, the spirit of knowledge and piety; and the 
fear of the Lord shall fill him.”? 


1 Isaiah xi. 2, 3.—So in the Septuagint and the Vulgate. Our version is 
slightly different : ‘‘ The Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him, . . . the 
spirit of knowledge and of the fear of the Lord; and shall make him of 
quick understanding in the fear of the Lord.” Our version follows the 
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If there has been any hesitation or coldness in the representa- 
tion of the other persons of the Trinity, this appears in the 
strongest light by contrast with the abundantly frequent, and, 
if we may so say, the affectionate treatment of the subject of 
Christ the Son. The story of His life furnishes the most impor- 
tant subjects of Christian painting and sculpture; but art has 
ventured to depict scenes which the human eye has never 
beheld: the Word creating the world, speaking to men, in- 
spiring prophets ; the Son taking counsel with the Father, sent 
on His mission to the earth, descending into Hades, rising from 
the tomb, returning again to the skies, welcomed at the right 
hand of the Father, and at length appearing as the Judge of 
all mankind. 

In all these scenes our Lord appears in art in human form. 
It is, however, worthy of remark that the same ancient rever- 
ence which indicated the presence of the Father by a hand, and 
_ that of the Holy Spirit by a dove, likewise forbade any realistic 
representation of the Son, even when He wore human flesh. 
Hence during the first ten centuries He appears in ideal form, 
youthful and beardless. Like the ever young gods of Greece, 
years and sorrow make no impression on Him. He appears thus, 
not only when seated at the Father’s right hand, or when per- 
forming some great act of Divine power, but in the scenes of His 
humiliation and death, and even on the cross. This notion of the 
ideal perfection of the youthful form is illustrated by a bas- 
relief of the translation of Elijah on one of the ancient sarco- 
phagi. The venerable prophet, as he rises to heaven in the 
chariot of fire, and leaves earth and all its painful weari- 
ness below, is represented young and smooth of cheek. So 
was our Saviour. The practice, however, began to die out in 
the eleventh century; and during the period of transition the 
works of the same artist sometimes show the different mean- 
ing attached to the two styles of representation. The two 
following subjects, from the carved ivory covers of a manu- 
script, furnish an example. On one side, our Saviour is on the 
cross, suffering mortal pains, and bending towards His mother, 
who, with the apostle John, stands below. His divinity is 
declared by iconographic signs, and the sun and moon are re- 


Hebrew in repeating the expression, “ The fear of the Lord.” This word is 
in the Septuagint translated first evoeBela, and then PoBds Geov, while pictus 
and timor Domini represent it in the Vulgate. Except in this point, the 
Septuagint and the Vulgate are closer to the Hebrew in their rendering of 
the passage than our version. The variation may have arisen from a desire 
to make up the perfect number, Seven. Its adoption in art was probably 
not independent of its consistency with the text of the Apocalypse, which 
describes ‘the Lamb, having seven horns and seven eyes, which are the 
seven spirits of God.” 
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presented as bowing before Him, but He is still suffering mortal 
sorrow, and accordingly He is represented as a man of middle 
age, worn and wounded. On the other side, He is already 
victorious over death and the grave; He sits on a throne in 
the midst of an aureole, with the symbols of the four evange- 
lists round Him. His right hand is lifted in benediction ; in 
the left is a scroll; and a book rests on His knees. Here, 
therefore, He appears youthful and beardless, and with no 
marks of weariness or woe. 

After the twelfth century, the youthful form is very rare. 
The face of Christ becomes more sad; He has now made ac- 
quaintance with grief. Happier incidents are rarely sought by 
the artist; and while He is represented in the scenes of His 
sharpest suffering on earth as the Man of Sorrows, He appears 
in the skies as the Judge of all mankind, the Rex tremenda 
Majestatis of the Dies Ire. 

Notwithstanding the natural attraction to the human form 
in representations of the Second Person of the Trinity, art has 
admitted other signs also into her service. According to the 
symbolism of the Mosaic law, by the descriptions of the Pro- 
phets, by the declaration of the Baptist, and in the imagery of 
the Apocalypse, Christ was the Lamb of God ; and this symbol 
of a lamb is in very frequent use in art. It is often borne in 
the arms of the Baptist, who always points to it with the finger. 
And whatever the surroundings may be, it is adorned with the 
cruciform nimbus, and it often bears the resurrection cross. 
The Lamb of the Apocalypse is different. Its distinguishing 
marks are the seven horns and seven eyes; and whatever the 
position of the Lamb may be, they are so placed that all of 
them may be visible. Thus, in a French miniature of the 
thirteenth century, there is an apocalyptic Lamb with its side 
to the spectator. The seven horns are in a row at the top of 
the head; one eye is in the ordinary position, and the six 
others are in two rows down the same side of the neck. Be- 
low them all, at the side of the chest, is the wound of the spear, 
with blood streaming from it. 

There were many other ways of representing Christ, but it 
is unnecessary to make further allusion to them, as they are 
fully and admirably set forth in the recent work of Mrs. Jame- 
son and Lady Eastlake. 

All these details, however, show that the productions of the 
Christian artist make a strong claim on our attention of a nature 
collateral to their purpose, and in a great measure independent of 
their value as examples of art. Art has done much more than 
please and purify the esthetic faculties of men. The works of 
the painter and the sculptor, the enamellist and the miniaturist, 
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form a most valuable historical record. There is no careful 
statement of doctrine, no ill-concealed desire to place a cherished 
dogma in the most favourable light. The teaching is uncon- 
scious, unconscious as the revelation of the habits and civilisa- 
tion of remote periods, which is made to us in their language. 
Medizeval art bears witness to changes in the minds of men from 
gladness to gloom, from reverence to audacity, or from faith to 
scepticism, just as the boulders on the lower Alps testify to the 
enormous glaciers which once covered their sides. But her 
glory is in the instruction which she has given, and which she 
still gives to the devout. She preaches sermons to the eye more 
eloquent than those which are heard with the ear. And by 
giving heed to these lessons, we may appropriate to our own 
use the united conceptions of successive ages of the Church, and 
thus arrive at a more complete comprehension of every incident 
of sacred story, and a more thorough appreciation of the moving 
thoughts and feelings of men, who, while they were of like 
passions with ourselves, yet attained an eminence of piety and 
vigour of faith which seem to place them beyond our reach. If 
these things be so, the works of the medieval masters, whatever 
may be said of their conventionalism or their unrealism, cannot 
be unworthy of a patient study. 
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Art. VII.—1. Discorso del Senatore Marchese. Gualterio nella 
seduta del 2 Dicembre 1864, sul Progetto de Legge per il tras- 
Jerimento della Capitale a Firenze. Favale & Cie. 

2. La Translation de la Capitale et la Convention du 15 Sep- 
tembre. Discours du Chevalier Bon-compagni. Turin, 1864. 


THERE are events ina people’s history which bear upon their 
face the features of capital turning-points, as strikingly as in 
an individual’s life certain years are stamped with the indelibly 
impressive marks of epochs. The instinctive effect of both is 
alike on those who experience them. On finding itself in the 
actual presence of such moments of weight, the mind is forcibly 
impelled to pause and ponder—to look back inquiringly at the 
extent of ground that has been travelled over, and then to 
consider anxiously what may remain to be encountered in the 
future. Such pregnant instances irresistibly suggest taking 
a survey; for by no other process than that of measuring the 
relative strength of the difficulties already contended against, 
and of the force already brought to bear thereon, can we obtain 
some trustworthy clues to the perplexities that may be anti- 
cipated, and to the probabilities of their being successfully dealt 
with. In presence of a future that darkly advances forcing on 
us a deep feeling of its weightiness, it is impossible not to turn 
for guidance to the lights of experience and practical facts. It 
is at a moment inviting such review—a moment plainly mark- 
ing the sharp passage between two most important periods in 
her political life—that Italy has arrived, by the transfer of the 
seat of Government away from the city and the province that 
served as the cradle for her national infancy. As long as Italy 
continues to exist as one State, the step so taken must prove a 
memorable era in her destinies and her progress, marking the 
stride made from the sprawling condition of babydom into the 
organic shape assumed by boyhood growing strong. Italy has 
entered upon her teens—a term in life exposed to many perils, 
fraught with many risks. What then are the chances that 
Italy will survive the dangers that she has thus made herself 
liable to encounter? The question is one which every person 
must be asking himself who takes the remotest interest in the 
politics of our times; for however varied are the sympathies of 
men in the great interests at stake, all acknowledge the Italian 
revolution to be the most startling event of our day, and all 
therefore watch its course intently from their point of view. On 
all sides, therefore, speculation has been intensely stimulated to 
estimate the practical consequences that will flow from the 
measure that has been ventured upon. Is this an exercise of 
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legitimate effort, imposing none but a wholesome strain on the 
body politic, and therefore conducive to its progress in strength ? 
Or is this one of those premature acts of indulgence, that, being 
beyond the years of this body politic, are mere acts of precocious 
license which must open the door to a burst of wild excesses, 
that cannot but drain the constitution, and hurry the youthful 
system into an early decline? This is the question which 
people have been eagerly canvassing, and which, in our turn, 
we propose to consider in this paper. By plucking the seat of 
government out of Piedmont, and pitching it in Tuscany, has 
Italy gained or lost in her powers for coping with the difficul- 
ties and dangers inherent in the task she has taken in hand of 
consolidating her political conformation? Does a careful survey 
of the elements at work in the Peninsula, warrant the inference 
that this measure has been productive of a disturbance of forces 
that will materially weaken the capacity of the Italians to 
master those obstacles which they must master, if they are to 
succeed in securing the final establishment of their country, by 
its being calculated to foment intestine passion, which will 
break up that remarkable and spontaneous unity of action that 
has been hitherto so astonishing a feature in the Italian revo- 
lution? In short, does Italy wear merely the false mask of 
progress, behind which there is gathering a tainted mass of 
decomposing virus, which will infallibly inundate the whole 
system, and thus destroy an union which is too recent to have 
any cohesive force of its own ? 

It would be a work of pure supererogation to dilate upon the 
foundation there is for ascribing real gravity to the situation 
produced by the sudden changes that have been decreed in 
Italy. The very child that runs can read the signs of serious- 
ness upon the aspect of affairs, and experience the sensation of 
being under an atmosphere heavy with weighty contingencies. 
We have no need to be told that the position of the moment is 
felt to be attended with anxieties; what we would care to be 
informed of is the exact nature of the perils that inspire anxiety, 
whether they are created by the new organization just adopted, 
or are of an old origin ; and if so, then whether there be ground 
for assuming that the force of these perils will derive intensity 
from the political conditions that have been inaugurated by the 
dethronement of Piedmont and the Piedmontese from the proud 
position which they have heretofore held in the hierarchy of 
Italian provincialisms. The dangers which Italy has cause 
to apprehend are of two distinct kinds, and proceed therefore 
from two distinct sources. With the one kind we are not called 
upon to occupy ourselves. It comprises the dangers that can 
descend upon Italy from abroad. By their nature these do not 
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admit being reduced to certainties and necessities, for they 
depend on conditions always liable to accidental modifications, 
and especially on the exercise of a prudence which can dissipate 
in an incalculable degree menacing elements of this order. There 
is no absolute necessity that Italy must come in collision with 
Austria within a given time, and still less is there an absolute 
necessity why Austria must fall upon Italy, unless she be im- 
prudently provoked to do so by the latter? Dangers under this 
head cannot therefore be considered as absolute and unavoid- 
able. Rashness can conjure these up, while one individual’s 
adroitness is often enough to get rid of them. Not so is it with 
angry elements dwelling within the system. No expenditure 
of dexterity will contrive to avoid ultimate collision with ele- 
ments of antagonism and dissension that have once taken root 
in the body. Either the constitution must silently absorb and 
throw these off, or there must ensue violent throes and crises. 
One or the other must happen, for it is an indispensable con- 
dition of existence to grapple with the unwholesomeness that 
may be lodged within the system. This must be got rid of, or 
in its turn it will ruin the constitution. Should it therefore 
appear that the state of things created by the recent changes in 
Italy has swollen inward elements of opposition in the country, 
and lowered the force for grappling with these, then we should 
have to conclude that the chances for the consolidation of a 
large Italian State have been impaired by what has happened. 
The internal elements of opposition wherewith the unitarian 
movement in Italy cannot fail to have to deal, and which, as 
internal, are necessarily exposed to be affected by a measure of 
strictly internal bearing, may be classed under the following 
heads :—-I. Local feelings of provincial and municipal jealousies. 
II. The outlawry in the Neapolitan provinces. JII. The Roman 
problem, which must be subdivided into a narrow question of 
mere local aptitude, confined solely to asconsideration of practical 
difficulties, in the way of providing an appropriate establish- 
ment for two distinct authorities within one city; and into a 
religious question of wide range, directly connected with the 
grave problem of the relations which should exist between 
Church and State—with the peculiar interests involved by the 
Pope’s unique position, and affecting in countless ways the 
many chords in the human heart which are attached to religious 
scruples. Within these categories lie the real difficulties which 
the Italian unitarians cannot avoid having to contend against. 
All else is accidental, and not of native growth; but these, in so 
far as they exist, spring out of the natural conditions of the 
subject-matter under treatment; and those who have undertaken 
to deal with this, must make up their minds that they will have 
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to deal with these difficulties. Let us examine then their nature, 
and see how far the transfer from Turin to Florence of the 
seat of Government can affect them, either for better or worse. 


I. The jealous feelings supposed to animate the many ancient 
and proud municipalities of Italy, have been all along paraded, by 
those who are averse to the unification of that country, as the 
rock whereon that project must go to wreck. It is certain that 
the past history of Italy would seem to justify such an opinion. 
But the facts of the last five years have signally confuted these 
sinister prognostications, so as not only to inflict bitter disappoint- 
ment on the enemies of an united Italy, but to surprise even those 
who were disposed to rely on an improved political feeling in the 
people. Still, it was the opinion of many persons that the con- 
cord and hearty acquiescence in the new order of things, which 
have so remarkably distinguished the proceedings of the Italians 
since 1859, was not of an enduring nature, inasmuch as it 
rested on a sense of provisional necessity. The dread of im- 
pending Austrian restoration was supposed to be the sole motive 
which for the moment made the populations pull together 
cordially until they felt themselves relieved from the detested 
contingency, while the general acquiescence in a Government 
vested in the House of Savoy, and seated in Piedmont, was 
assumed to be due only to a sense that the situation of the 
moment imperatively commanded strength to be husbanded 
and recruited, in order to accomplish national independence by 
plucking Rome out of the grasp of priestly rule. According to 
this view, the unitarian feeling is essentially ephemeral and 
deceptive in its nature, proceeding from calculation inspired by 
political eraft. The Union was represented as merely a means 
adopted towards an end, this end being the establishment of 
free government in Italy—the emancipation from foreign rule. 
This goal once attained, then the feelings, now supposed to be 
suppressed artfully, but with painful effort, would burst forth 
with irresistible force, and the pent-up passions of municipal 
pride, of provincial susceptibilities, now fretting at the curb set 
upon them, would run their free course, and constitute a federal 
Italy. It may be fearlessly asserted that nothing could ever 
have been invented to apply a more crucial test to this theory 
of angrily chafing local feelings ready to burst forth on the 
first occasion, than the circumstances which attended the re- 
moval of the capital from Turin to Florence. There was not a 
circumstance wanting that could provoke and stimulate the 
peculiar irritation which we were asked to believe existed so 
largely. In the first place, the people were taken quite aback 
by the announced measure. Thus it came on them not only 
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without preparation, but under conditions to give a shock to 
feelings they had been stimulated to cherish. Rome as the 
metropolis, had become the accepted cry of all Italian Liberals, 
the current formula of all political parties in the Peninsula. 
In the fixed gaze on Rome as the point on which to march, 
public attention had utterly lost sight of the possibility of pre- 
viously removing from Turin to some other spot the seat of 
Government. Therefore, when the surprise occurred, it came, 
in a manner, to dash a sudden sensation of chilling disappoint- 
ment over excited feelings, and at the same time directly to 
provoke an outburst of dormant rivalries and jealousies. For 
to the claims of Rome all Italian populations had in a concert 
proclaimed their deference; but no public feeling had been 
awakened in regard to the pre-eminence of any other city; and 
what could be more natural—when the stereotyped programme 
was to be unexpectedly departed from—than that some dis- 
cussions should arise amongst the many illustrious cities with 
which Italy is studded, as to the superiority of their individual 
claims and position for metropolis ? 

Surely there never could be a subject more legitimately cal 
culated to inspire at least some debate. For were there not, at 
all events, the two splendid cities of Milan and Naples—the 
one illustrious with proud associations, the other still palpitat- 
ing with the fresh self-sacrifice of its royal rank, which not only 
might have been expected to dispute the title of Florence to 
precedence, but were in recognised possession of such striking 
eminence, and of such natural advantages, as to bring their 
names of a necessity at once to mind, when it became a ques- 
tion of pitching upon an appropriate site for a new capital ? 
Every existing circumstance thus seemed to concur against the 
possibility of a selection under the most favourable conditions 
being acquiesced in cordially by the nation, much more so 
when this selection was arrived at without the nation being 
consulted, and in the always unpopular mystery of a diplo- 
matic transaction. Yet the selection made for the nation by 
its statesmen was not only ratified by the bulk of the people, 
but in spite of incidents specially calculated to foment a sense 
of local pride, no sound of protest could be extracted by some 
mischievous agitators from the communities, whose natural feel- 
ings might have been expected to be particularly predisposed 
to wounded susceptibility. In our opinion, it is difficult to 
over-estimate the political self-restraint which was shown by 
the Italians on this occasion, and especially by the Liberal party 
in the city of Naples. Also, amongst the repeated disappoint- 
ments which the Reactionists have met with, none has been 
bitterer than what they experienced in the signal failure at this 
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conjuncture of the anticipations they had so confidently in- 
dulged in. What then happened at Naples deliberately, on 
reflection, and amidst the most powerful incentives to dash 
wildly along a course of disaffected irritation, is an example of 
calm self-possession in a critical moment, pregnant with in- 
struction, and meriting serious consideration. 

The town of Naples was undisguisedly hostile to the adminis- 
tration. The shrill tongue of stricture rang loudly and vehe- 
mently in all classes against the men and the measures of 
Government. The spirit of opposition luxuriated in a chorus 
of biting complaint at the incapacity, the follies, the clique- 
temper of those who had been governing Naples for Victor 
Emmanuel. This had gone so far, that on a recent occasion 
it was enough for a man “to have received a well-deserved repri- 
mand at the hands of his official superiors to make him an 
object of popularity-—a favourite candidate. Go where you 
would in Naples amongst Liberals, and you could not escape 
hearing long indictments against the mismanagement of which 
the new governors were guilty. Moreover, in Naples it is no 
secret that the revolution had been the work of a minority, a 
minority superior in intelligence and energy, but still weak 
when counted by heads in the mass of the population, and now, 
it might have been anticipated, still further weakened by divi- 
sion ; while the Reactionists were supposed to have grown in 
strength by organization, and by defections through dissatisfac- 
tion at the proceedings of Government. Nor can it be denied 
that the apparent temper of Naples did seem to warrant an out- 
burst of angry feeling. Most certainly the opposition to the 
administration was so general, that the triumphant return of 
extreme politicians at the communal elections took no one by 
surprise. And yet in this city, seemingly brimful of intense 
disaffection, flowing over with clamorous complaint, beset by 
noisy demagogues, and played upon by plotting intriguers, 
the sudden announcement that the men whose administra- 
tive incapacities were bitterly reviled every day, had deter- 
mined in secret council to elevate Florence to the prominent 
station amongst Italian cities, was received with cordial and 
confirmed assent by all who advocated the cause of Italian revo- 
lution. The effect produced by the tidings of the municipal irri- 
tation at Turin was marvellous. Instantly it had been learned 
that at Turin the people had been hurried into lamentable de- 
monstrations of anger at the transfer of the capital, then, as if 
sobered by a cold shiver of alarm for the safety of a dear object, all 
those politicians who the day before had been hotly fighting 
with each other, but who concurred in a heart-felt aversion to 
Bourbon reaction, dropped their party cries and party purposes, 
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and, declaring that the moment demanded union amongst all who 
really wished to see Italy one, publicly co-operated together to 
make an impressive demonstration in this sense. The result was 
a memorable gathering, by public call, of as many thousands as 
could press within the winter theatre of the Villa Reale, who were 
addressed, in the same strain of earnest moderation, by men so 
far asunder in ordinary politics as the Conservative Settembrini 
and the fiery Radical Nicotera. Not a word was breathed that 
day which was marked with an accent of discord or wounded 
susceptibility. Even Count Ricciardi, who with Quixote-like 
pertinacity has wearied Parliament by his interminable advo- 
cacy of the claims of Naples for capital, announced that under 
the critical circumstances which menaced the country, he would 
sacrifice his darling hobby. 

Now this coalition was not the work of surprise operating 
through the contagious intoxication of enthusiastic transports. 
It was the result of reflection and wise instinct on the part of 
men who. had acquired practical experience, and retained a 
warm and intelligent love for the great cause they had origi- 
nally embarked in, in the midst of the party contests into 
which many of them, as for instance Nicotera, have plunged 
so deeply and so eagerly. What happened on this occasion 
afforded conclusive evidence that the minority which brought 
about the transformation in Naples, and may be said by a 
coup de main to have imposed a new organization, held firmly 
together to protect their work in a critical moment, and sank 
all the differences which appeared to divide them so widely 
amongst themselves the instant they were aware of a risk 
menacing seriously the creation they had contributed to produce. 
It appears to us that here we have a complete confutation of 
the assertion that all over Italy there is a powerful element of 
reaction against the introduced form of unification amongst the 
very instruments that had promoted its establishment, and 
which is panting to exhibit its formidable strength; for it is 
notorious that Naples (we mean the city) is emphatically the 
weak spot of Italy, where faction and intrigue luxuriate in 
rankest growth, where, partly from natural licentiousness of 
tongue, partly from the real mistakes committed by the admini- 
stration, complaint and dissatisfaction have been most rife, and 
where, consequently, it is admitted on all hands that we must 
look for the most decided elements of disaffection and reaction 
in the Peninsula. If, therefore, at a conjuncture when every 
circumstance conspired to make a display of such elements safe 
and easy, no serious symptom of a wish to see their work undone 
has been manifested at Naples amongst the parties that carried 
through the revolution, we shall be justified in setting down as 
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a baseless delusion, the notion of a strong impulse to return 
back upon the past being ready to explode in those other por- 
tions of Italy which have never been supposed to have con 
tracted a spirit of irritation at all equal in active intensity to 
that which has been confidently assumed to animate the in- 
habitants of the city of Naples. In presence of these facts we 
are warranted, therefore, in setting down as an exaggera- 
tion the assertion that, in the portions of Italy recently united 
under the sway of Victor Emmanuel, there is fermenting a 
strong and general spirit of discontent at the particular process 
of fusion to which they have been subjected, and, above all, in 
rejecting the idea that the selection of Florence for the capital 
has had the effect of introducing a powerful element of fresh 
irritation. 

But if we thus have grounds for disbelieving in the existence 
of an active current of reaction against their own work, in the 
populations of those provinces that gave themselves recently to 
the House of Savoy, can we hesitate to admit that a new 
danger has been created for the unity of Italy, by the declared 
rupture of that ancient loyalty which bound the people of 
Piedmont to their sovereign, and put at the service of the 
Italians an invaluable element of matured discipline and soldier- 
like force? It would be absurd to deny that the rapid success 
which attended the transformation of Italy, has been mainly 
due to the effective organization and manly qualities of the 
Piedmontese. It would be as absurd to deny that a serious danger 
might be apprehended from the awakening of an active spirit 
of disaffection to the Italian monarchy in the populations of 
ancient Piedmont. If the transfer of the seat of Government 
away from Turin has been really productive of an intense feel- 
ing of irritation, that will make the Piedmontese as generally 
and actively disloyal as the Highlanders once were to the 
House of Hanover, or the Catalonians to the King of Spain, 
then, undoubtedly, a very grave danger has been called into 
existence. What has happened at Turin is indeed very much 
to be deplored, but we are unable to ascribe to it consequences 
of such magnitude. The outburst which occurred was the ex- 
pression of the specifically Piedmontese aristocracy, and of a 
specifically Turinese municipalism. Now the old Piedmontese 
aristocracy, as a body, has all along stood moodily aloof from 
the reforming policy inaugurated by Charles Albert, and which 
has ended in making Victor Emmanuel King of Italy. The 
whole revolution has been extremely distasteful to its haughty 
disdain for democracy, and priest-ridden temper. With some 
signal exceptions, the Piedmontese aristocracy has taken no 
part in promoting the great measures that modified the Consti- 
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tution of the country. In its judgment Count Cavour was a 
demagogue and a renegade from his order. Now this aristocracy, 
which has all along gnashed its teeth in anger at every measure 
that has been a step in advance, has again manifested its 
spirit of opposition—a spirit now indeed exhibited in a more 
violent manner than on former occasions, but in itself not 
new. Still we are told that the kind of irritation which 
has seized this body is marked by a serious feature hereto- 
fore wanting. It is affirmed that the rage of the Piedmon- 
tese aristocracy has made them lose their personal affections 
for the House of Savoy so entirely, as to make them ready 
to engage in active disloyalty. If we were to believe these 
representations, the temper is such, that for the sake of pun- 
ishing Victor Emmanuel, every chance of insurrection would 
be embraced, even though it were for the avowed purpose of 
converting Piedmont into a French department. If this were 
correct we should indeed have here to deal with a novel ele- 
ment, for the Piedmontese nobility has ever been an essentially 
soldierly body, which, irrespective of political principles, has 
never failed on the outbreak of war to evince stout patriotism. 
But we are quite at a loss to detect any evidence in support of 
such an opinion. The testimony of the past seems to point 
conclusively to the contrary inference. The breach between the 
Crown and the aristocracy was quite as wide when the Con- 
stitution was granted, and the King surrounded himself with 
advisers from the middle classes; and yet at that time the un- 
disguised discontent of the nobility showed no tendency to 
deepen into treason. What we anticipate is, that for some 
time this aristocracy will stand angrily aloof from the Court, as 
it has often done before, only that its sulkiness, instead of 
wearing the expression of a simply political, will contract that 
of a territorial complexion. The aristocracy will try to make 
its private spleen figure as the representative of an indignant 
Piedmont, just as formerly the Genoese aristocracy affected to 
represent the wounded feelings of the republic by staying away 
from the Court at Turin. Yet the little Piedmont successfully 
defied the moody hostility of these proud aristocrats; and why 
should we have reason to anticipate that the Italian monarchy 
will have greater difficulty in dealing with the splenetic 
humours of the Piedmontese nobles ? 

Probably it will be answered that a valid reason is to be 
found in the fact that the anger of the aristocracy is no longer 
merely its own, but has been shown by events to coincide 
with the pervading feeling of Piedmont. We believe this as- 
sumption to rest on the grave mistake of identifying Turin 
with Piedmont. In the capital there has been and still is 
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great irritation at the transfer of the seat of Government. The 
irritation, not astonishing under all circumstances, has been un- 
doubtedly stimulated by the agitating manceuvres of the aris- 
tocratic party, which found a happy field in the consciousness 
of the Turinese that their city possesses none of the natural 
advantages which always secured to Florence and Naples the 
certainty of prosperity, independently of their being the resi- 
dences of Courts. But let us go into the other towns of Piedmont, 
and we shall find that the same feeling of irritation does not 
extend to these; a point whereof conclusive proof is afforded 
by the marked contrast between their attitude at Turin, and 
the absence of demonstrations in any one town of Piedmont in 
sympathy with those that occurred in Turin. The old capital 
alone has manifested passionate anger at what has been decreed, 
but Piedmont at large has not participated in these ebullitions. 
The truth of our assertion is irrefutably established by an 
analysis of the opposition recorded in Parliament to the Con- 
vention. Other than those who, as determined members of the 
Radical party, were on principle adverse to every ministerial 
measure, we find in the opposition division list of the Deputies 
hardly any of the men of Piedmontese origin who have attained 
to political distinction. In the Senate, some Piedmontese of 
eminence, like Ponza di San Martino, did indeed protest 
vehemently against the policy of the measure, but the Senate also 
notoriously comprises many reactionary elements in its parent 
stock, of purely Piedmontese creation. In the Lower House, 
the Piedmontese Deputies, who figured as the violent opponents 
of the Convention, were without exception men of no parlia- 
mentary standing, and connected with Turin by ties of interest 
and profession, like the lawyer Boggio, who made himself the 
mouthpiece of this municipal clique. It is needless to remind 
the reader that the majority of the Cabinet which defended 
before Parliament the treaty concluded by its predecessors in 
office, consisted of Piedmontese. No less significant is the 
course pursued by M. Rattazzi. M. Rattazzi is a man who has 
acquired the position of an influential politician. He has gained 
this by parliamentary skill and quickness in debate. He is 
ambitious of office, has held it several times, and has never 
shown symptoms of wishing to retire from political life. 
Amongst the party leaders in Parliament M. Rattazzi has been 
looked upon as the representative of a specially Piedmontese 
complexion of feeling. A Piedmontese himself, he has always 
contrived to figure as the leading man amongst his immediate 
countrymen in the House, and his advent to office has been taken 
to signalize antagonism to the great national party represented 
by the combination of men who formed the Minghetti Cabinet, 
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and concluded the Convention. Yet M. Rattazzi, though 
certainly not a politician disposed to omit an opportunity of 
assailing his adversaries, spoke and voted for the Convention ; 
for although he is fully aware that his influence has been mainly 
due to his connexion as a Piedmontese, and that the value of 
such connexion will fall considerably by the dethronement of 
Piedmont from its exceptional position, his sagacity instinctively 
shrank from ruining himself in the opinion of Italy by associat- 
ing with a mere municipal faction, in opposition to a measure 
of manifestly imperial interest. We cannot therefore see that 
there is foundation for the opinion that the practical conse- 
quences of carrying the seat of Government to Florence must be 
disastrous, because this measure cannot fail to quicken intestine 
jealousies amongst the provinces whose recent fusion has pro- 
duced the Italian kingdom, and to alienate from the House of 
Savoy the affections of its old subjects. 


II. Still less are we able to concur in the opinion that an 
effect of this measure must be to aggravate the active intensity 
of those lawless elements which have produced in the Neapo- 
litan provinces a state of chronic brigandage. To enter upon an 
inquiry into the causes, some moral and of ancient origin, others 
merely accidental and of yesterday’s growth, which combine to 


make the Neapolitan provinces, in their present condition, a 
soil infested with brigandage, would be beyond the limits of 
this paper, which has for its scope circumstances bearing on a 
particular movement. To understand these circumstances, it is 
however necessary to define the moral circumscription within 
which lies the lawlessness that has to be dealt with at present 
in these provinces. We need not know all the peculiarities that 
mark its character, but it is indispensable that we should not 
ascribe to it qualities that are really foreign to its origin. Nea- 
politan brigandage is thus not the manifestation of strong popu- 
lar impulses of loyal affection for a dethroned dynasty. It is a 
gross misrepresentation to consider it to proceed from a feeling 
of romantic devotion for an unfortunate cause, akin to what 
animated the Vendean royalists, and made the hearts of the 
Highlanders thrill with passion at the name of Stuart. 
The lawlessness which infests the Neapolitan provinces is in 
substance of the same order which is met with in Ireland. The 
political complexion is merely of the surface, as a dye smeared 
on the face, while its real nature is of social origin, and, except 
through the action of artificial stimulant, confines itself to 
agrarian outrage. We are firmly convinced that the disorder, 
which has afflicted these provinces like a pestilence, is a 
thing quite apart from purely political feeling, and quite inca- 
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pable of being roused to action at the concerted operation of a 
political rising. The elements in fermentation are simply a 
savage and miserable peasantry, grovelling in a state of de- 
graded ignorance, rendered necessarily vicious by the accumu- 
lation of bad feelings, contracted in centuries of systematically 
wretched governments and hard conditions. For the relations 
between the owner of the soil and the labouring population, in 
many portions of the kingdom, have been on a footing to in- 
spire the latter with a feeling of bitter hostility against the 
former, and it is in the antagonism which has thereby been 
engendered that resides the whole force that now disturbs the 
peace of the Neapolitan provinces. 

In 1863, a Parliamentary Commission was appointed to ex- 
amine on the spot into the nature of brigandage. It was com- 
posed of men well able to perform the duty they were charged 
with. The report drawn up by these Commissioners is a most 
instructive and exhaustive production, with a telling appendix 
of illustrative facts to the opinions expressed in its body. 
These judges ascribe, in the most decided manner, brigandage 
to the passions nourished in the breasts of the peasantry by 
the miserable conditions in which they live. “First amongst 
the causes leading to brigandage,” we read in the Report, “ is 
the social condition, the worldly state of the peasant, which, 
in the very provinces where brigandage has attained largest 
proportions, is most wretched.”' In support of this, the Com- 
missioners state two striking facts. Wherever the Metayer 
system prevails in the Neapolitan provinces, there brigandage 
has not thriven. In Calabria, where an exceptional and quite 
feudal relationship of cordial fellow-feeling unites the great 
landowners with their dependants, who here have preserved 
the character of retainers, brigandage has been equally at a 
discount. On the other hand, the districts that have been 
ravaged by it, the Capitanata and the Basilicata, are those 
where the peasantry are reduced to the lowest level of phy- 
sical and mental condition, clad like savages in the skins of 
goats, housed in hovels of the meanest structure, destitute of all 
instruction, having no religion but that of a fetish-worship, the 
perfect type of humanity grown wild and utterly given up to 
the unbridled instincts of fiery passions. It is from individuals of 
this stamp that the brigand bands are recruited, and their actions 
as enrolled bands have corresponded exactly to the impulses 
which sway them as individuals. They never have attempted any 
combined operations approaching to the conceptionof a campaign, 
but have contented themselves with committing outrages upon 
the property and persons of the leading landowners of their 

? Commissione d’Inchiesta sul Brigantaggio, p. 9. 
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immediate district against whom they entertained a spite. The 
war carried on has been a war of agrarian passions, waged by a 
fearfully barbarous peasantry against the men of landed sub- 
stance. The political colour acquired by their lawless proceed- 
ings, has been derived from the extraneous circumstance that 
the Bourbonists availed themselves of this element of intestine 
disorder to appear strong before the world. Therefore Chiavone, 
and Nino Nanco, and Caruso, and the many other leaders of 
bands, were invested with brevets from King Francis, and the 
outlaws perpetrated depredations, for the gratification of their 
personal passions, under the false show of a political purpose, 
and under the sham dress of political partisans. At the same 
time, it happened that the class against which the individuals 
who composed the brigand bands were bitterly inflamed, was 
the very one that, in each locality, was most conspicuously 
identified with the new order of things, for it was the middle 
class-—the small landowners—the men of property and sub- 
stance—that groaned in the provinces beneath the despotism of 
the Bourbons, undisguisedly rejoiced at the proclamation of the 
new Government, and immediately proceeded to fill naturally 
the offices of Syndic, Councillor, Commandant of the National 
Guard, which were necessarily created on the establishment of 
the present system of local administration. Therefore these 
savage boors saw nothing in the revolution but the exaltation 
of those whom they particularly had a grudge against, and lent 
consequently an eager ear to the incendiary incentives for fall- 
ing upon and despoiling these Liberals. 

A sore of this social nature can be healed only by social 
operations, by a healthy reaction in the system. The re- 
pressive intervention of the Central Executive will not be 
enough to get the better of the evil. Unfortunately, in the 
Neapolitan provinces hitherto, the only active force that has 
been brought systematically against brigandage is the inade- 
quate one of the military. The military is an indispensable 
accessory ; but it is hopeless to see lawlessness of this special 
nature extirpated, so long as the middle classes themselves 
continue, from cowardice, to allow brigandage to exercise an 


1 The Commissioners state that Giorgi, a brigand chief in the Abruzzi, 
having entered San Germano, harangued the country people in the market- 
place with the following words :—“ Francis 11. wishes to finish off with these 
galantuomini,” the name given to all above the labouring class, ‘‘ who do you 
so much harm. He charged me to tell you that he will give you all their 
houses and goods. Also from the Pope am I charged to bless you and ab- 
solve you from your sins.” We ourselves have heard at San Germano much 
bearing on this subject. Probably there is no district in which the relations 
between the labouring classes and the owners of land are marked with 
more bitter feelings. 
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assured terrorism. The Commissioners dwell with much force 
on the striking contrast afforded by a few localities where 
the leading inhabitants and landed proprietors, under the 
influence of a spirited townsman, got up a civil force that 
boldly defied the brigands, and refused to pay attention to 
their threatening demands. The result was that these commu- 
nities remained thereafter exempt from the visitations which 
were the lot of their more timid neighbours. This is the »oint 
at which we apprehend that the Convention, with its . nse- 
quences, is likely to be felt. There is nothing more lamentable 
than the spectacle of faint-hearted helplessness presented by 
these Neapolitan communities, quietly knocking under to the 
threats of a handful of cowardly ruffians, unless it be the cause 
that inspires it. That cause is an inward hollowness of faith 
in the stability of the new Government, simply because it is 
new. The phantom of restoration haunts the soul of a 
Neapolitan who has seen Governments often blown over, but 
who has never known a revolution to prove abiding. Go through 
the country, and unfortunately you will find a pervading want 
of confidence, a pervading uneasiness of mind, partly of 
Francis 1., partly of the French Emperor as the protector of 
Murat, now in regard to some fabulous conceptions of what 
England is meditating, and now in regard to a wonderful mare’s- 
nest, in the manufacture of which every political power of Europe 
becomes an ingredient, which makes men helpless, and tremble 
with an inconceivable perturbation at the thought of being called 
upon publicly to commit themselves, by boldly facing the par- 
tisans of a cause which still looms before the mind of the 
country with so spectre-like an influence as that of the expelled 
Bourbons. “ What if they were to come back from Rome ?” 
is the question which nine-tenths of the individuals put to 
themselves who really wish for anything but their return, when 
they find themselves in the predicament of being exposed to 
take a step that may publicly separate them further from the 
past, and the impulse will usually be to avoid taking this step 
from fear of possible consequences in the event of a possible 
restoration. 

It is this want of confidence, the vice begotten by cen- 
turies of demoralizing habits, which has protected brigandage 
in the Neapolitan provinces. Victor Emmanuel may be 
King for the hour, and an Italian kingdom may be pro- 
claimed just now; but still Francis 1. is close by in Rome, 
and it is an ugly thing, as experience has taught, to trust 
rashly to the appearances of the moment, and rouse the anger 
of a possibly restored monarch by imprudent manifestations. 
The want of the Neapolitan populations is of moral self- 
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reliance. The classes that at heart loathe the thought of 
Bourbon rule are yet practically postponing the consolidation 
of the new system, as far as this depends on them, by inactivity, 
and a faint-hearted dread of obeying their convictions and coming 
forward in behalf of an authority which they are afraid may 
itself soon fall. It is this temper alone which has enabled a 
few ruffians to terrorize repeatedly a whole district, to a degree 
which is inconceivable. Now undoubtedly the Convention has 
created in the Neapolitan provinces an impression that the Italian 
Government is growing in positive strength, for what Neapolitans 
always look to is the action of foreign Governments. All their 
revolutions have come from without; and their conception of 
political vicissitudes is inseparable from something that comes 
from a foreign power. The fact, therefore, of the Treaty signed 
with France, accompanied by the transfer of the capital in direct 
understanding with France, has affected the Neapolitan mind 
with the sensation of a guarantee, and the more so, that during 
the last years the most incredible stories had been systematically 
circulated by Bourbon agents in the provincial cireles—pecu- 
liarly prone to swallow fables—about the positive determination 
of the Emperor Napoleon not to permit Naples to remain 
attached to the Italian kingdom. The result has been to instil 
a new flood of confidence in the present state of things into 
the hearts of the provincial populations, which, it is reason- 
able to expect, will contribute to discourage the already languish- 
ing force of brigandage. That an evil, taking root in a social 
sore of long standing, should disappear at once altogether, is out 
of the question; but as certainly as its existence is a serious 
weakness to Italy, so certainly can it be asserted that the moral 
influences flowing from the Treaty can never tend to inflame its 
noxiousness. The Government of Victor Emmanuel has gained 
immensely in reality for the Neapolitan provincials since and 
in virtue of the Convention. Brigandage is now merely spora- 
dic, with the exception of a few localities ; and if it has not alto- 
gether been stripped of its assumed political dress, this is due 
exclusively to the mischievous influence of the country clergy, 
with whom alone there resides a really active spirit of political 
hostility to the Government. But the consideration of this 
influence comes within the problem which lies in the greai 
roman knot. 


III. We have before said that the Roman question falls under 
two aspects, closely hanging together, yet presenting issues of 
very different magnitudes, the one being confined to the con- 
crete point of certain natural reasons inherent to Rome, which 
are supposed to make the Italians hotly bent on being satisfied 
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with nothing short of the actual installation of their seat of 
Government within its walls; and the other comprising an in- 
tricate mass of delicate considerations, that have their source in 
religious scruples, and in the peculiarly sacred rank which the 
Pope holds in the eyes of faithful Roman Catholics. It is mani- 
fest that the measure adopted by the Italian Government 
affects both these aspects, though in different degrees; for 
upon its frontispiece stands conspicuously inscribed the purpose 
to furnish a pledge for dispelling that angry dread of harsh co- 
ercion, which is put forward by those who in the Court of 
Rome declare anti-Italian feelings to be a matter of necessity 
for it, in consequence of the spoliation which is intended. It 
appears to us that the promise held out bids fair to be kept ; 
and that already the effect of the measure adopted by the Italian 
Government is felt in the reduction of the antagonistic elements 
which militated against an understanding with Rome, in so far, 
at least, as these elements existed on the side of the Italians. 
The cry that the wants of Italy cannot be satisfied without Rome 
being made the capital, is now uttered with a feeling much modi 

fied from the passion of a short while ago ; and we note this fact 
as an indication of the coolness of mind which the Italians have 
retained amidst the excitement of revolution. The change which 
we fancy to be working is not at all an essential change of pur- 
pose ; it is merely a modification of method,—the result of ex- 
perience, that what is really essential can be attained by other 
combinations than those originally conceived, and at first pur. 
sued with rather hasty and overweening impetuosity. But the 
essential purpose which lay at the heart of Count Cavour, when 
he struck out the formula of Rome the metropolis of Italy, was 
simply to give a pointed expression to the absolute necessity of 
completing the national structure of Italy, by the emancipation 
of Rome and the Papal States from the continued presence of 
foreign intervention. This feeling, and this feeling alone, in- 
spired Count Cavour,—whose inventive genius darted upon the 
coincidence between the manifestly provisional Constitution of 
an Italy with Turin for capital, and the condition of Rome, not 
yet delivered from dependence on a strange power,—to provide 
a political formula strikingly expressive of the national want, 
and calculated to furnish a direction to the national action. At 
that time, however, the Italians undoubtedly overrated the 
facility of carrying through this project. They deluded them- 
selves as to the effect which would follow on their presenting 
to the French Government a distinct summons to march out of 
Rome. Success had flushed the popular mind with impatient 
irritation at a disappointment, and had inspired the feeling that, 
like a second Jericho, the walls of Rome must tumble down at 
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the blast of national cravings. The plain-spoken representations 
aC lressed by Baron Ricasoli on the subject to France, indicated 
a haughty misapprehension of any circumstances being of a 
nature to stand between the wishes of the Italian people and 
their immediate execution by the French Government. The 
result was that the Italians experienced a sharp rebuff, with 
which they have had to put up; and they learnt then that there 
were elements of a serious nature connected with the presence 
of the French in Rome which could not be got rid of by off- 
hand proceedings and obstreperous clamour. At the same time 
that they got to feel the difficulties in the way of what was so 
important to obtain—the departure of French forces from Italian 
soil; they acquired experience that Government could go on 
from Turin, and that therefore the actual establishment of it in 
tome was not the sine gud non condition it had been freely 
asserted. Hence a change came gradually over public feeling. 
The question of the capital faded in importance before the ever- 
growing sense of the danger necessarily involved by French 
occupation of Rome. 

To relieve the country from the political millstone so plainly 
hung around its neck, began to appear an object worth every 
possible concession, and this conception spread from states- 
men into the people. We have no hesitation in saying that 
a serious though tacit reaction has taken place in the estima- 
tion of what constitutes really essential points for Italy in the 
settlement of the Roman question. The establishment in Rome 
of the metropolis—the enthronement upon the capitol of the 
representative of the Italian State—-is looked upon at heart as a 
matter of comparative insignificance, if only the Roman popula- 
tion can be got to participate practically in the civil advantages 
enjoyed by their Italian brethren. The Italians are far too 
shrewd a people to be deluded into a belief that there is a 
serious intention to undo, immediately after eighteen months, all 
that has just been done at so much cost in Florence, and to 
renew forthwith the scenes of dethronement which have been 
just gone through in Turin. The real feelings of the country are 
concentrated, not on seeing Victor Emmanuel dwelling in the 
Quirinal, but on seeing an end put to a state of things in virtue of 
which a foreign power of first-rate magnitude is located in the 
heart of Italy. To achieve this capital object we believe that the 
temper of the Italian people would readily acquiesce in preserv- 
ing, within specified limits, sovereign rights to the Pope, and is 
fully disposed, in accordance with the terms of the Convention, 
to discountenance violence against the Pope. Time and moral 
influences are now looked to for a solution, the precise condition 
of which no one presumes to be able to define beforehand, but 
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which it is confidently assumed. will come about through patience 
and moderation. Cvltd santa ma cittd Italiana was the phrase 
used by Massimo d’Azeglio in his speech on the Convention ; and 
we are disposed to think that he happily gave expression therein 
to what would satisfy the genuine feelings of the Italians. 
During the same debate a very remarkable speech was delivered 
by the Marquis Gualterio which we would consider a note- 
worthy sign of the times. The Marquis Gualterio may be taken 
as the special representative of Italian unitarianism in its direct 
connexion with Rome. He was himself a subject of the Pope, 
and has been already, long before 1859, the indefatigable and 
systematic missionary of Italianism against the Pontifical Go- 
vernment. He has ever represented the particular movement 
against the Pope’s temporal authority. To him the question 
how to deal with Rome has been undisguisedly the question of 
capital importance, nor has he been backward to counsel reso- 
lute measures. He concurred at the time cordially in the sharp 
policy advocated by Baron Ricasoli, who sent him as an ad- 
vanced vidette on the Pope’s frontier to govern Orvieto as 
Prefect. Yet this man, so little prone to hidden courses, so 
well known for his strong unitarian feelings, at great length 
expressed his conviction that the Convention should be accepted 
in good faith ; because, said he, to deal successfully with Rome 
it was indispensable to disarm by a genuinely conciliatory course 
those cosmopolitan elements of Roman Catholic coalition, which 
in 1850 restored the Pope, and would be impelled to fall afresh 
on Italy were he to be made the victim of treacherous vio- 
lence. Now, in these words Marquis Gualterio struck a chord 
which is eminently in accord with the genius of a people so 
essentially astute as the Italians. The argument was really 
drawn out of their hearts. The marvellous self-restraint shown 
by the Italians after Villafranca was mainly due to a lively 
dread of giving occasion to a return of the Austrians by the 
first act of discord. The sense of how much had been already 
gained, and of Austrian battalions being still massed angrily on 
the banks of the Mincio, concurred to promote the rapid unifi- 
cation of Italy. We are convinced that if once the French 
evacuation of the Pope’s dominions be happily effectuated, the 
people’s shrewd dread of the possible return of such occupation 
will tell powerfully to keep them within the limits of prudence. 
In fact, we have practical evidence for the foundation of this 
anticipation. The National Committee, which clandestinely 
directs the Liberal party in Rome, has been, we believe, remo- 
delled within the last few months. It is now composed, we are 
told, of men who are in intimate relations with the people, and 
must consequently be taken to represent especially the popular 
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feelings on the subject of the Convention. If anywhere, it would 
be natural that in Rome there should be some irritation at the 
terms of an arrangement which does not distinctly contemplate 
an immediate and absolute emancipation from the detested rule 
of the priests. Yet this is so far from being the case, that since 
the publication of the Convention the greatest possible union 
exists in the Liberal part of the Roman population as to the line 
of action to be pursued. Every kind of provoking demonstra- 
tion against the Government has been dropped as impolitic. It 
is felt on all hands that the Convention offers a means of 
delivery from foreign occupation ; and with admirable good sense 
the Romans have understood that the simple fact of delivery 
from the continued presence of foreign intervention is a higher 
object than the claiming for their city the prerogative of being the 
Italian metropolis. If they persevere, as they appear determined 
to do, in this line of public-spirited self-denial, then we believe 
that they will have the merit of guarding Italy against a danger 
not a whit less serious than the weight of Austrian armies. 
So far, therefore, as the difficulties presented by the Roman 
question turn merely on the supposed passion of the Italian 
people to lodge their King in the same city with the Pope, we 
are decidedly of opinion that the effect of the Convention has 
materially contributed to confirm a reaction already set in 
against this assumed popular passion. 

It is less clear that this same measure can have equal effect 
in smoothing down the other and more subtle class of diffi- 
culties that surround the attempt to bring the Papacy and the 
Italian State into concord. These constitute in our opinion the 
most serious, or rather the only serious, internal difficulties 
which the Italian unitarians have to contend against, for they 
alone, of all the elements of opposition conjured up against the 
new Government, have a deeper origin than resides in thin 
strata of an artificial creation. It is not to be overlooked that, 
amongst the rural population, which is in many parts utterly 
uneducated, there exists a quite superstitious reverence for 
the clergy, who are therefore in a position to wield a very 
material influence. Nor is this influence of the clergy confined 
to these lower classes. Hidden and difficult to trace in all its 
windings, it penetrates stealthily everywhere, and secures a 
directing action particularly through its hold on women. One 
can indulge no delusion as to the purposes for which the clergy 
exert the influence they possess. As a body, they make in- 
cessant war against the national Government. That the Italian 
clergy counts not only many individuals, but even religious 
confraternities, disposed to take another line, we are convinced 
of, but under present circumstances they cannot assert them- 
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selves to any good effect. The strict spirit of discipline of the 
Romish Church makes the inferior clergy humbly submissive 
to their superiors, and these have for some years been carefully 
selected for their virtues of servile deference to every behest 
from Rome. As a body, the Italian clergy is therefore de- 
cidedly hostile to the Italian Government, and thus an antagon- 
ism has been produced which is seen every day, and in every 
quarter, creating a state of things which is seriously embar- 
rassing. It is the opinion of many persons that this might 
have been obviated had the State not omitted the opportunity 
of conciliating the clergy, which, after all, is composed of 
Italians, in the earlier stages of the revolution. There is pro- 
bably some foundation for the idea, that the proceedings of the 
Executive towards the clergy have been calculated to irritate 
its notoriously sensitive susceptibilities. There was a moment 
when it might have been possible to detach a considerable por- 
tion of the respectable clergy from identifying itself with a 
fierce war, to be waged for the special interests of the Court of 
Rome on the National Government. As matters stand at pre- 
sent, the ranks of the ecclesiastical phalanx are closely serried 
around the steps of the Pope’s throne, and have been carrying 
out his orders without any really considerable defections. 

Thus a state of affairs is created which is undeniably grave, 
as it tends necessarily to widen a dangerous breach. We can- 
not avoid perceiving that the persistent hostility declared by 
the Court of Rome, and waged by the clergy, is productive of 
a rapidly growing irritation in the classes sincerely devoted to 
the new order of things. Politicians of mark and temper, repre- 
senting large sections, who formerly spoke disparagingly of the 
comparatively insignificant measures adopted by the Executive 
against the clergy as vexatious and impolitic, are now disposed 
to urge such wholesale operations of coercion as the total suppres- 
sion of religious orders, the arbitrary redistribution of dioceses 
by the civil power, and the sale of all Church lands. We 
have watched this modification of feeling amongst men of mode- 
rate opinions, and cannot resist the impression that it is very 
prevalent. A feeling of exasperation is being kindled by the 
systematic disloyalty of the clergy ; forbearance is being worn 
threadbare by continued friction against an obstinately recalci- 
trant priesthood ; and a strong belief is arising that it is quite 
useless to employ any other than radical operations to get rid 
of this malignant element. The influence of this growing feel- 
ing is unmistakably visible in the bill presented by the present 
Government for the suppression of religious corporations and 
the reorganization of the Church establishment. In its present 
shape, it is out of the question to fancy that it can ever be 
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accepted by the clergy, much less by Rome. Some of its 
clauses for the suppression of sees, for remodelling the bound: 
aries of dioceses, are so direct an usurpation of the purely spiri- 
tual authority vested in the Pope, that they must have been 
introduced with the special view of bearding it. It is true 
that the bill is laid aside for the present. Yet it is enough to 
peruse the Report of the Parliamentary Commission named 
to examine it—a Commission comprising such leading and Con 

servative men as Ricasoli, Giorgini, and Corsi, and which recom 

mended considerable modifications—to see how largely the 
fundamental idea of the measure finds favour. We apprehend 
that at the coming general election, men may be returned to 
Parliament animated with a dangerously excited temper against 
the Church. But should this temper acquire ascendency in the 
councils of the nation, then we much fear that the Italians will 
find themselves engaged in a work of terrible labour. For it is 
impossible to separate in Italy questions relative to the adminis- 
trative organization of the Church from the capital question of 
the Pope-——of the establishment that is to be given him in his 
capacity of Catholic Primate. Other Catholic nations have 
been able to carry out arbitrarily ecclesiastical reforms in their 
Church establishments by themselves, but Italy can never deal 
with the Church without coming simultaneously into direct 
collision with the Papacy itself, and hence with the great and 
manifold interests connected with this institution. These inter 

ests are so ramified, so subtle, and so liable to modification from 
strange causes, that it is impossible to define and estimate their 
force. In having to contend with them, Italy has to contend 
with elements that escape scientific tests. The antagonism into 
which the State has therefore got with this dark power—a 
power which cannot be summarily expelled with a certainty of 
having been finally got rid of by the process, while it obsti- 
nately refuses to be coaxed into good fellowship—is rightly a 
source of anxiety to prudent politicians. 

It is difficult to detect any speedy prospect of improvement 
in this unsatisfactory condition of affairs. The hope to be enter 
tained is, that a reaction may set in against the inexorable irrita- 
bility which has possessed the Papacy; for as long as Pius Ix. 
lives, we apprehend that few persons will be sanguine enough to 
think it possible to carry through any reasonable arrangement 
with Rome. There is, however, reason for presuming that there 
are in the Church men sufficiently impressed with the perils 
that menace the genuine interests of their religion, by a continu- 
ance in the line of conduct adopted by Pius Ix., as to be likely 
to advocate another course, should they be legitimately in a 
position to speak with authority. This could only be after the 
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death of the present Pope. The moving springs of the men 
who might act thus would reside in specially religious convic- 
tions. It is not likely, therefore, that the establishment of the 
capital at Florence will exercise more than a merely indirect 
influence on their minds. Their thoughts will run more on the 
moral condition of the Church than on material guarantees 
for the temporal power. Indirectly, however, the establishment 
of the capital may perhaps tend to stimulate their courage to 
hold out a hand of peace, if a disposition to do so is not other- 
wise checked through the display of some directly hostile spirit 
against the Church by the representatives of the State. It is 
in regard to such important contingencies that we hail the con- 
ciliatory words uttered by a man of Gualterio’s position and 
peculiar authority, as a noteworthy symptom. The difficulty 
of the Papacy is the greatest difficulty Italy has to deal with. It 
is so great a difficulty that all the forces of the country will be 
required to overcome it. The power of religious feeling and of 
the clergy is formidable. To overcome this requires more than 
violence—it requires statesmanship and certain large concessions. 
The Convention has done somewhat which may help to facilitate 
an understanding ; but by itself this is not enough. The under- 
standing, so important to the future of Italy, can be brought 
about only if the Italian Government steers its course so that, 
while asserting its authority against seditious priests, it refrains 
from measures of a persecuting nature that must wound deep- 
rooted religious feelings, and subject the Church to a species of 
coercion manifestly trenching upon a sacrilegious invasion of 
its specific jurisdiction over spiritual matters. 

We have now surveyed in succession, as far as we can, the 
effects which the serious measure of removing the seat of Govern- 
ment from Turin may be anticipated to exercise directly on the 
great internal difficulties affecting Italy, difficulties inherent 
in her nature, the fruit of causes seated in the distance of ages, 
and neither evoked by the action of the present generation, 
nor capable of being exorcised by any mere adroitness on its 
part. The difficulties that have been engaging our attention 
constitute, in virtue of an irreversible course of events, as neces- 
sarily unavoidable a portion of the task united Italy has to deal 
with, as mountains and jungles and torrents constitute of the 
task an explorer has to deal with, who deliberately sets himself 
to penetrate a new country in one particular direction. But 
besides these difficulties, with which Italy is fated to contend by 
an overwhelming combination of causes beyond control, there 
may be others arising from the s;-ecial circumstances and charac- 
teristics of the present generation not less formidable. When 
therefore we have examined the force with which a parti- 
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cular occurrence is calculated to strike certain distinct ele- 
ments of opposition, we have done but half our work of survey. 
It is quite as essential to be satisfied about the condition of 
the powers engaged in active operation—to inquire into their 
steadiness, their temper, their present spirit, as to gaze curiously 
at subtle elements of an historical and almost impalpable 
nature. Let us step down from contemplating vast forces that 
work with the mysterious weight of fated antagonisms, and 
look at the small, sharp, concrete image of man, as in his little 
self he stands grappling with circumstance. Having gauged 
how far the elements naturally and necessarily hostile to an 
united Italy can be anticipated to derive strength or weakness 
from the important measure of internal reform that has been 
adopted, let us see what ground there is for apprehending that 
the Italians will seriously be wanting to themselves at the 
critical moment. 

For the first time Italy is about to go through the ordeal of a 
general election, under circumstances to elicit the political feel- 
ings of the country free from exaggerated impulses, necessarily 
limited in this direction. The last elections did take place 
under the action of one of these transports of feeling that give 
a tyrannical complexion to revolutions, and impose silence on 
dissentients. The country was in the paroxysm of creation; 
and enthusiasm for unification under the sceptre of Victor 
Emmanuel burned with a passionateness that violently sub- 
merged every other feeling, and made it either walk abroad in 
a deceptive mask, or hide itself altogether in obscurity. One 
profession of political faith then ran absolutely through the 
Peninsula, and to judge by what occurred at those first elections, 
Italy seemed the united family amongst nations, where all men 
lived in cordial harmony, where all men were exactly of one 
mind, and all men were devoted to the monarchy. We re- 
member how, at the time when the first Italian Parliament was 
being opened, one of the leading politicians of the country 
remarked, as he looked at the Deputies threnging into the hall, 
that the appearance of uniformity was too great to be reliable, 
still more to be a correct reflex of the country. What was 
especially remarkable was the entire absence of any representa - 
tives of a Conservative and clerical feeling, for although in the 
new provinces the enthusiastic delight at the changes wrought 
in their condition rendered the unpopularity of such feeling in- 
telligible, yet in the constituencies of Piedmont proper there 
had always been a Conservative and clerical party, which had 
formerly returned active representatives to Parliament, who 
were ranged under the leadership of Count Solaro di Margherita, 
aman of decided ability. The absolute disappearance of this 
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party from the House, resulted, therefore, manifestly from one 
of those violent revulsions, too extreme to be capable of con- 
tinuance. It was the effect of being stunned; but stunning 
can last only a certain while. On the other hand, the apparent 
conformity of political feelings amongst the Deputies imme- 
diately split up into factions of various kinds, some deriving 
their complexion from merely personal influences, others being 
stamped with the passionate features of Mazzinian feelings. 
Scarcely had Parliament proceeded to business, than it was 
seen that uniformity had come to an end, and that, besides 
other divisions, there was a marked knot of impatient Radicals 
clamouring for wild and foolish projects. 

Now, it is a matter of considerable anxiety to many Italian 
politicians, whether, at the coming elections, there will not result 
a serious increase to the strength of a party practically bent on 
discarding the system on which the country has been adminis- 
tered for the last four years. We have heard uneasy misgivings 
expressed on this score by men entitled to respect. There can be 
no doubt that the consequences would be incalculably grave if 
a Parliament were to be returned with a numerically strong and 
compact phalanx of exaggerated Radicals, while the temperate 
Liberals were split up into personal factions. Happily, we believe 
that there is every ground for not anticipating such an untoward 
result. Yet we are free to confess that the impending elections 
promise to be attended by the active intervention of elements 
that were quite out of the field before, and which now are un- 
deniably organized to operate with systematic vigour against 
the party of temperate unitarians, which has hitherto been in 
so decided an ascendency. According to the testimony of per- 
sons from all parts of Italy, the clerical and reactionary faction 
has everywhere of late exhibited an activity manifestly the 
result of concert. The operations pursued may be classed under 
three heads: to create a double instrument that can serve at once 
for organization of the party, and for special agency upon the 
feelings of the people; to bring into play means of religious 
coercion for frightening timid souls from connecting them- 
selves with the new Government; and to fling at Elections the 
whole weight of the party into the scale of Radical candidates, 
with the view of swelling the elements of disorder. These 
tactics are capable of demonstration. They have been pursued 
with the pertinacity peculiar to clerical organization—with that 
steady, noiseless, mole-like mode of operation which is so ad- 
mirably fitted to escape observation, and yet to work towards 
an aim with assiduity that knows no rest. 

The first of these objects is believed to be sought to be 
attained in large part through the instrumentality of the Society 
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of St. Vincent de Paul—a society devoted avowedly to works 
of charity and beneficence, but which, it is confidently said, are 
made to serve as engines for political propagandism. The con- 
stitution of this society is indeed very remarkable. Although 
marked with a religious complexion, the members of the society 
are not distinguished by any outward badges of confraternity. 
The only visible bond of union is that of contribution to a com- 
mon fund for charities, and of co-operation in seeking to 
administer to the wants of distressed persons. Men of all 
classes and of all callings are members of this body; with the 
obligation, as such, to give gratuitously their professional ser- 
vices to the society when wanted. The lawyer, the physician, 
the merchant, the man of the world, are thus so many soldiers 
of different weapons, to be employed according to the nature of 
the service to be rendered, by the officer in command. The 
range of service is indeed wide. The society by no means confines 
its activity to such labours of relief as are usually understood 
by works of. charity. To bestow relief in money and kind, to 
tend the comforts of sick paupers, to minister, in short, to 
physical wants, is only a small portion of the duties assumed 
by the brotherhood of St. Vincent de Paul. It aims to exer- 
cise a moral influence, to heal dissensions, to promote recon- 
ciliations, in a word, to play the part of a sedulous peacemaker 
and comforter, for ever going round on the watch for an occa- 
sion that may call for interference, and always quick to come 
forward with an effort at assistance. The society is thus 
continually seeking out persons involved in troubles, no matter 
of what nature, whom thus it tries to relieve. In doing so, the 
deputed member proceeds, irrespective of any other considera- 
tions than that of the most fitting method for the application 
of remedies. The minister of relief appears in no prescribed 
uniform, he is dispensed from all obligatory declaration of his 
character. When the case will not admit of avowed interfer- 
ence, then an emissary is selected who can steal in under the 
unsuspicious garb of an old friend, of a kind-hearted relative, 
of some seemingly fortuitous good Samaritan, and thus the 
object in view is smuggled through with covert art. It is 
evident that such an organization is well calculated to reuder 
formidable the influence of a society, which should be widely 
spread, and conduct its operations under systematic direction. 
Both these conditions have been most successfully attained by 
the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, which has continued 
rapidly to inundate like a flood every region and community of 
the Roman Catholic world. 

The foundation of the society dates from about the middle 
of Louis Philippe’s reign, and was the work of some young 
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men in Paris. With a quickness, all the more astonishing 
that it was free from all ostentatious circumstances to arrest 
attention, this obscure benefit society of Paris established affi- 
liated offshoots, first all over France, then in neighbouring 
countries, gradually in every corner of Catholic Europe. All 
these institutions remained in close correspondence with the 
parent society in Paris, which retained thus the supreme 
direction of a body of universal dimensions, dealing with 
interests of every degree and nature. The parent foundation 
in Paris was in fact the Grand Lodge of a zealous, busy, prac- 
tical freemasonry, that multiplied with the same mysterious 
rapidity with which rabbits multiply in a warren. The Em- 
peror Napoleon’s Government found reason to become jealous 
of the kind of action which the society aimed at exercising in 
the country. With the view cf depriving it of the means to 
wield such influence, the correspondence between the different 
local bodies and the Paris Society was prohibited. The object 
_was to reduce the society to a mere bundle of local charitable 
institutions, strictly confined to local charitable purposes, and 
stripped of any formidable organization. We believe that 
the measure has quite failed in its intentions. The Paris 
Society, it is confidently asserted, still exercises the same 
prerogatives of grand-mastership as before, only the depend- 
ence on it, from being formal and avowed, has become clan- 
destine, so that the correspondence is now carried on in 
the shape of private communication. It is beyond denial 
that the influence possessed by the society is vast, and that 
its influence, as its organization, presents points of striking 
analogy to those offered by the Jesuits. It is certain that a 
close connexion exists between the two societies, many of the 
devotees to the one being enrolled members of the other. In 
Italy the spread and activity of the Society of St. Vincent are 
particularly great. We have met with the existence of the 
Paolotti, as they are popularly called, in every little country 
town ; and it is very remarkable that their organization is most 
distinguished for activity in those districts where political 
passions are supposed to be keenest. In the Romagna where 
there is a numerically inferior, but resolute and disciplined 
Mazzinian faction, there also the Paolotti have made themselves 
be remarked for their extraordinary activity, their strenuous 
assiduity, and their large charities. The same has been observed 
in localities of a cognate nature to the temper existing in the 
Xomagna; and everywhere local testimony deposes to the fact 
that with the same activity which they have shown in dispens- 
ing charities, the Paolotti have brought to bear on recent occa- 
sions all the influence at their disposal to thwart the triumph 
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of moderate Liberal principles, even to the length of coalescing 
practically with Mazzinians. Nor can any one be disposed to 
doubt the correctness of this charge who has knowledge of Rome 
and of the language systematically held by the organs of the 
Jesuit faction in that city. The rapid growth of republican 
passions in Italy, and the certainty of their triumph, is the con- 
tinual theme of declamation, coupled with an undisguised expres- 
sion of confidence that the consummation of this triumph is to 
be looked to as the event which must bring about the reaction 
that will restore the good estate of Italy, and the happy reign 
of legitimate principles now trodden under foot. But who is 
innocent enough to fancy that the action of the Paolotti associa- 
tions spread over Italy, is not inspired and controlled from the 
board which presides over the Society in Rome; and by whom 
do we find that Board to be presided over but by Monsignor 
sorromeo, Maggior-domo of the Pope, and probably the most 
devoted tool which the Society of Jesus commands amongst 
the prelates constituting the Pope’s household? There is 
therefore conclusive circumstantial evidence that the widely 
spread and sedulously active Society of St. Vincent de Paul, is 
a body of a formidable nature, capable of serious political 
influence, commanding very considerable resources, which are 
being strenuously and systematically expended, partly for the 
purpose of constituting a bond to keep sympathies from falling 
asunder, and partly for the purpose of forging an instrument of 
active offence. 

In regard to the system of religious coercion set in motion 
to frighten timid souls, the evidence is still clearer, for it 
is supported by documentary proofs of undeniable authen 
ticity. The mode of operation put in practice is to refuse 
the sacraments of the Church to those who, either by deed or 
language in regard to political events in Italy, have given 
offence to the authorities of the Court of Rome, as long as they 
do not profess repentance for their errors, and take engagements 
to make them good. The application of this intimidation has 
not been left to the instinct of individual priests. It has been 
commanded in elaborately minute instructions issued secretly 
by the office of the Grand Penitentiary, within whose province 
such matters lie—instructions in which every point ‘s specified 
with a strictness that exacts implicit execution. The scope of 
these instructions is practicaliy to excommunicate every per- 
son who has adhered to the new order of things in Italy; 
by withholding the consolations of religion, and especially 
absolution in the confessional, from all who will not declare 
abhorrence of this order of things, and readiness to co-ope- 
rate for its destruction. The first of these instructions was 
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issued in the early period of the revolution, when a copy 
found its way into the Italian press, and was much commented 
upon. 

In this curious paper, bearing date 10th December 1860, the 
most stringent and detailed directions were laid down for the 
guidance of the priests in dealing with certain cases of con- 
science, that were contemplated, with an elaborate expenditure 
of imaginative faculties, as likely to present themselves. In 
all cases the confessor was commanded to regard every act of 
political adhesion, however remote or indirect, to the new 
Government, as a sin to be atoned by special expiation, short 
of which the penitent must be rigorously excluded from the 
spiritual comforts he sought, however complete may have been 
his repentance on other points, however light may have been his 
shortcomings in other directions. The expiation to be exacted 
as the condition whereon alone the penitent could be admitted to 
participate in the consolations of religion, was a solemn engage- 
ment to turn at the first favourable opportunity against the 
authority of the Italian Government. To facilitate the accept- 
ance of such an undertaking, the confessors were specially in- 
structed that it was sufficient for the penitent to renounce, in 
solemn terms, inward allegiance to the powers he had bowed 
to, and that he was distinctly authorized to reserve any act of 
defection until such time as he could perpetrate it without in- 
jury to himself. By this provision, persons in the service of 
the Italian Government could continue therein with the appro- 
bation of their spiritual advisers, provided they used the oppor- 
tunities afforded them by official relations, to betray their 
employers. The soldier was told to serve on until, in the hour 
of action, he could with impunity inflict a fatal blow by desert- 
ing. The officer was instructed to assume commands, which 
then, at the crowning season, he should hand over to those at 
whose hands he had not received them; and the civil fune- 
tionary was encouraged to steal himself into the confidence of 
his masters, whose secrets he might then communicate to those 
who plotted their destruction. The Church taught her faithful 
children that, in her eye, the original act of treason could 
best be atoned for by an ample counter-draught of syste- 
matic treachery. Charity and love are the essence of Christian 
virtues, and the Church is an eminently Christian body, there- 
fore she shrinks from imposing upon her sons any duties that 
may expose them to personal risk. She does not demand of 
her children any heroism, the bold, open spirit of broad day- 
light defiance, which makes bright examples of self-sacrificing 
devotion at the risk of life and property; but she prefers to 
see her interests promoted by a set of skulking conspirators 
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who creep along with the aid of false oaths, and, as their 
manliest weapon, understand to use a snare. 

The instructions so issued were followed by an innovation per 
fectly monstrous. Confessors were not content with imposing ¢ 
special penance on those who stood convicted of connexion with 
the political authorities deemed unholy. They were directed to 
constitute themselves inquisitors, not into the acts, but into 
the speculative opinions on political matters, of their penitents. 
During Lent 1862, in Rome, the question came to be addressed 
in the confessional to penitents, What they thought of the Pope’s 
temporal dominion ? and absolution was refused to such as either 
declined replying to what they considered a question affecting 
a point foreign to religion, or answered in a spirit not in accord- 
ance with the view that it was a Divine institution. It is to be 
expected that our statement will be set down as an Exeter 
Hall fancy by those who make it their business to cry up the 
Court of Rome. We are prepared to meet with hesitation in 
giving credence to a proceeding so monstrously contrary to 
precedent, that it inspired many fervent Catholics with horror, 
and led in Rome to vehement protests from independent minds 
of unexceptionable orthodoxy, who refused indignantly to sub- 
mit to so unwarrantable an attempt at extending the limits 
of clerical dictation. The facts we allude to are of too private 
a nature to be given in detail, but we stake our credit on the 
perfect authenticity of our statement ; and we know that one of 
the most eminent members of the English Roman Catholic hier- 
archy, who then happened to be in Rome, inveighed in unmeasured 
terms of reprobation against this monstrous proceeding. Since 
then the system has not been abandoned. It has only been 
modified. We believe that it is no longer attempted to impose 
cn all penitents, without distinction, this preliminary declaration 
of belief in the Divine necessity of the Pope’s temporal power, 
but only on those whose timid natures point them out as proper 
subjects to practise intimidation on, or who, for special reasons, 
are considered to deserve having a specific test applied to their 
orthodoxy. The system so inaugurated has been followed up 
consistently throughout Italy, more or less covertly te suit indi- 
vidual cases, but still with persistent determination. It appears, 
however, that not a few Italian bishops have acquired experi- 
ence of the danger that threatens the Church from such a course. 
We are informed, on authority of the highest kind, that numer- 
ous representations have quite recently reached the Grand 
Penitentiary from Italian bishops, as to the perilous consequences 
which attend the system they have been commanded to pursue. 
In these representations, the question has been addressed to 
Rome, What attitude should be adopted on the occasion of the 
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ensuing election ? and the attention of the head of the Church is 
particularly invited to the question, whether the influence of the 
clergy should not be directed towards promoting as much as 
possible the return of moderate men, who would be disposed 
to confine within a minimum the organic change in the Church 
establishment of Italy. We are assured that no formal reply 
has been yet given to these representations, which, we are in- 
formed, are at present being taken into consideration in the 
office of the Grand Penitentiary. 

There are, however, indications of what the reply may be anti- 
cipated to be. On the 9th and 10th March this year, two strictly 
confidential circulars were issued from that office to the bishops. 
We have had in our hands the originals, and have now before us 
copies which we have collated with them. The one treats of what 
should be done to laymen shriving themselves who have been 
guilty “of co-operating in the rebellion of the Papal States, or 
who have adhered thereto, or in any manner promoted it, whether 


by deed or by sympathy, or who have given a vote in behalf of 


the union of Italy under one king ;” while the second refers to the 
case of such priests as have acceded to the “ teachings of traitors, 
and particularly who have subscribed petitions for inducing the 
Roman Pontiff to throw off temporal power, that have been cun- 
ningly indited by some renegade from the Church’s host.” The 
substance of the first is the same as that of the paper we have 
already spoken of. Absolution is to be granted only if penitents 
“be inwardly resolved to desert an unjust service, as soon as 
they shall be able to do so without danger to their lives, abstain- 
ing in the meanwhile from all acts of hostility against the 
subjects and soldiers of the rightful prince.” In the other case, 
that of repentant priests, the bishop is instructed to subject 


them, before absolution, to a course of spiritual penance, but of 


a kind not to attract the notice of the civil authorities, and then 
to admit them back to the rights of the priesthood, after signing 
the following declaration :——“ I confess and affirm it to be an 
error, and an act of audacity, to gainsay the doctrines uttered by 
the Church, and that without grievous sin it is not possible to 
refuse obedience and cordial submission to the authority of the 
Holy See; therefore I respect and conform to all the declarations 
of the same, and particularly to those which regard the temporal 
dominion of the Sovereign Pontiff, to which the entire Catholic 
Episcopate has responded.” Almost simultaneously with the 
date of these most secret instructions, there appeared a highly 
significant paragraph in the Correspondance de Rome, a weekly 
periodical published in Rome, and which is directly inspired 
with the confidential feelings of the highest authorities. In the 
number of the 18th February, there was inserted, in type of a 
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size at once to attract the eye, an announcement of practices 
said to have been set on foot by the Italian ministers to secure, 
at the coming elections, the support of those who had _ pre- 
served their loyalty to their expelled sovereigns. “It is easy 
to understand,” says the Correspondance de Rome, “that the 
men in power, sensible of the insecurity of the tenure of life, 
should resign themselves to implore the help of the very 
parties which they plunged in desolation and misery. But we 
may be assured of an almost absolute abstinence by these parties 
at the coming elections. Italy, as now constituted, is in the 
eyes of the Church the symbol of revolt against laws divine 
and social. No Catholic deserving that name can then connect 
himself with the acts of the Government. In one word, neither 
electors nor eligibles are possible in the existing state of 
things.” When one considers the undisguised tone of authori- 
tative communication in this paragraph, the marked conspi- 
cuousness of the mode of its insertion, and above all, the 
avowedly intimate connexion between the journal in which it 
appeared, and the oracles of the Vatican, we cannot avoid 
ascribing special importance to this publication. 

Nor are we without the evidence of positive steps taken 
towards realizing this policy of deterrine moderate men from 
identifying themselves in any way with the cause of government 
and order. A gentleman named a senator had abstained from 
taking his seat from timidity of conscience. He had qualms of 
conscience about taking a line of conduct openly fulminated 
against by the head of his Church, and so remained away from 
Turin, a prey to doubt and hesitation. Recently he became 
troubled in his mind with the feeling that duty impeiled him 
to go there with the view of taking part in the discussion of 
the laws referring to the Church, and trying to avert measures 
which he contemplated with disapprobation. But, true to his 
spirit of deference towards spiritual authority, he would not 
charge his conscience with such a step without the sanction of 
that authority. He therefore addressed himself to the Grand 
Penitentiary, communicating the grounds which weighed with 
him in favour of his taking his seat at this moment, and exerting 
the influence at his command to stave off from the Church im- 
pending dangers. We are positively assured that the answer 
given him was, not to trouble himself about attempting to shield 
the Church by any active intervention in his capacity as sena- 
tor, but to continue the same passive attitude of isolation which 
he had hitherto preserved. Much might be said about the 
moral aspect of a policy, on the part of men who profess to be 
the consecrated guardians of the Church, which deliberately 
prefers seeing the interests of the Church exposed to violence, 
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to warding off that violence by any action which can tempor- 
arily bring them into contact with Italian unitarians. But it 
is enough for our purpose to have supplied the reader with the 
facts that we have here given. 

The opposition of the Church is, however, stated by persons 
worthy of credit, not to be confined to the policy of isolation, 
and refusal to contaminate itself by association with any recog- 
nition of the authorities in existence. It is confidently asserted 
that, on the occasion of recent electoral contests, the votes of 
those who represent the inspiration of the priests have been 
systematically given in favour of the ultra candidate, or against 
the one who advocated the temperate spirit of Government 
reform. So far as we have been able to satisfy ourselves on the 
correctness of this assertion, we are disposed to accept it. The 
local testimony decidedly deposes thereto. For instance, last 
year there were a number of supplementary elections to fill up 
vacancies, one of which, at Ravenna, gave rise to a warm con- 
test that ended in the return of the Moderate candidate. Un- 
doubtedly the evidence which we gathered on the spot, from men 
of standing and ample means of knowledge, testified distinctly to 
the active exertions of ecclesiastical partisans in support of the 
Radical candidate. The same occurrence is spoken to as having 
been manifest in Tuscany, and we have also met with very dis- 
tinct evidence to the same purport in some localities in the 
former kingdom of Napl:s. It is undeniable that, in the most 
diverse parts of the country, somehow or other, the same im- 
pression has been produced on the minds of intelligent and 
trustworthy observers, that the active influence of the Church 
is being systematically expended, either to frighten into passive- 
ness those who would feel disposed to swell the ranks of temperate 
reform and practically support orderly government, or to propel 
the blind subjects of priestly dictation into actively swelling the 
Radical force, as the hopeful element of dissolution. It is very 
intelligible that the fact of such a coalition should arrest the 
attention of prudent politicians. There can be no doubt but that, 
at the coming elections, we shall see in various localities sharp 
contests, and that, in some constituencies of prominent rank, 
the Opposition may probably obtain successes which will be 
paraded with great flourish. For instance, one must be pre- 
pared for the likely return of members hostile to Government in 
the city of Naples, through want of resolution amongst the tem- 
perate Liberals, who allow themselves to be paralysed. Leghorn 
also is a constituency which has always been distinguished by 
a turbulent leaven, and must be expected to send intemperate 
men to Parliament. But that there should be ground for appre- 
hending a considerable return of men of this stamp appears to 
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us quite unfounded. The compact majority in the country is as 
little disposed to follow the rash bidding of foolhardy men, as 
it was when it coldly declined to follow the great popular hero 
Garibaldi on the mad enterprise which ended on the peaks of 
Aspromonte. The attitude of the country on that occasion was 
decisive of its temper, and nothing has since occurred to modify 
this. The dominant feeling which pervades the Italian people 
is that of gratitude for what has been won, and an anxious 
determination not to risk its loss. There are constituencies, 
especially in the Southern provinces, which, from sheer want of 
political perspicacity, will allow themselves to be gulled into 
the choice of indifferent representatives, but we have not the 
ivast fear about the selections that will be made by the vast 
majority of the nation. These will be of men who, in essential 
points, are the advocates of a prudent policy. 

The next session will open in Florence, and it is to be hoped 
that the political atmosphere of the new capital will have the 
result of imparting to the majority, consisting of men who on 
all capital points concur in the advocacy of temperate views, as 
against the heated impulses of passionate fanatics, a more com- 
pact parliamentary formation than it had in the old Parlia 
ment. The real cause of this want of effective organization is 
the fact that the majority has not been marshalled under the 
guidance of a natural leader. The only man who could lay 
claim to this high moral position is Baron Ricasoli, who, 
for obvious reasons, since his withdrawal from office, has thought 
it most consistent with a severe sense of duty not to put him- 
self prominently forward, except to intervene as a peacemaker 
with the full weight of his authority in critical moments. 
There cannot be a nobler example of high-minded conduct than 
Baron Ricasoli’s action in Parliament. The same praise cannot 
be awarded to the part played by another parliamentary leader, 
M. Rattazzi. It would be difficult to define precisely the prin- 
ciples which regulate this politician’s course ; but it is undeniable 
that he has a predilection for tortuous ways and for intrigue, 
and that his parliamentary position relies mainly on his Pied- 
montese connexion. Now here it is where the transfer of the 
Legislature from Turin is confidently expected to exercise a 
- wholesome effect, in reducing to their just value those artificial 
influences of a purely sectional origin, which, however intangibly 
pervaded Capital, Court, and Parliament, neutralizing the action 
of truly national parties. It is anticipated that in Florence many 
influences will be blighted which luxuriated in Turin, whereby 
the obstacles would be r moved which have impeded the 
accession to office of men in whom the nation have real con- 
fidence, and those circumstances which have invested specific 
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interests with a factitious weight be stripped of their im- 
portance. The soil in which these specific interests struck root 
was that of the Court. It is well known that Victor Emma- 
nuel’s personal likings made him peculiarly liable to be 
worked upon by purely Piedmontese influences. With all the 
rough bluntness of his character, and the sound common sense 
of his judgment in critical moments, these predilections of the 
King, inflamed as they were in Turin, through a thousand 
channels and by daily contact with ancient connexions, had 
entailed, on divers occasions, unfortunate consequences. It is 
therefore a happy event that the Crown has been transferred 
from a place where it was exposed to influences which confirmed 
its individual disposition in a particular direction, and which 
threatened ultimately to counteract its national character ; and 
in this respect, even those otherwise deplorable incidents may 
have been beneficial, which had the effect of firing the King’s 
latent pride against his favourite Piedmontese. 

The conclusions at which we arrive, therefore, after surveying 
as accurately as we can the position of affairs in Italy, are not 
unfavourable to the prospects of the country. Not but that 
there are many and very grave tasks to be dealt with which 
can be overcome only by great prudence and great self-re- 
straint. We do not indulge in any delusion as to the intrinsic 
gravity of the problems which the Italians have to solve. The 
financial condition of the country will require extraordinary 
care, while yet its necessities will imperatively impose heavy 
expenditure. At the same time, Italy is engaged in a conflict 
with Rome and all the complicated interests which cluster 
around the Papacy, from which she cannot by any means dis- 
entangle herself. It is her inevitable lot to fight out this 
dangerous duel to the end. Heavy as these labours are, we see 
no reason to infer that the Italian people are giving way under 
their weight. We have been unable to detect the symptoms of 
reckless impatience and disorganization which are spoken of as 
existing. In no one instance of moment has the nation shown 
itself disposed to rush into wild ways—even when these were 
recommended by the appeals of the man who is essentially the 
People’s Here. To us the persistent sober sense and practical 
instinct exhibited by the Italian populations amidst so many 
circumstances calculated to intoxicate, is a matter of marvel. 
Of course there exist men of restless, impatient temperament, and 
wayward intellects, who having passed all their days as con- 
spirators plotting clandestine expeditions, chafe at the recreant 
proceedings of, in their opinion, a hireling administration, 
and incessantly are at work on projects of foolhardy under- 
takings against Rome and Venetia. When one considers 
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the stimulating phases through which the Italian people 
has passed, we only wonder that this party should be so 
small. The bulk of the nation has decidedly separated from 
it, and has shown a determination not to be led into foolish 
courses when it allowed the King’s Government to put down 
Garibaldi with a strong hand at Aspromonte. We must, in- 
deed, expect to hear of intended attempts to fling bands of 
emancipating volunteers into Venetia; but we have no appre- 
hension of anything like a serious movement which the Govern 

ment can have difficulty in controlling. These attempts will 
not exceed the insignificant proportions of abortive deeds by 
a handful of excited enthusiasts. Equally unfounded seems to 
us to be the impression prevalent in some circles, of the rapid 
strides made by republican principles in the country. We are 
firmly convinced that this is either a wilful misrepresentation, 
deliberately invented by those Reactionists who from Rome 
are sedulously bent on always defaming Italy, or else the vain 
imagination of fanciful intellects. The Republican bugbear 
is an idle dream. The name of Victor Emmanuel has a 
popular attraction which constitutes a paramount force that 
penetrates through the whole country, and brings the idea of 
the King home to the breast of the rudest peasant. The cir 

cumstances of this singular power of popular attraction in the 
representative of the Crown is probably the most happy blessing 
that has befallen Italy. By effectively counteracting the other 

wise irresistible force of certain dazzling individuals, it has 
furnished the nation with the inestimable benefit of a steady- 
ing guide, and laid the foundation, we trust, for a truly national 
monarchy. Finally, it appears to us that the character gene 

rally displayed by the Italian Legislature has been highly credit 

able. With the single exception of M. Rattazzi, the stigma of 
ignoble intrigue has not attached itself to the name of any one 
of the leading politicians. The political capacity exhibited 
may be impugned, but it cannot be said that its Assembly has 
shown itself deficient in public spirit. The high influence 
of Baron Ricascli—a man so lofty and so disdainful of all 
intrigue—is a proof of the temper of the majority. Also the 
real reason for the support given to the present administra- 
tion proceeds from the deep sense entertained for the in- 
tegrity of its members, and from the conviction, that in the 
paramount question of the day they mean to act with perfect 
good faith. When one considers hew often in deliberative 
assemblies, especially in exciting times, administrations have 
been paralysed and successively overthrown by combinations 
growing out of faction and unnatural coalitions, the conduct of 
this first Italian Parliament will appear, we think, entitled to 
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the praise of having shown solid qualities in one very impor- 
tant respect. The shrewd good sense of the Italian people, 
quickened by a lively thankfulness at relief from foreign ascen- 
dency, and a wholesome experience of the positive benefits in- 
sured by self-restraint and moderation,—that shrewd good 
sense which has disappointed so many confident anticipations, 
and has achieved so many startling successes, is still existing 
without any signs of decline. In spite of all that is loudly 
advanced by voluble declaimers, we have been unable to lay 
our hands on any evidence of inward disorganization, of intes- 
tine divisions that threaten to break up the firm unity of pur- 
pose indispensable to the success of the great enterprise which 
the Italians have to achieve. We can see nowhere any really 
serious symptom of the people beginning to be untrue to them- 
selves, and so long as we see none such, we are not prepared to 
admit the evident and rapid coming on of an Italian cataclysm. 


' The preceding pages had scarcely been written, when there 
came upon us first a slight vague rumour, and then a confirmed 
report, of distinct and spontaneous advances made to Victor 
Emmanuel by Pius 1x. which were ripening into serious nego- 
tiations. A more astounding and unexpected incident in the 
firmament of Italian politics could not be imagined. We con- 
fess to have been quite unprepared for the appearance of such 
a novel element in the course of Italian affairs as that of the 
great Church power stepping forward to meet, otherwise than in 
anger, the representative of the revolutionary lay tendencies of 
modern Italy. In this, however, we flatter ourselves not to have 
been singular. The surprise created at the step taken by the 
Pope was universal. Also the first sensation on hearing thereof 
was that of general incredulity, which was then followed by a 
strange variety of hypothetical surmises as to the real causes 
which had prompted so extraordinary a proceeding. These sur- 
mises it is not at all necessary toexamine. The precise circum- 
stances which induced the Pope to adopt his startling resolution, 
and which have attended his overtures, constitute matter preg- 
nant with interest, but secondary to the consideration of the 
political consequences which can be anticipated from the nature 
of the altered position in which Church and State must stand 
towards each other in Italy after the overtures which have been 
made by the Pope, even though they should not lead at present 
to the conclusion of an understanding. It is impossible, in our 
opinion, to put any other construction upon the measure adopted 
by Pius Ix. than that it is the death-warrant of the No-surrender 
policy hitherto broached by the Papacy. It is very true that the 
negotiations opened with Victor Emmanuel are distinctly confined 
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to specifically ecclesiastical points, affecting the Church establish- 
ment in the provinces that constitute Victor Emmanuel’s king- 
dom. But do not these ecclesiastical relations with which the 
Sovereign of Rome stands connected, in virtue of his dignity as 
Pope, constitute precisely the privileges and prerogatives which 
endow him politically with a position different from that which 
was the lot of the other Italian princes, and contribute to furnish 
him with a power,which is far more difficult to deal with 
roughly than the power possessed by those princes? It is pre- 
cisely from his spiritual and ecclesiastical qualities that the 
Pope derives his exceptional position, and whatever force he 
can reckon upon wherewith to thwart the otherwise easy onffow 
of the Italians over his shrunk States. For what has been all 
along said is, that the Pope cannot put himself into intercourse 
with the Italian Government, because the nature of his authority 
must absolutely forbid his making any concession which would 
amount to a renunciation of Church principles, while the very 
fact of having any relations whatever with Victor Emmanuel 
must necessarily involve a concession of this nature. Victor 
Emmanuel and his Government were habitually proclaimed to 
be the incarnation of that spirit of sheer worldliness which 
the Papacy pretended it to be its particular duty to combat on 
earth. Now this position has been entirely abandoned, for the 
Pope, departing from the course he has hitherto pursued in pro- 
viding provisionally out of his own authority for the wants of 
the Church in Italy, without taking any notice whatever of the 
civil powers in existence, as too impious to be looked upon; has 
now treated with these same powers in reference to the afore- 
said wants of the Church, thereby practically recognising Victor 
Emmanuel as King of Italy, and releasing the representative of 
the State from the ban under which he has been lying. The 
moment the Pope treats in a friendly way with a monarch 
about the choice of individuals for sees in his dominions, it is 
self-evident that this monarch can no longer be regarded by 
the Pope as an outcast from the pale of the Church. What- 
ever may be the differences still existing between them, the 
nature of the breach must still be essentially modified after 
such relations. We have, moreover, good grounds for con- 
fidently stating that the manner in which the Pope has proposed 
to deal in regard to the nomination of bishops, amounts practi- 
cally to a most distinct recognition of the Italian kingdom. He 
proposed to leave the recommendation of candidates for the 
vacant sees to the King’s Government, without any reservation 
in regard to the sees in his old provinces. Victor Emmanuel, 
therefore, would thus practically exercise his right of patronage 
in all portions of his dominions without abatement, a conces- 
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sion of such vast importance, and involving such vital con- 
sequences, that one is almost at a loss to understand how the 
Pope could have brought himself of a sudden to act so liberally. 

It is therefore strange to learn that the men who are in office 
at Turin should express themselves not content with this con- 
cession, and should be making difficulties about points of very 
small importance, thus acting contrary to the spirit in which 
Count Cavour was prepared to treat with Rome. That large- 
minded statesman felt that a great object was to be won only by 
a great policy. To deal with Rome in a narrow and jealous 
temper he saw was quite beside the requirements of the case. 
Hence he struck out the bold policy of a free Church in a free 
State. He meant the Pope to be absolutely independent in 
everything appertaining to Church matters, to be entirely eman- 
cipated from all interference on the part of the State. He 
believed that this scheme offered a guarantee to the Papacy 
for a condition of dignity and independence that must prove 
superior to what it now possesses; equal to the necessities of 
its position, and therefore having intrinsic merits, which sooner 
or later would recommend its acceptance to representatives of 
the interests of the Papacy. It was, besides, the conviction of 
Count Cavour, that to establish anyhow relations of intercourse 
between the King of Italy and the Pope, to bring matters to the 
point of at all events opening direct discussions between the 
two, was a thing in itself of such paramount importance as to 
be worthy of almost any price. For ever he was vainly on the 
watch with his keen eye for an opportunity such as now has 
been showered down upon his successors; for he deeply felt 
that Rome and the Roman question were the real difficulties of 
Italy, and that every approach to them was necessarily so much 
gained. In the spring of 1861, Count Cavour fancied that he 
might be able to effect his object. A Plenipotentiary was at 
that time named by him, who was furnished with elaborate 
instructions, and was authorized to concede to the Pope the 
absolute nomination of all bishops in Italy, without any check 
thereon by the State. But the Court of Rome was then still 
obdurate, and Count Cavour’s Plenipotentiary was never ad- 
mitted to treat. Thus what that great statesman always worked 
to obtain with unrelaxing activity, and what, as proved by his 
own doings, he thought worthy of being acquired by a whole- 
sale surrender of ancient privileges of the Crown, his successors 
are not satisfied at having offered to them on much cheaper 
terms (for we repeat, that the Pope has proposed that Victor 
Emmanuel should recommend the persons to be made bishops), 
but they want to impose still further conditions of their own. 
It is demanded that the bishops should take an oath of allegi- 
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ance to Victor Emmanuel, a proceeding quite in accordance with 
ancient custom, but quite at variance with the great policy of a 
free Church in a free State, and, moreover, impossible for the Pope 
to allow, without making a concession, not merely in practice 
(which he is ready to do), but also in principle (which he is not 
willing to do). But is it statesmanlike to jeopardize the im- 
mense political advantages that would be secured by a con- 
cluded understanding between King and Pope out of regard for 
a formula involving so small a material guarantee as an oath of 
allegiance? What dynasty has ever been saved by any form of 
oath? We have no reason for inferring that the negotiations 
have been broken off. The Italian Plenipotentiary left Rome 
simply because he had conducted matters as far as he was in a 
condition to conduct them. Ifthe Italian Government should 
not insist on the questicn of the oath, which the Pope says very 
fairly that he cannot impose upon the bishops in his old pro- 
vinces, and therefore also not upon bishops in other provinces 
wrested from their former sovereigns by the same force of inva- 
sion by which he himself was dispossessed, then we believe 
that no substantial difficulty remains on any point that has been 
under discussion. Indeed, the Pope has shown himself very 
good-tempered and willing during these negotiations. At 
bottom he has Italian impulses, and these, long counteracted, 
are now again for the moment allowed free scope. 

The indisposition of the Italian Ministers to waive the oath 
proceeds from a timid deference to that anti-ecclesiastical irrita- 
tion which we have mentioned as being on the growth amongst 
Italian Liberals. Neither do the present Ministers, being men of 
small capacity, understand how to act with firmness, and they 
thus put themselves often in false positions. The vacillating 
manner in which they conducted the Bill for the Regulation of 
Religious Communities, exposed them to the charge of having 
withdrawn it in obedience to a command from Rome—a charge 
for which there is no foundation, the negotiations never having 
extended to this point. But this is quite enough to make them 
fear the imputation of being priest-ridden, and to make them 
try and recover their reputations by being stubborn on a point 
of popular prejudice. Still, so vast are the consequences to be 
gained at this moment, and so very great are the perils to be 
laid up in store if these present negotiations should fall to the 
ground, from the Italian Government insisting on terms which 
the Pope cannot grant, that we cannot dismiss the hope that 
the remarkable instinct evinced by the Italians, and the straight- 
forward intellect of General La Marmora will turn to account 
this precious opportunity for obtaining a further and material 
security for the execution of the Convention of the 15th Sep- 
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tember. That Convention expressly purports to be made for 
the securing of the Pope’s safety. Now, if a pretext were to 
be sought for not carrying into execution its capital provision 
that Rome is to be evacuated by the French troops, might that 
pretext not be furnished if, on the Pope’s making such serious 
advances, the Italian Government were to exhibit itself in the 
attitude of having refused to concede those guarantees which 
would make a reality of that loudly vaunted free Church which 
Italian Liberals have been holding up in the face of the Pope ? 
However strong may be the Emperor Napoleon’s personal pre- 
dilections in favour of Italy, she has enemies enough in France 
who are eager to thwart her progress. Montalembert has been 
loud in declaring his conviction that the free Church pro- 
gramme has never been meant to be more than a blind—that 
the settled determination of the Italian Liberals is to enslave 
the Pope once they can get him separate from foreign support. 
There is now an opportunity afforded of satisfactorily confuting 
this confident insinuation, and of facilitating materially, at a 
most critical moment, a measure which, if once carried out, may 
be confidently said to be the coping set on the structure of an 
United Italy. For it is a point of paramount importance that 
the evacuation of Rome by French troops contemplated by the 
September Convention be not obstructed; and how can that 
evacuation—the darling wish of all Italians—-be obstructed, if 
once the Pope and King of Italy live together on a footing of 
practical good-fellowship? Of all the astonishing circumstances 
that have marked the Italian Revolution, none is so wonderful 
as this sudden change on the part of Pius 1x. Also the respon- 
sibility resting on the shoulders of the present Ministers of Italy 
is enormous. 
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what is the dearness of corn, etc., in 1853- 
57, to be attributed ? 311; rise in wages, 
312; pastoral and agricultural statistics, 
313; rise of prices in India, both as 
to provisions and labour, 314-18; mone- 
tary future of India, 318, 323, 324; 
effects of the difficulties of land traffic, 
319; to what causes a high rate of in- 
terest may be ascribed, 320, 321 ; redemp- 
tion of wealth from the regions of waste, 
322 ; the question as to whether the new 
mines have lowered the value of money in 
England, 323; peculiarity of gold as a 
commodity, 324; stationary, progressive, 
and retrograde communities, 325; yield 
of the gold-fields of Victoria, 325; proba- 
bility of an increase in the supply of the 
precious metals from the American conti- 
nent and elsewhere, 325, 326. 


Hoty Roman Empire; see Roman Empire. 


Iconograpny, Christian; see Symbolism. 
Italy: its state and prospects, 459 et seq.; 


unification of, and questions as to its 
practical consequences, 459, 460; nature 
of her dangers, 461; internal elements of 
opposition to the unitarian movement, 
and how affected by the transfer of the 
capital to Florence, 461: the jealousy of 
her municipalities, 462, 463 ; irritation at 
Turin, 464; demonstrations in Naples, 
465; the Piedmontese aristocracy, 466- 
468 ;—Neapolitan outlawry, 469; Parlia- 
mentary Commission on Brigandage, 470 ; 
want of combination among brigands, 
470; its agrarian character, 471; how 
this evil must be dealt with, 471-3 ;—the 
Roman question, 473 ; the cry for Rome 
as capital, 474-6; religious side of the 
question, 477; the Italian clergy, 478 ; 
prospects ahead, 479, 480 ;—the approach- 
ing general election, 481 ; activity of the 
clerical and reactionary faction, and its 
objects, 482; society of St. Vincent de 
Paul, and its operations, 483, 484; 
priestly intimidation, 485, 486 ; measures 
taken by the Grand Penitentiary, 487; 
priestly action at coming elections, 488, 
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489 ; results of ecclesiastical opposition to 
Government reform, 490; probable in- 
fluence of Florence, 491; anticipated 
complexion of affairs, 492-94 ;—the Ve- 
gezzi negotiations, 494-98. 


Lrecn, John, and his etchings, etc., 213, et 


seq.; the ludicrous and its cause, 214; 
physiology and philosophy of laughter, 
215; Sydney Smith on wit and humour, 
216; English art-humorists, 217; Leech’s 
place among these, 218; the Punch 
dinner, 219; his early life, 220; his ac- 
curacy of eye, 221; abandons the study of 
medicine and becomes artist, 222; his 
“ sketches in oil,” 223; characteristics of 
Leech, 224; his sense of beauty, 225; 
appreciation of him by many of our best 
artists, 225; Thackeray’s critique, 226-8 ; 
organ-grinders and wood-engravers, 228 ; 
his purity and good taste, 229; his poli- 
tical pencillings, 229; his rendering of 
London cabmen and gamins, 230; his 
personal appearance, 231; a few typical 
woodcuts: The state of the nation— 
D'Israeli measuring the British Lion, 
232; A Breeze, 233; The Conspirators, 
235; The Jocund Morn, 235 ; Staffordshire 
Roughs, 237; Mr. Briggs, 238; Piece 
from the Little Tour in Ireland, 239; 
Arthur and Freddy, 240; The Death in the 
Caravan, 242 ;—the philosophy of dirt: 
anecdotes of Clasgow and Aberdeen chil- 
dren, 241; Sydney Smith on the danger 
of wit and humour, 244. 


Mont Branc, topography of the chain of, 


137; Windham and Pococke’s visit to 
Chamouni, 138, 139; other early visitors, 
140; sketch-map of the chain, 141 ; De 
Saussure, 141; position of Mont Blanc 
with relation to the chain of the Alps, 
142; its glaciers, 143; Pierre Martel’s 
expedition, 143, 144; facsimile of his map 
of the valley of Chamouni, 144; survey 
of 1842 : M. Séné’s model, 145 ; the Alpine 
club, 146; the ‘‘ Gordian knot,” 147; 
Mr. A. Adams Reilly, 147; glaciers of 
Argentiére, Tour, at Salena, 148, 149; 
Mr. Reilly’s survey of 1863, 150-152; 
ascents by him in 1864, 153; passes of 
the great chain, 154, 155; routes of 
ascent, 155; MM. Macquetin and Bri- 
quet’s ascent in 1863, 155; the Col de 
Triolet, 156; importance of Mr. Reilly’s 
map to the tourist, the geographer, and 
the geologist, 156, 157. 


Puituioey, scope of, 265. 
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Reuicious Lirerature :—character of the 


books of any given period indicative of 
its leading tendencies, 413; sermons in 
advertisements, 413; devotional instinct 
revealed in the hold religious literature 
has on the less educated, 414; the true 
province of popular religious literature, 
415; the religious allegory, 416; Bunyan, 
Old Humphrey, 416; the religious story, 
416 ; Hannah More, Mrs. Trimmer, Legh 
Richmond, 416, 417; Mr. C. B. Tayler’s 
stories, 417 ; charm and simplicity of his 
writing, 418; religious tracts and the re- 
sults attributed to them, 418, 419; books 
for a more advanced and cultivated class, 
419; specimen of an improvement upon 
St. Peter, 420; critical remarks on 
“Heaven our Home,” 421-23; Mr. Kil- 
len on infant salvation, 423-25; want of 
humanity and tenderness in our cheap 
devotional literature, 425; its authors 
characterized, 425; illustrations of the 
false and distorted view given by them of 
the Divine character, 426-30; the stand- 
ard of Christian morality lowered by them, 
430; how faith, repentance, power of 
habit, effort, etc., are viewed, 431; dis- 
tinction between sin and vice, 432; evils 
of ‘‘ preaching Christ” without enforcing 
its correlative, ‘“‘repentance towards God,” 
432, 433; the department of Christian 
biography, 433; injudiciousness of such 
publications as “The Book and its Mis- 
sions,” 434; statements of Christian 
work often calculated to give an erroneous 
impression, 435 ; desiderata of professedly 
Christian literature, 436. 


Roman Empire, medieval theory of the, 


183, 191, 202; its history the key to the 
whole history of medizval Europe, 184 ; 
causes of the neglect of the Imperial his- 
tory, 185, 186; importance of it, 187; the 
idea of the Empire, 188; merits of Mr. 
Bryce’s Essay, 189, 190 ; the Empire and 
the Church, 190, 191; the first and the 
last of the Roman Emperors, 192; the 
early Empire, 193; Rome and Christianity, 
193, 194; the Empire continued in the 
East, 195; assumption of the Empire by 
Charles the Great, 195-7; memorable 
scene of Christmas-day a.p. 800, 197, 
198; position of Charles, 199, 200; divi- 
sion of the Empire, 201 ; Otto the Third, 
and the Empire under him, 202, 203; 
union of the functions of German King 
and Roman Emperor, 204, 205; decline 
and fall of the Empire, 205.207 ; résumé 
of its history, 208, 209; influence of the 
revival of classical learning on men’s 
ideas of the Empire: theory of Dante, 
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209; the steps by which Germany sank 
from a kingdom into a confederation, 210 ; 
the Empire and its modern counterteits, 
211, 212. 


£cuoots and Schoolmasters, 262. 

Scottish Tourist, rise and progress of, 1; 
definition of the word “ tourist,’ 2; the 
Romans in Britain, 3; the Irish monks, 
4; the French auxiliaries, 5; Oliver 
Cromwell, 5,6; Richard Franck, 6, 7; 
a tourist of Queen Anne’s reign, 7, 8; 
other early instances, 9, 10; Daniel De 
Foe’s tour, 11, 14,17; Dr. Johnson, 14, 
18 ; the poets and Scottish scenery, 18, e¢ 
seq.; James Alves, 18; Thomas of Ercel- 
doune, 19; Pierce Gillies, 19, 20; Shak- 
speare, 20; old poem from the Black 
Book of Taymouth, 21-24; how the Low- 
landers regarded the Highland reivers, 
22, 24; Drummond of Hawthornden, 29, 

.83; Lord Stirling, 25, 26; ‘‘ Albania,” 
an anonymous piece, 26; Smollett’s ode 
on Leven Water, 27; James ‘Thomson 
and Alexander Ross, 28; waterfalls, 29, 
30 ; influence of rivers, 31-35; the Don 
and the Dee, 32; the poet-laureate of the 
Tay—‘‘ The Muses ‘Threnodie,” by H. 
Adamson, 32-36 ; the Clyde and its cata- 
racts described by the elder John Wilson, 
30, 34, 35; Dunkeld, 36; Highland 
scenery and the influences to which its 
popularity is due, 36; Thomas Pennant, 
36, 37 ; Jane Maxwell, Duchess of Gordon, 
37, 38; Robert Burns, 38; Macpherson’s 
Ossian, 38, 39; Sir Walter Scott’s Lady 
of the Lake, 39; Patrick Graham, dis- 
coverer of the Trossachs, 39-41. 

Spain, various motives for visiting, 65; 
books on, 66, 67; events of the present 
reign, 67-69; the Constituent Cortes of 
1837, 70; regency of Espartero, 71; his 
fall, 72, 73 ; ministry of Lopez, 73 ; pre- 
sidency of Olozaga, 73, 74; constitution 
of 1845, 75-78; revolution of 1854, 76, 
77; O'Donnell and the ‘‘ Union Liberal,”’ 
78, 79; fall of the O’Donnell Cabinet in 
1863, 80; the present government, 81: 
the Queen, 81 ; constitution of the Cortes, 
82; the administration, 82, 83; criminal 
law, 83 ; ministry of interior, 84; police, 
charitable institutions, lunatic asylums, 
84, 85; material revival, 85-88; finance, 
89, 30 ; war department : army, 91; navy, 
92 ;—colonies, and foreign affairs, 92, 
93; present ministry, 93, 94; parties in 
Spain, 95; the press, 95, 96; literature 
and education, 97; schools and univer- 
sities, 97-100; religious condition, 100- 

102; difficulties to be contended with, 

103 ; question of the dynasty, 103; true 
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policy of Spain, 104, 105; the complete 
regeneration of Spain of great importance 
to Britain, 106. 

Symbolism iu Christian Art: Holman 
Hunt's picture of the Finding of the 
Saviour in the Temple, 437 ; purposes of 
the first application of Christian art, 437 ; 
earliest specimens and objects ; subjects 
in the Catacombs, 437, 438; the cross 
and other marks as means of identifica- 
tion, 438; the nimbus, its various forms, 
and their significance, 439, 440; Eastern 
and Western Symbolism, 440; origin otf 
the nimbus, 441; representation of the 
brightness on the face of Moses, 442; 
Mr. Miilais’s Parable of the Tares, 442, 
443 ; pictures of,our Lord’s agony in Geth- 
semane by Bellini and Rembrandt, 443, 
444; the law of unity of feeling illustrated 
in Enoch Arden, 445; the object of the 
ancient painter the expression of spiritual 
feeling, 445, but this afterwards limited 
by a condition: to express by means of 
the beautiful, 446; representation of the 
invisible, 446,—of the Divine Persons, 
447 ; symbolism of the hand, 447, after- 
wards departed from, 448 ; causes of the 
rarity of representation of the Father, 449; 
this subject discussed by M. Didron, 449- 
52; examination of Didron’s evidence for 
the argument that, in art, the Virgin 
sometimes takes the place of the Father, 
452-454; Moses and the Burning Bush, 
452, 453 ; reasons of dissent from Didron’s 
conclusion, 454; pictorial representation 
of the Third Person of the Trinity, 455 ; 
variety of the scenes in which the Son is 
represented, 456; other ways of repre- 
senting Christ, 457 ; lessons to be drawn 
from the united conceptions, in art, of 
successive ages of the Church, 458. 


Tests in English Universities, 107 ; impor- 
tance of the question of University exten- 
sion and reform, 107; merits of tests and 
their abstract truth to be distinguished, 
108 ; clerical subscription and university 
subscription quite distinct, 108; history 
of the test question, 109: statement of 
the existing laws both as to universities 
and as to colleges, 110, 111 ; the univer- 
sity test system tried in three points, 112 ; 
true functions of the university, 113; 
moral evils of the test system, 114, 115; 
why the test is maintained, 116; it 
aggravates religious doubts, 117; and 
disturbs the relation between pupil and 
tutor, 118 ; its effect on the teachers, 119 ; 
grounds on which tests are defended, 119, 
120; rights of the Established Church, 

121; aspects of the test towards Dissen- 
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ters, 122, 123; the universities national 
institutions, 123 ; religious teaching of 
the universities, 124-26 ; want of harmony 
at Oxford even among Churchmen, 126; 
supposed practical difficulties in the way 
of the removal of tests, 127,128; compro- 
mises :—the declaration of bona fide mem- 
bership, 129; permission of non-Anglican 
halls, 130; Mr. Bouverie’s scheme, 131 ; 
parliamentary debates of last session, 
132; true policy of the Church of Eng- 
land, 133, 134; prospects of University 
extension, 135. 


University Tests in England; see Tests. 


Wor, Friedrich A., Life of, by Dr. Arnoldt, 
245; parentage and early life, 246, 247 ; 
his impetuosity at school, 248; removal 
to the University of Géttingen, 249 ; Phil- 
ology versus Theology, 249; Heyne’s 
treatment of him, 250-253 ; severe illness, 
and its results, 253; his odd way of fol- 
lowing a lecture without attending it, 
254 ; appointment to an assistant-master- 
ship at Ilfeld, 255 ; promoted to be Rector 
of Osterode school, 257; invited to a 
chair in the University of Halle, 257; 
educational reform, 258, 259; Trapp and 
Niemeyer, 259, 260; Wolf's opening 
semester, 260; his despondency and ulti- 
mate success, 261; schools and school- 





masters, 262; the Philological Seminary, 
263; classical literature, 264; scope of 
philology, 265; Wolf’s view of Univer- 
sity instruction, 266; his method as a 
teacher, 267-270 ; ideal of classical train- 
ing, 271; writings of Wolf, 272; edi- 
tions of classics, 273; Prolegomena to 
Homer, 273-76 ; impression produced by 
them on the course of classical learning, 
276; their reception by the learned 
world, 277; by the poets, 278; Voss and 
Goethe, 279; Herder’s opposition, 280, 
281; Heyne’s notice of the Prolegomena, 
281-83 ; publication of Cicero’s orations, 
283; Wolf’s antipathy to writing, 284; 
his general habits as a professor, 285, 
286; eminent pupils, 287; his relations 
with his students, 287, 288; William von 
Humboldt, 288; Wolf’s friends and cor- 
respondents, 289, 290 ; Halle catastrophe, 
291; Goethe’s advice on this occasion, 
292 ; removal to Berlin: official life there, 
293 ; his impracticability, 294 ; a blighted 
existence, 295; his insupportable fer- 
emptoriness, 296; approach of the end, 
297; his personal appearance and char- 
acter, 298, 299. 


Women of Letters: relations of the female 


sex to literary culture, 327; its position 
between the era of Addison and Johnson, 
and between the latter and our own, 328 ; 
“‘blue-stockings,” 329; Lucy Aikin, 330- 
336; Joanna Baillie, 336-9; Caroline F. 
Cornwallis, 339-56. 





EDINBURGH : T. CONSTABLE, 


PRINTER TO THE QUEEN, AND TO THE UNIVERSITY. 














